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Nashua, Jan. 1st, 1878. 
These collections relating to early Dunstable are respectfully 
dedicated to the Nashua Historical Society, hoping they may aid 
the future historian in his labor of writing the History of Nashua. 
The able address of Judge Worcester was not in shape to be pre- 
served ; the valuable articles ot J. B. Hill, Esq., were entirely with 
him and could not be produced by any other person ; and with 
•no pretension to originality, but only as a preserver of valuable 
historical matters, I have caused one hundred copies of these 
papers to be printed. 

E. H. SPALDING. 
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Mr, President^ Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

We, the people of the towns come of ancient Dunstable as a 
common parent, meet here to-day with our friends and neighbors 
in this family group, to commemorate in some fitting way, the 
two hundredth birth-day of a venerated and honored mother. 

We, and the towns from which we come are the heirs of her 
precious memories and rich estates — won and defended by her 
sacrifices — consecrated by her sufferings and blood — our several 
shares of the old family homestead having been set off and apart- 
ed to us — the perpetuation of her good name and worthy deeds 
is committed to us as an especial trust. 

I am fully conscious of the honor done me by the invitation, 
distrustingly accepted, to appear on this occasion, and to speak 
to this family gathering, somewhat of her ways of life— of her 
character and experiences for the first hundred years. But I 
will not preface what I have to say, with the common, and 
sometimes wearisome confession of incompetency to the duty — 
or of the imperfect and unsatisfactory manner in which my task 
is done — both the one and the other^ as I fear, will be but too 
apparent to those of you who will honor me with your attention. 

The ancient town of Dunstable was chartered by the General 
Court of Massachusetts (as shown by the original record now 
in the oflSce of the Secretary of State at Boston), October 16, 
1673, O. S. corresponding to October 27, 1673, N. S., just two 
hundred years ago to-day. It was then, and for nearly eighty 
years after, supposed to have been a part of the Countj'^ of 
Middlesex. 



( 
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It included within its boundaries, as originally chartered, the 
present town of Tyngsborough, the east part of Dunstable, a 
narrow gore on the north line of Pepperell, another near the 
north-east corner of Townsend, all still in Massachusetts. In 
the State of New Hampshire it embraced the town of Litchfield, i 

most of Hudson, the south-west part of Londonderry, and 
the west part of Pelham, on the east side of the Merrimack 
river ; — on the west side of that river, nearly all of the towns 
of Nashua and Hollis, all of Amherst and Merrimack south of 
the Souhegan river, and about two-thirds of the towns of Brook- 
line and Milford. 

That part of it west of the Merrimack was bounded north by 
the Souhegan, south by Chelmsford and Groton, as chartered in 
1655, and west by a line running due south from Dram Cup 
Hill, so called, in the town of Milford, near the Souhegan, a 
little to the west of Muscatanapus pond, now in Brookline. 

AREA OP ANCIENT DUNSTABLE. 

Its extreme length from north to south from the north line of 
Litchfield to that of Chelmsford, following the course of the 
Merrimack, was about seventeen miles, its least length from the 
south line of Groton to the nearest point of the Souhegan river, 
not far from ten miles. Its greatest breadth east and west 
could not have been less than sixteen miles, the whole compris- 
ing an area of near two hundred square miles, or one hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand acres. ^ 

It was still a favorite home of the savage, covered for the 
most part with the dense, native New England forest, the fair 
Merrimack flowing near its centre, the Souhegan along its north- ™ 

erly border, the Nashua and Nissitissit in the southwest. Be- / 

side all these beautiful rivers, it was watered by hundreds of 
^ crystal brooks, and gemmed among its hills with scores of clear 
and picturesque ponds. 

From out this fair domain, between the years 1655 and 1673, 
many grants had been made by the General Court of Massachu- 
setts of "Farms," so called, to individuals and corporations, 
mostly along the Merrimack and Souhegan, varying in quantity 1 

from three hundred to fifteen hundred acres, and amounting in ■ 

all to fourteen thousand acres or more. The last of these grants, |r 

f 
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bearing date October 11,1673,0.8., but a few days before the 
charter, was made to the Boston Artillery Company, since 
known by the well-earned name and title of the * 'Ancient and 
Honorable." This last grant was of one thousand acres, and 
was laid out on the north side of the Nashua river, at its inter- 
section with the Merrimack, extending north along the Merri- 
mack about one and a half miles, and on the Nashua to Spec- 
tacle meadow and brook, about two miles, and including all the 
compact part of the city of Nashua north of the river. It 
appears from the history of the Artillery Company that about 
seventy years afterwards the company sold this tract to Col. 
Joseph Blanchard, a gentleman of much note in the early his- 
tory of Dunstable. The- remembrance of this grant has been 
affectionately perpetuated to our times in the name of that 
beautiful natural reservoir of pure and sparkling water close by 
the heart of our city, and endeared to us all by the historic 
name of "Artillery Pond.^ 



» 



PETITION FOR THE CHARTER. 

The petition for this charter was dated Sept, 15, 1673, O. S., 
and was signed by Thomas Brattle, Jonathan Tyng, and twenty- 
four others, including a part of the owners of the "Farms" pre- 
viously granted. The petitioners stated as reasons for granting 
the charter that "the Land described in the Petition Was of 
little Capacity as it then was to do the country service" — "that 
a considerable number of persons of sober and orderly conver- 
sation, who stood in great need of accommodations were ready 
to make improvement of this vacant Land with whom the owners 
of thfe 'farms' previously granted were ready to join and En- 
courage." The. petition then concludes as follows: " Yo' Pe- 
titioners therefore Humbly request the favour of this Honoured 
Court that they will please to grant the said Tract of Land to 
yo' Petitioners and to such as will joyne with them in the settle- 
ment of the Land aforementioned so that those who have already 
improved their Farmes there and others also Who speedily in- 
tend to doe the like may be in a way for the Enjoyment of the 
Publique ordinances of God ; ffor without which the greatest 
part of the yeare they will be deprived of ; the farmes lying far 
remoat from any towns ; and farther that this Honoured Court 
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will please to grant the like Immunities to this Plantation as 
they in their favors have formerly granted to other new Planta- 
tions. So shall your Petitioners be ever engaged to pray &c. 



Tifos. Edwards, 
Tho. Wheeler, Senior. 
Peter Buli^ley. 
John Parker. 
John Morss, Senior. 
Samwell Combs. 
James Parker, Junior. 
JosiAH Parker. 
Joseph Parker. 
Nath. Blood. 
Rob't Parris. 
John Jolliffe. 
Zafinea Long. , 



Thomas Brattle. 
Jonathan Tyng. 
Joseph Wheeler. 
James Parker, Senior. 
Rob't Gibbs. 
John Turner. 
Sampson Sheafe. 
Samuel Scarlet. 
William Lakin. 
Abraham Parker. 
James Knapp. 
Robert Proctor. 
Simon Willard. 



The petition was granted, and the charter or act of incorpor- 
ation, as copied from the original manuscript record is in the 
words following : 

"The Magistrates Judge it Meet to grant the Petitioners Request herein; 

Provided that a farme of Five Hundred Acres of Upland & Meadow he layd 

out for the Publick use, and that they so proceed in settling' y^ Plantation as 

to finish it out wtbin three years & procure & maintain an able & orthodox 

minister amongst them ; the Magistrs have passed this, their brethren the 

Deputyes hereto consenting. 

EDWARD RAWSON, Sectret. 
1 6 October 1773 

The Deputyes consent hereto 

WILLIAM TORRY, Clericus." 

Such, in those times, and for many years after were the usual 
conditions upon which the. General Court of Massachusetts, 
granted charters for towns. The procuring and maintenance 
of an " able and orthodox*' minister was an indispensable con- 
dition, and in case a Town should be destitute of such lawful 
minister for six consecutive months, it was made the duty of 
the Court of Sessions, at the charge of the town, to procure and 
settle one that would answer the Law. By " finishing," or 
"finishing out" the Plantation within three years," was un- 
doubtedly meant, the procuring withih that time of such number 
of settlers as woald be competent to the support of such minis- 
ister and the building of a meeting house. That such was the 
meaning of the words " finish out the Plantation witliin three 
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years" is more than implied in the action of the Petitioners, and 
in the conditions upon which at the time, they made grants of 
^' House Lotts," so called, to actual settlers; each settler be- 
ing required by his contract to " clear, fence, break up, build 
a house, and Live upon his Lot within three years" from the 
date of his charter under the penalty of forfeiture. By the 
granting of this charter, the Twenty-Six Petitioners became the 
owners of all the ungranted Lands within the Boundaries of Old 
Dunstable, which, if equally shared, would have given to each 
of them not less than four thousand acres. About twelve years 
later, for the consideration of £20, as is said, the title of the 
Proprietors was confirmed by the Naticook & Wamesit Indians 
— the Naticobks then living about Thornton's Ferry, the Wam- 
esits near Pawtucket Falls. 

GRANTEES AND PROPRIETORS. 

Many of the grantees of the " Farms " as well as of the peti- 
tioners for the charters were at the time men of note in the 
Province. Among the former were John Endicott, Governor 
of Massachusetts, and William Brenton, afterwards Governor 
of Rhode Island. Among the latter were William Brattle, 
whose name is perpetuated in Brattle Street, Brattle Street 
Church, and Brattle's End Dunstable, Peter Bulkley, a fellow 
of Harvard College and Speaker of the Provincial Assembly, 
Sampson Sheafe, a member of the Provincial Council of New 
Hampshire, and others of no less note. 

PERAMBULATION AND SURVEY. 

The Spring next afber its incorporation, Dunstable was per- 
ambulated and the Boundaries of the town established and 
marked by Jonathan Danforth of Billerica, who had laid off the 
grant to the Boston Artillery Company the fall previous, the 
towns of Chelmsford and Groton six years before, and who is 
spoken of in Mr. Farmer's biographical notice of him as one of 
the most eminent surveyors of his time. In an elegy written 
in memory of Mr. Danforth, it is said of him : 

'* He rode the circuit ; chained great towns and farms 
To good behavior ; and by well marked stations 
He fixed their bounds for many generations." 
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NAME, ETC. 

The name Dunstable is said to have been given to the ne^r 
town in compliment to Madam Mary Tyng, wife of Hon. Ed- 
ward Tyng, and mother of Jonathan Tyng, one of the grantees 
in the charter, Madam Tyng having come from a city of the same 
name in Bedfordshire, in the southerly part of England. This 
charter of Dunstable is older by near sixty years than that of 
any town in New Hampshire west of the Merrimack, that of 
Rumford, now Concord, incorporated in 1738, being among the 
next oldest. 

COMPACT OF THE GRANTEES. 

Before taking possession or making any division of their am- 
ple domains, the grantees following the prudent example of the 
Pilgrims of the Mayflower, entered into a social written com- 
pact regulating their future polity in respect to the disposition 
and settlement of the town. In this compact, among other 
matters, it was agreed that each accepted settler, as a personal 
right shouM have a " house lott " of ten acres, one acre to he 
added to the ten for each £20 of estate, but no " house lott " to 
exceed thirty acres ; and all after divisions of the common land 
to be apportioned according to house lots. 

These lots were to be laid out in the same neighborhood and 
adjoining each other, for convenience of defence in case of hos- 
tile attack. "K any settler should fail to pay his dues or 
taxes, his lot to be seized by the town and held till payment.'' 
" To the end that they might live in peace and love with each 
other, every settler was to fence his garden, orchard and corn- 
field with a sufficient fence, four rails in height ; and all land 
not fenced was to be free and common to all the cattle of the 
proprietors." 

HOUSE LOTS LAID OFF AND SETTLEMENT BEGUN. 

These house lots said to have been about eight3' in all, were 
laid out not long afterwards, contiguous to each other, beginning 
at the "Nepk," so called, near the mouth of Salmon Brook, and 
extending southerly along that brook, the Merrimack river and 
the- main road in the direction towards the ancient burial ground 
near the present state line. Near by, and not far from the site 
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of the old school-house in the present Harbor School District, 
the first fort or garrison was built, to which the settlers could 
retire in case of danger. 

It is very evident that settlements had been begun on these 
house lots as early as the spring of 1674, as we find on the town 
records, that on the 11th of May of that year, at a meeting of 
the "Farmers," " Proprietors" under the charter, and "town- 
ship men" or new settlers, it was "voted that the first meeting- 
house should be built between Salmon Brook and the house of 
Lieutenant Wheeler as convenient as may be for the accommo- 
dation of both." 

Thus was begun, in the wilderness, two hundred years ago, 
the infant settlement at Salmon Brook. For sixty years after- 
wards, it stood there solitary and alone, no town north of it 
this side of Canada ; none east of it in New Hampshire to the 
west of Exeter — fifty miles ; none to the south-east, south or 
south-west, nearer than Chelmsford, Groton and Lancaster, at 
the respective distances of fourteen, fifteen and twenty-five 
miles. 

KING Philip's war. 

The next year, in the summer of 1675, the bloody war begun 
by the crafty and cruel King Philip for the extermination of 
the English, broke upon the New England Colonies. The new 
towns of Lancaster, Groton and Chelmsford were attacked and 
burnt, their inhabitants murdered, carried into captivit}'^ or 
driven from their houses* With the exception of the brave 
Jonathan Tyng, every settler at Dunstable fled. Tyng alone 
refused to leave, and fortifying his house he resolved to defend 
it to the last. He petitioned to the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts for a little "guard of three or four men," saying in 
his petition " that he was living, in the uppermost house on the 
Merrimack, lying open to the enemy, but so seated as to be, as 
it were, a watch-house for the neighboring towns." The peti- 
tion was granted, and with this little Spartan band, Tyng 
stoutly defended his rude castle and held the town till the end 
of the war. 

Jonathan Tyng thus nobly and gallantly earned the honor of 
being the first permanent settler of Dunstable, and of all that 
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part of New Hampshire west of the Merrimack, and of having 
his name perpetuated by a grateful posterity in that of the 
town of Tj'ngsborough. 

In 1678, Peace came again ; the fugitive settlers at Salmon 
Brook, or such of them as had survived the war, were at lib- 
erty to return, and the same year it is said, the first meeting 
house was built. At one of their town meetings, about this 
time, it was " voted that the number of settlers might be in- 
creased but not so as to exceed eighty families" in all. In 
1679, the plantation was at last ^^ finished oiU" by the " pro- 
curing and maintaining " the Rev. Thomas Weld as their first 
" learned and orthodox minister amongst them." Under the 
ministration of Mr. Weld, the settlement so increased and pros- 
pered that in 1685 it became necessary to build a larger meet- 
ing house, " about the size of the one at Groton," as the town 
records have it. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 

In the ancient records of births, marriages and deaths, we 
find under the quaint heading of " Lambs born in Dunstable," 
that the first recorded birth was that of William, son of Jona- 
than and Mary Tyng, April 22, 1679. The first marriage that 
of John Lollendine, the Michael Angelo of the first meeting 
house, and the architect of the first bridge across Salmon Brook, 
Aug. 2, 1680. The first recorded death that of the Hon. Ed- 
ward Tyng, Dec. 22, 1681, aged 81. 

KING William's war. 

After an unquiet peace for about ten years, the beginning of 
the war, known in history as " King William's," was signalized 
in New England by the treacherous and horrible murder of 
Major Waldron and twenty-two other inhabitants of Dover by 
the Penacook and Eastern Indians, and the carrying off a still 
larger number as ca|)tives to Canada. The same party of sav- 
ages had planned an attack at the same time upon Dunstable, 
but its execution was prevented by a timely discovery of the 
plot. Two companies of mounted scouts of twenty men each, 
afterwards reinforced by fifty, were promptly detailed to patrol 
the woods from Lancaster to Dunstable. But these precau- 
tions did not save the settlement at Salmon Brook from attack 
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and massacre. ' The town records tell in graphic words, said 
to be in the handwriting of Mr. Weld, their first minister, the 
sad tale of two of these attacks. 



Anno Domini 1691 
Benjamin Hassell Senior 
Anna Hassell his wife 
Benjamin Hassell, their son, 
Mary Marks, Daughter of 
Patrick Marks 



Were slain by our 
Indian Enemies 
Sept 2 in the Eve- 
ning. 



Obadiah Perry and ) ?'*f ^^ *.« hand of our In- 

Christopher /erry ( f^'lI'^^ZTJ''^^ '^' '^''' 

'^ -^ ) m tne mornmg. 

There were at this time in the settlement at Salmon Brook, 
four garrison houses, two of them having four soldiers each, 
one six and another seven. Such garrison houses, as described 
by Dr. Belknap, were surrounded with walls of timber built up 
to the eaves, with the gates as well as the house doors secured 
by iron bolts and bars. So much had the settlement been re- 
duced by this war that in 1696 two-thirds of the inhabitants had 
fled, and in 1699 there were but twenty heads of families to 
contribute to the minister's wood rate. This war lasted ten 
years. Cotton Mather, who wrote its history, calls them ^' 2>e- 
cennium Luctuosum" — the decade of son'ows. 

QUEEN ANNE's WAR. 

In the year 1703, after a short truce, the war known as 
Queen Anne's, broke upon the colonies, and also lasted ten 
years. The scholarly Penhallow, who, as a member of the 
New Hampshire Council, was an actor in them, and who wrote 
the history of the Indian wars, from 1703 to 1726, inscribes the 
title-page of his book with the sad, classic words : — 

" Nescio tu quibus es^ Lector, lecturus ocellis 
Hoc scio, quod sicds, scribere non potui." 

"(With what eyes, O reader, you will read this tale, 

I know not. 
This I do know, mine were not dry when writing it.) 

The Eastern and Canadian Indians again took part with the 
French, and in the course of a few weeks more than two hun- 
dred settlers along our northern frontier were killed or captured 
and taken to Canada. " Terror ubique tremor ^^* says Penhal- 
low — "fear and trembling everywhere." 

In this war, the General Court, in retaliation of the example 
of the government of Canada, offered a bounty of £40 each for 
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Indian scalps. Capt. John Tyng, of Dunstable, was the first 
to avail himself of this grim bounty, and went in the depth of 
winter V says the historian, to the Indian head-quarters and got 
five, for which he was paid £200. Early in the war the garri- 
son house pf Robert Parris, in the south pa-rt.of the settlement, 
was attacked, and himself, wife and one daughter killed. 

In 1706, 'the Weld Garrison, so called, then occupied by 
twenty troopers, was surprised by the savages, and one-half of 
the soldiers killed. The same party murdered six of the inhab- 
itants of the town. The story of this last massacre is thus 
told in the town records : — 

Nathan Blanchard 1 

Lydia Blanchard his wife I T)„gj jyi-. 

Susannah Blanchard his daughter y %^^ _i 
Mrs. Hannah Blanchard niffht 

Goody Cumings wife of John Cumings J ° ' 

Rachel Galusha, Dyed July 3, 1706. 

At this time, including a block-house built by the govern- 
ment, there were seven garrison houses in the settlement, each 
having one or more soldiers, the town being still a " Watch' 
hoiise** for the interior settlements. 

lovewell's war. 

In 1713 the Peace of Utrecht put an end to Queen Anne's 
War. A treacherous peace followed, till 1722, when the war 
was renewed. Dunstable, still on the extreme frontier, was 
attacked, two of her citizens captured and carried to Canada 
by a part}^ of the enemy. The savages were pursued bj'^ soldiers 
from the town, who were ambushed, eight of them slaughtered, 
and all buried in the same grave. 

The following epitaph in the ancient burial ground "spelt by 
the unlettered Muse," tells the bloody tale. 

MEMENTO MORI. 
Here lies the body of Thomas Lund who departed 
this life Sept 24, 1724, in the 42d year of his age. 
This man, with seven more that lies in this grave, 
Was all slew in a day by the Indians. 
In the month of Noyember after this slaughter, the "worthy 
Captain Lovewell" and his company of fearless and hardy men 
vplunteered to "range the woods full wide" and fight the In- 
dians for a year. I need not to this audience repeat the story 
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•of the first, the second, or the last expedition of this band of 
daring backwoodsmen. 

" What time the noble Lovewell came 

With fifty men from Dunstable 
The cruel Pequot tribe to tame 

With arms and bloodshed terrible, 

all familiar to us from our childhood as household words. From 
that day to our own, in our sober histories, in works of fiction, 
in oral tradition, in our most popular New England ballads, 
the names of "worthy Captain Lovewell" and Dunstable, have 
been joined together, as it were, in holy wedlock,' never to be 
put asunder. Of the seventy savages in the desperate conflict 
at Pequacket, according to Penhallow forty were killed on the 
field and eighteen mortally wounded. Qf the thirty-four men 
of Lovewell's company, in the battle fifteen were killed, includ- 
ing all the officers, besides many wounded. Well and worthily 
has a New Hampshire bard, upon visiting the battle-field one 
hundred years afterwards, sung of them 

"Ah ! Where are the soldiers that fought here of yore ! 

The sod is upon them, they'll struggle no more, 
The hatchet is fallen — the red man is low, 

But near him reposes the arm of his foe. 

The names of the fallen the traveller leaves 

Cut out with his knife on the bark of the trees, 
But little avail his affectionate arts. 

For the names of the fallen are graved on our hearts. 

Sleep, soldiers of merit ! Sleep, gallants of yore ^ 

The hatchet has fallen, the struggle is o*er. 
While the fir tree is green or the wind rolls a wave 

The tear drop shall brighten the turf of the brave." 

Though the combatants were so few, and this bloody conflict 
apparently a drawn battle (neither party being in a condition 
to pursue the other) yet so far as related to New England it 
had all the results of a decisive and complete victory. It was 
the last battle of the war ; the power of the hostile savages was 
forever broken, and such of them as were left, gradually with- 
drew from their ancient haunts and hunting-grounds in New 
England to the French settlements in Canada. Peace followed 
the ensuing winter, and from that time to the present the little 
settlement at Salmon Brook, so persistently and bravely de- 
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fended for the preceding fifty years, has never been invaded by 
a hostile savage. From the breaking out of King William's 
War to the making of this peace was a period of thirty-seven 
years, twenty-three of this savage warfare, and but fourteen of 
treacherous, uncertain peace. During all these sad years the 
settlers in our ancient town, feeble and few in numbers, but 
always trusting in God, and literally "keeping their powder 
dry," were yet ever firm and defiant. Living for the most part 
in garrisons — felling the forests and planting their fields with 
their arms ready at hand — listening to the sermon on Sunday 
with their loaded muskets by their seats, or stacked at the meet- 
ing house door — fheir bravest men waylaid and slaughtered — 
their wives and children massacred in their houses, or hurried 
off to a captivity often worse than death — they maintained this 
out-post of oUr modern Christian civilization to the 'bitter end. 

When we turn our eyes backward to the bloody scenes, to the 
terrors and sorrows of the past, and contrast those scenes and 
those sorrows with the peace and blessings of the present, and 
call to mind to what extent this quiet and these blessings are 
due to the sacrifices and sufferings of the early pioneers of Dun- 
stable, what heart not palsied, can fail to throb with emotions 
of gratitude to our common Father for so worthy an ancestry. 

It would be forgetfulness of a duty we owe alike to ourselves, 
to those who shall come after us when we are gone, to the insti- 
tutions civil and religious they did so much to establish, and to 
our common humanity, should we neglect so far as in us lies to 
perpetuate the remembrance of their worthy and noble deeds. 

POPULATION. - 

The population of Dunstable at this period, as stated by 
Mr. Fox, was as follows : 

i680| 30 familiesi or about 120 inhabitants. 
170I1 25 

17", 13 
1730, so 

THE EFFECTS OF THE RETURN OF PEACE. 

With the return of peace, both the town of Dunstable and 
all the country round, begun to experience a degree of pros- 
perity never enjoyed before, and settlements were soon extend- 
ed north and west of the Nashua, and east of the Merrimack. 
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As we have already seen, no town before that time had been 
chartered north or west of Dunstable, in what is now New 
Hampshire, for the preceding fifty years. But such was the 
benign influence of peace, that within sixteen years after '* Love- 
well's Fight " twenty-eight towns, now in New Hampshire, had 
been chartered or granted by the General Court of Massachu- 
setts, and more or less settled, extending north on the Merri- 
mack, to Stevenstown (now Franklin and Salisbury) about 
sixty miles, and on the Connecticut to Number 4, now Charles- 
town, near seventy miles. 

FIRST DISMEMBERMENTS OP DUNSTABLE. 

About this period, or a little before, began the legislative 
dismemberments and mutilations of the body politic of the 
town of Dunstable — afterwards continued with more or less 
frequency for near a century — a treatment little less unkind 
and cruel in its way than that suffered by the early settlers 
from the savages. The first of these excisions was in the year 
1722 when its north-east extremity was cut off, to fill up a cor- 
ner of the Town of Londonderry. The next, in 1731, when a 
thin slice of it of about eighty acres, not enough to weaken the 
muscle, or even to draw blood, was taken from near its south- 
west corner to piece out a side of Townsend. 

Jn the year 1732, all the remainder of the old town on the 
east side of the Merrimack, extending from the north line of 
Litchfield to Chelmsford, was incorporated into a new town 
then called Nottingham. 

In the year 1734, the north part of the then new town of 
Nottingham, and a part of the present town of Merrimack, 
south of the Souhegan, at the junction of that river with the 
Merrimack, were incorporated into a town then and still called 
Litchfield. 

Both of these towns being incorporated by the General Court 
of Massachusetts, were required within three years from the 
date of their respective charters to be "finished out" by pro- 
curing and '^settling in each of them a learned and orthodox 
minister of good conversation, and making effectual provision 
for his comfortable and honorable support." 
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In 1739 that part of Dunstable lying west of the present east 
line of HoUis and the Nashua river was incorporated as a parish, 
known by the name of the West Parish of Dunstable. This 
charter of West Dunstable, as also that of Nottingham, author- 
ized the assessment of a tax of two pence per acre upon all lands 
of non-resident owners, within their chartered limits for the 
space of five years for the building of a meeting house and the 
support of the ministry. The incorporation of West Dunstable 
was the last legislative act of the General Court of Massachu- 
setts affecting that part of the old town now in New Hampshire ► 

SETTLEMENT OF THE NEW PROVINCE LINES. 

For a long time prior to the year 1739 the boundary line be- 
between the provinces of New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
had been the subject of protracted and acrimonious controversy. 
About seventy years before, Governor Epdicott of Massachu- 
setts had caused a monuihent to be fixed three miles northward 
of the junction of the two rivers forming the Merrimack in the 
present county of Belknap, and Massachusetts claimed all the 
territory in the present state of New Hampshire south of an east 
and west line passing through that point, and also all within 
three miles both east and north of the Merrimack. 

On the other hand New Hampshire claimed all the territory 
lying north of a line running due east and west through a 
point, within three miles of the Merrimack, on its north side 
near its mouth. At last a royal commission was appointed to 
settle this controversy, which met for the purpose at Hampton 
Falls, in this State, in the year 1737, the General Courts of 
each province attending the sittings of this commission. The 
Governor of Massachusetts in his coach, and the members of 
the General Court of that province mounted on horseback, 
formed themselves into a procession at Boston and marched in 
state to Hampton Falls, to be present at the sessions of this tri- 
bunal. A fiescription of this cavalacade has come down to us, 
as told by a wit of the time to a son of the Emerald Isle in the 
following pasquinade, which I present as illustrating the cus- 
toms of the colonial governments under the royal charters : — 
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** Dear Paddy, you ne'er did behold such a sight 
As yesterday morning was seen before night, 
You in all your born days saw nor I didn't neither, 
So many fine horses and men ride together, ^ 
' At the head, the lower house trotted two in a row, 
Then all the higher house pranced after the low. 
Then the Governor's coach galloped on like the wind. 
And the last that came foremost were the troopers behind. 
But I fear it means no good to your neck or mine, 
For they say 'tis to fix a right place for the Line" 

The commission at Hampton Falls did not agree, and the 
question was reserved for the King in Council. A decision was 
finally made in the year 1740 fixing the Province line where the 
State line now is. This decision took from the Massachusetts 
claim, and gave to New Hampshire, not only all the disputed 
tract, but also a tract of territory south of that in controversy, 
fourteen miles in width and extending from the Merrimack 
River to the Connecticut, which New Hampshire bad not before 
claimed, embracing all that part of old Dunstable, north of the 
present State line. 

This was for Dunstable "the most unkindest cut of all," 
being for the old town almost as troublesome, not to say fatal, 
a "place for the line" as his neck could have been for the 
Paddy, cutting the body politic asunder from side to side 
through its most tender and vital parts, hard by the ancient 
meeting-house and burial ground. This new line was run in 
1741, leaving in Massachusetts that part of the old town now 
in Tyngsborough and Dunstable in that State, and a narrow 
gore from the old parish of West Dunstable, now in Pepperell, 
and severing from Groton a small triangular tract now in the 
south part of Nashua along the State line. 

EFFECTS OP THE DECISION. 

This decision came upon the settlers in Dunstable, north of 
the new line, with mingled surprise and consternation. Dun- 
stable was eminently and wholly a Massachusetts settlements 
The settlers were nearly all from the neighboring towns in that 
Province, with whose people they were connected in sympathy, 
in business, and b}" the ties of marriage and blood. Their town 
and parish charters, and the titles to their lands and improve- 
ments, were all Massachusetts grants, and their whole civil and 
ecclesiastical organizations under Massachusetts laws. This 
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decision of the King in Council left them wholly out of the 
jurisdiction of that Province, and in legal effect made all their 
charters, the titles to all their lands and improvements, and all 
statute laws regulating their civil and church polity wholly 
void. This decision of the King was final and there was no 
appeal. Though disappointed, embarrassed and indignant, 
there was no alternative but submission. 

Fortunately for them, in the course of a few years afterwards 
a compromise was effected with the adverse claimants of their 
lands and improvements, and their titles and possessions qui- 
eted, and they gradually became more reconciled to the change 
of their allegiance. 

FIRST DOINGS OP THE NEW HAMPSHIRE GENERAL COURT. 

Soon after the "fixing" of the new line the legislative knife 
was again put in motion, and now by the General Court of New 
Hampshire. And, first, in the spring of 1742, the next year 
after the new line was run, the towns of Nottingham and Litch- 
field, with bounds as fixed by Massachusetts, and all the res- 
idue of the old town of Dunstable, were organized into three 
separate districts, so called, by the respective names of Not- 
tingham, Litchfield and Dunstable, for the sole purpose (as 
appears from the law) of collecting province taxes. The only 
officers of these tax districts were assessors, collectors of taxes 
and clerks, all first elected in the several districts in the Spring 
of 1742. The law gave to these districts no ecclesiastical 
powers and no civil authority, other than for the collection of 
Province taxes. This organization into tax districts lasted till 
the spring of 1746. In the spring of 1742 the following named 
persons were elected to these several offices : 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Capt. Henry Baldwin, ) Henry Baldwin, Clerk. 

Zaccheus Lovewell, > Assessors. 

John Snow, ) Thomas Page, Collector. 

LITCHFIELD. 

\ Samuel Cochran, ) Jacob Hildreth, Clerk. 

}ohn Usher, / Assessors, 
acob Hihlreth, ) Alexander Caldwell, Collector. 
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Thomas Harwood, 
Jonathan Lovewelli 
Abraham Taylor, 
Samuel Cummgs, 



DT7NSTABLE. 

Abraham Taylor, Clerk. 
Assessors. 

Enoch Hunt, [ r- « ^ 
Henry Parker, } Collectors. 



INCORPORATION OP TOWNS IK NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Near the first of April, 1746, all that part of old Dunstable 
left in New Hampshire, west of the Merrimack, was divided by 
the Governor and Council into four towns, with the chartered 
names of Dunstable, Merrimack, Holies and Monson. The 
charters of Dunstable and Monson bore date April 1 ; that of 
Merrimack on the 2d, and of Holies (now Hollis) on the 3d of 
that month. Dunstable embraced the southeast part of this 
territory, beginning at the Merrimack, and running west on the 
new province line to the Nashua ; its west boundary being the 
Nashua river, Flint's brook and pond. Muddy brook and Pen- 
nichuck pond ; its northern, Pennichuck brook ; its eastern, the 
Merrimack river. 

The town of Merrimack was in the northeast part, having the 
Souhegan river on the north, the Merrimack on the east ; and 
Pennichuck. brook and pond on the south and west. On the 5th 
of June, 1750, that part of Merrimack north of the Souhegan 
river was annexed to the town as first incorporated, by an 
amendment to the charter. 

Hollis was in the southwest quarter, beginning at the Nashua 
river on the new province line, and running west on that line 
six miles and ninety-six rods to the west line of ancient Dun- 
stable ; thence north on that line four miles and one hundred 
and forty rods ; thence east on a line parallel with the new pro- 
vince line to the west line of the new town of Dunstable ; thence 
south on the new Dunstable line to its southeast corner. 

Monson was in the northwest quarter, containing about an 
equal area with Hollis, bounded north by the Souhegan, east 
by Merrimack and new Dunstable, south by Hollis, and west 
by the west line of the ancient town. 

Nottingham West, now Hudson, on the east side of the Mer- 
rimack as first chartered, being wholly within ancient Dunstable, 
and Pelham embracing its extreme eastern part, were also in- 
corporated as towns in 1746. Litchfield taken wholly from the 
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old town on the east side of the MeiTrimack, was chartered as 
a town in 1749. 

All of these New Hampshire town charters, unlike those 
granted by Massachusetts, were wholly silent in respect to the 
settlement and maintenance of "able learned and orthodox 
ministers and the building of meeting-houses." • 

Benning Wentworth at that time the royal governor of New 
Hampshire, was an Episcopalian, a zealous adherent of the 
Church of England, and* may be well supposed to have had lit- 
tle sympathy with the current orthodoxy of the times, as taught 
in the Cambridge Platform and Assembly's Catechism. 

Instead of the like conditions, as in the Massachusetts char- 
ters in respect to orthodox ministers and meeting-houses, Gov- 
ernor Wentworth, in these New Hampshire charters, expressly 
reserved for the use of the Royal Navy all suitable white pine trees 
then growing, or which should afterwards grow in these towns, 
thus giving for the building of his Majesty's ships of war, all 
such trees as were most commonly used in the building of 
meeting-houses. 

By a Province law of New Hampshire, passed as early as the 
reign of Queen Anne, a majority of the freeholders of the town 
had the right to choose a minister for the town, and to agree 
with him for his salary ; and if the minister so chosen was the 
choice of a majority of the freeholders, the people of the town 
were bound for his support, whether freeholders or not, it mak- 
ing no difference whether the minister so elected was a Calvin- 
ist. Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist or New Light, or 

*' Light that shines when few are nigh, 
For spiritual trades to cozen by." 

In Massachusetts, as we have seen, no minister answered the 
law unless ^' able, learned and orthodox," and of "good con- 
versation." 

We will now turn for a moment to the fate of that part of 
ancient Dunstable left on the south side of the new Province 
line. 

In the year 1758, the General Court of Massachusetts incor- 
porated the north part of Groton, west of the Nashua river into 
a town by the name of Pepperell, including in Pepperell the 
narrow gore of land cut off by the new province line from the 
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west parish of Dunstable. The residue of old Dunstable south 
of the new line continued to be a town, known as ** Brattle's 
End" or ''Massachusetts" Dunstable. 

In 1793, the north-east part of Groton lying east of the 
Nashua river, south of the province line, and west of Massapoag 
pond was annexed to Dunstable, a tract of territory, as is be- 
lieved, comprising nearly one-half the present area of that 
town. In 1793 the town of Massachusetts Dunstable was di- 
vided, and the town of Tyngsborough incorporated from the 
east part of it. 

ONE PINE HILL. 

The boundaries fixed in the charters for the several towns in 
New Hampshire on the west ^de of the Merrimack were not 
satisfactory to a very large part of the inhabitants, and soon be- 
came the subject of persistent and angry litigation. The parish 
of West Dunstable had embraced the whole of the towns of 
Hollis and Monson, and also a considerable and thrifty settle- 
ment on the east side of the parish, known for many years as 
" One Pine Hill,'' now as " Pine Hill" simply. The settlers 
within the old parish limits, before the town incorporations, had 
built a meeting-house, on the site of the present meeting-house 
at Hollis, and at tiie date of the town charter were building a 
second, and had settled a popular orthodox minister in whom 
they were all well united. The whole settlement at One Pine 
Hill having been set to Dunstable by the charter of that town, 
embracing a large number of the worthy members of the church 
and society in Hollis, among whom were two of its deacons, 
the members of the old society, much to their inconvenience 
and vexation, found thiBmselves in the three dififerent towns of 
Hollis, Dunstable and Monson. In this dilemma, the settlers 
at One Pine Hill at first petitioned the town of Dunstable for 
its consent to be set ofiT to Hollis. This petition was denied. 
After this refusal the town of Hollis united with the settlers at 
One Pine Hill in a petition to the Governor and Council for the 
relief denied by Dunstable. The people of Dunstable opposed 
the petition, both sides employed counsel, but after a protracted 
litigation this petition was dismissed. 
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The people of One Pine Hill afterwards offered the town of Dun- 
stable £1500 (O.T.) in money for its consent to be set off to Hoi- 
lis. The selectmen of Danstable called a town meeting to con- 
sider this offer — the town meeting voted not to sell One Pine Hill 
at that price, and still '^ refused to let its people go." At last a 
second petition was sent to the General Court, which after hav- 
ing been long and stoutly contested on both sides, was finally de- 
cided in favor of Hollis and the people of One Pine Hill. Upon 
the first appeal to this supreme provincial tribunal. Col. Joseph. 
Blanchard of Dunstable was not only a member of the Provin- 
cial Council, but also acted as attorney for Dunstable. At the 
second trial Col. John Hale of Hollis was a member of the 
House of Representatives, and of course one of the judges^ 
What influence these pregnant facts may have had in producing 
the different results in the two Vials is left to us of the present 
generation to indulge the New England propensity to guess. 
Thus ended a hard contested border warfare for the conquest 
of One Pine Hill, carried on for seventeen years, a period much 
longer than the siege of Troy, twice as long as our own war of. 
the Revolution, and still, after the lapse of more than a cen- 
tury, no Homer has sung its heroes, — no Bancroft penned its 
history. At the close of the contest, in 1763, the General 
Court passed an act setting off One Pine Hill, with its people, 
to Hollis, establishing the town line where it now is, taking 
from Dunstable and giving to Hgllis a tract of territory nearly 
three miles long and two miles wide, and peace for a short time 
again reigned between the' belligerent towns. 

MONSON. 

The town of Monson had a corporate existence under its 
charter for twenty-four years. For that period it held its town 
meetings, elected its Moderators, Selectmen, Tithingmen, Hog- 
reeves, Deer-keepers and other town officials, but I am pained 
to say that I can find no evidence that it ever had any school, 
school-housie, or meeting-house, or any learned Orthodox min- 
ister, or any minister not Orthodox. The only public struc- 
ture belonging to the town, was a " pound " built for the con- 
finement of disorderly cattle. 
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It appears, both from its own and the Hpllis records, that its 
Inhabitants, *' of a sober and orderly conversation," were in 
the habit, as previous to the town charter, of attending the 
meeting at HoUis, and paying their minister's *' rates " for the 
support of the ministry there. In the meanwhile they were 
not wholly forgetful of the propriety of having a minister and 
meeting-house of their own, and the town meeting, on more 
than one occasion, appointed a committee to search about the 
centre of the town for a suitable site for a ^^ Meeting House 
place." But after repeated examinations, this committee gave 
up the search in despair, and. in the year 1770, the people, 
abandoning all hope, petitioned the General Court to put a 
final end to their unhappy life, by a- repeal of their charter, 
stating, as the reason for it, that the land about the centre of 
their town was *' so barren and broken as to be wholly unfit for 
their civil and religious polity " The consent of HoUis to ac- 
cept the south half, and of Amherst the north half, of the sup- 
pliant town, having been first obtained, an act was passed 
dividing the town of Monson by an east and west line, very 
nearly in the middle, annexing the north half to Amherst and 
the south to Hollis. In this manner, in response to its own 
praj'ers, the old town voluntarily parted with its corporate life 
and has been efiaced for a century from the map of New Hamp- 
shire, and all memory or tradition of it nearly lost to the 
present generation. 

THE MILE SLIP, RABT AND BROOKLINE. 

In the years 1762 and 1768,, respectively, the towns of Wil- 
ton and Mason were chartered, leaving a tract of unincorpo- 
rated land about one mile in width, between the east line of 
' those towns and the west line of Hollis and Monson, known 
for many years after as the "Mile Slip." In the year 1769, 
the settlers then living on the "Mile Slip," uniting with the 
inhabitants in the west part of Hollis, petitioned the governor 
and council for a town charter. The petition was granted, and 
about one-half of the "Mile Slip" on its south end, and a 
tract of land from the west part of Hollis, about one and one- 
fourth of a mile wide, were chartered as a town by the name of 
Baby. In 1786, another tract of scbout three-fourths of a mile 
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wide was taken from HoUis and annexed to Raby ; afterwards ^ 
in 1798, upon the petition of the inhabitants to the General 
Court, the name of the town of Raby was changed to Bro.ok- 
line. Thus it will be seen that about two-thirds of the present 
town of Brookline was included in ancient Dunstable. 



SECOND CHANGE OP BOUNDARY BETWEEN HOLLIS AND DUNSTA- 
BLE — NASHUA RIVER BRIDGE. 

For some years prior to 1773, there had been a second char- 
acteristic controversy between HoUis and Dunstable, growing 
out of a dispute, in respect to the building and support of a 
bridge across the Nashua river, not far from the south-east 
corner of Hollis, at the sharp bend of the river near the place 
since known as " Runnells' Mills." This bridge, being on 
their main road to market, was indispensable to the people of 
Hollis. Being much less needed by Dunstable, the people of 
the latter town though, in the language of the law, "often re- 
quested," refused to pay any part of the cost of erecting or 
maintaining it. The course of the Nashua, along this bend of 
the river, being between the two towns, the people of Hollis 
insisted that those of Dunstable, equally with themselves, were 
bound to aid in supporting this bridge, and menaced that town 
both with suits at law, and also with an appeal to the General 
Court. The people of Dunstable refusing to be convinced by 
this sort of argument, at last a joint committee of the two towns 
was appointed to enquire into the questions in dispute. This 
committee finally made report that the Nashua river was not in 
either town, that the lines of neither town crossed it, and that 
consequently neither could be compelled to build a bridge 
across it. 

* But this Report brought no relief to Hollis. That town still 
needed the bridge, and now threatened to appeal to the Gen- 
eral Court for an act to remedy the shortcomings of the law of 
the people of Dunstable and of the town lines. Fortunately 
for the quiet of the two towns, it so happened that all the land 
on the Dunstable side, in this bend of the river, was then owned 
by two worthy, sensible farmers, known on the Hollis records 
by the names and titles of Ensign Ebenezer Jaquith, and Ensign 
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Daniel Merrill. Both of these men chose to live in Hollis, 
where they could have an acceptable minister and good preach- 
ing, rather than in Dunstable, where, in those times, they were 
not sure to have a minister of any sort. Messrs. Jaquith and 
Merrill accordingly proposed to the belligerent towns, that 
themselves and farms, in all about five hundred acres, should 
be set to Hollis. After some further sharp diplomacy these 
terms of peace were accepted by both sides, and by the consent 
of all parties, in the year 1773, an act was passed by the Gen- 
eral Court in accordance with this compromise, and a new line 
run, leaving the land in the bend of the river, and the river 
itself on the Hollis side. Since that time there has been no 
dispute between the towns whether the Nashua river at Run- 
nells' Mills was in two towns, in one town, or in no town at 
all, or whether it was the duty of Dunstaljle or Hollis to sup- 
port *the bridge. 



THE TOWN OP MILFORD. 

The last Act of the Legislative sheers I shall have occasion to 
notice was in the year 1 794, in the putting together of that fair 
but quaintly shaped specimen of corporate patch- work known 
since then, as the town of Milford. This town includes all of 
the **01d Mile Slip" not in Brookline, the remainder of it being 
made up by contributions from the northwest corner of Hollis 
and the southwesterly part of Amherst. All that part of Mil- 
ford taken from Hollis was once in Monsbn, as was also all 
that part of it south of the Souhegan river, taken from Amherst. 
It will thus appear, on inspection of a map of Milford, that 
more than one-half of the area of that town was once in the ex- 
tinct town of Monson, and consequently a part of ancient 
Dunstable. Thus it will be seen by those who have not be- 
come too dizzy in the endeavor to follow me in my wanderings 
about the old homestead, that the ancient town of Dunstable, 
as I have thus identified its fragments, is now to be found in 
no less than /oi^r^een different townships, of which four are in 
Massachusetts and ten in New Hampshire, these fragments 
varying in size from eighty acres to entire townships. 
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HISTORY OP THE SEPARATE TOWNS. 

It woald be pertinent to the theme assigned me, had I time 
and my auditors endurance, to trace to some little extent the 
separate history of the several towns carved out of old Dun- 
stable, fqr the fifty years next following "Lovewell's war" 
down to the time of our Revolution. Fortunately the Ecclesi- 
astical history of the ancient town, and the other towns and 
parishes which come of its substance, was confided, as you al- 
ready know, to an abler and more fitting pen. But it would be 
appropriate to my subject, did my time permit, to say some- 
thing of the first Pioneer Settlers of these towns, of the Petitions 
and Petitioners for their charters,^-of the time and manner of 
the commencement of their corporate existence, — of the first 
Parish^ District and Tovm Elections^ — of their first Town Offi- 
cers and Magistrates^ — and of the manners, customs, fashions 
and amusements of 'our forefathers one hundred and fifty years 
ago. 

I ought also to say something of the means of education in 
these towns, of their schools, school laws, school teachers, and 
school books, not forgetting those approved standard manuals, 
the Psalter and New England Primer. Of their courts and laws 
for the punishment of crimes, and modes of punishment, espec- 
ially of those terrors of evil-doers, the bilboes, pillory, riding 
the wooden horse, the town stocks and town whipping post. Of 
their town officers and their duties, not omitting those now 
obsolete dignitaries, the field-driver, hogreef, deer-keeper, and 
that dread conservator of youthful gravity and decorum, the 
Tithingman. 

But all of these matters, as well as many others of no less 
interest, I must pass wholly by, while I touch lightly and briefly 
upon a few prominent topics common to all these towns. 

■ 

THE WAR IN WHICH LOUISBURG WAS CAPTURED. 

In the year 1744, nineteen years after Love well's war, the 
French and Indian war was commenced, in w;hich the Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire troops undertook the chivalrous ex- 
pedition for the capture of Louisburg. As in all former wars 
the Canada Indians took sides with the French, and came down 
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from the north in large numbers, prowled aroand our defence- 
less settlements, waylaying, murdering and scalping, or carry- 
ing into captivity the inhabitants of the frontier towns, some of 
which, no farther from us than Peterborough, New Boston and 
Lyndeborough, were wholly abandoned. The inhabitants of 
Merrimack, Hollis, Monson and other towns in this vicinity, 
petitioned the General Court repeatedly for guards and garri- 
sons, and at one time ninety scouts were detailed to patrol the 
woods west of the Merrimack from the mouth of the Contoocook 
to Monson and Hollis. The General Court also, during this 
war, for the encouragement of volunteer Indian hunting, in- 
creased the grim bounty on scalps from £100 in " Lovewell's 
War," to £250, and finally to £400 for each Indian scalp taken 
west of Nova Scotia and produced to the Governor and council. 

THE T'RBNCH AND INDIAN WAR IN WHICH QUEBEC WAS TAKEN 

AND CANADA CONQUERED. < 

In 1754 the French and Indian war was begun in which 
Quebec was taken and Canada finally conquered, and lasted till 
1763. 

At this period the extreme frontier settlements were much 
more remote from the towns in this vicinity than in 1744 — the 
towns into which old Dunstable had been divided were much 
more populous, and not only able to defend themselves, but to 
send a large number of men for the several expeditions for the 
conquest of Canada. 

That part of old Dunstable, now Nashua, furnished for these 
expeditions two colonels of regiments, Joseph Blanchard and 
Zaccheus Lovewell, one captain, Nehemiah Love well, and thirty- 
two private soldiers, whose nam^s are to be found in the his- 
tory of Mr. Fox. 

From Hollis there was one captain, Peter Powers ; two regi- 
mental adjutants, Samuel Hobart and Jonathan Hobart ; one 
chaplain of a regiment. Rev. Daniel Emerson ; one regimental 
surgeon. Dr. John Hale ; two lieutenants, Benjamin Abbott 
and Joseph Taylor; two ensigns, William Cumings and Jo- 
siah Brown, and more than fifty private soldiers whose names 
are still to be found on the published company rolls of the New 
Hampshire regiments. I know of no reason to doubt that the 
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other old Danstable towns sent as many men to this war as 
Nashaa and Hollis in proportion to their population. 

THE N. H. GENERAL COURT FROM 1741 TO THE REVOLUTION, AND 
THE MEMBERS OF IT FROM THE OLD DUNSTABLE TOWNS. 

From 1741 to the Revolution, the General Court of New 
Hampshire consisted of a Governor and Council appointed by 
the King, and a House of Representatives, varying from seven- 
teen to thirty-one members, elected from the towns for three 
3^ears. Under the law at that time, no person was qualified to 
vote for a member of the House unless he was an owner of real 
estate in the town of the value of £50. Nor was any candidate 
eligible to election unless he was the owner of real estate of the 
value of £300. The only member of the Council from these 
towns during that period was Col. Joseph Blanchard, who was 
appointed in 1741, and held the office till his death in 1758, 
nor was thei*e any member from either of them in the House 
till 1752, when Jonathan Love well was chosen for Dunstable 
and Merrimack. 

In 1762, all these towns were represented as follows : — 

"''°aeM'^"' * . } Capt Samuel Greeley. 
Merrimack & Monson Joseph Blanchard, 
Dunstable and Hollis Dr. John Hale." 

At the election in 1768 : — 

"^Lhchfield^"'* ( Jam's Undemood. Esq.. 
Merrimack & Monson Capt. John Chamberlain, 
Dunstable and Hollis Dr. John Hale." 

In respect to the election for Dunstable and Hollis, in 1762, 
at the time when the Pine-Hill war was at its height, I find a scrap 
of political history in the N. H. Historical Collections, to the 
following effect : — 

"For a number of years previous to that election, Dunstable 
and Hollis had been classed together for the choice of a repre- 
sentative. Dunstable being the older town, required all these 
elections to be held there, but Hollis having become the most 
populous, requested that the elections should be held in each 
town alternately. This request was refused, and at the next 
election Hollis mustered in full force, leaving at home scarcely 
man or horse. Dunstable, seeing their ^town outnumbered, 
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their town clerk mounted a pile of shingles and called for the 
votes of Dunstable. The town clerk of Hollis mounted another 
pile and called for the votes of Hollis and Dunstable. The re- 
sult was that Jonathan Lovewell was elected moderator for 
Dunstable, and Dea. Francis Worcester for Dunstable and 
Hollis. The votes for Representative were called in like man- 
ner, and Jonathan Lovewell was declared elected for Dunstable, 
and Dr. John Hale for Dunstable and Hollis. After the elec- 
tion," as the story reads, " Lovewell went to Portsmouth, and 
was admitted to a seat in the House. Hale, also, went to Ports- 
mouth, and upon representing the facts in respect to the elec- 
tion to Governor Wentworth, the Governor the next day sent 
his Secretary and dissolved the House, and ordered a new elec- 
tion. At the new election Hale was again returned, and from 
that time to the Revolution (thirteen years) Hollis had a Rep- 
resentative and Dunstable had none." 

ORGANIZATION OF THE COUNTY OP HILLSBOROUGH 

AND THE COURTS. 

In the year 1771 the Province of New Hampshire was first 
divided into five counties, and the County of Hillsborough or- 
ganized in Marcli of that year, with the county seat at Amherst. 
Among the first Judges of the County Court of Sessions were 
Matthew Thornton, afterwards of Merrimack, and Samuel Ho- 
bart, of Hollis., The first Register of Deeds and County Treas- 
urer was Samuel Hobart ; The first Sheriff of the County, Ben- 
jamin Whiting, also of Hollis. 

As appears in the records of the Superior Court of that 
time, the first capital offence tried in the couiity was upon an 
indictment found by the grand jury against Israel Wilkins, Jr., 
of Hollis, charged with the murder of his father, Israel Wil- 
kins, Sr., in the month of November, 1772. It appears from 
the indictment that this homicide was the result of a sudden 
quarrel in which the deceased was mortally wounded by a blow 
upon the head with a billet of wood. The jury found, upon the 
evidence, that the defendant was guilty of manslaughter only 
— ^manslaughter at that time being punishable with death the 
same as premeditated murder. The record of this trial, afber 
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setting forth the verdict of the jury, concludes with the follow- 
ing words : — 

" It being demanded of the said Israel Wilkins Junior why 
the sentence of death should not be passed upon him, the said 
Israel Wilkins Junior prayed the benefit of dergy^ which was 
granted him. Whereupon the Prisoner the said Israel Wilkins 
Junior was burned with a hot iron in the form of the letter T 
on the brawny part of the Thumb of his lefb hand, and it is 
further considered that the said Israel Wilkins Junior forfeit 
all his Goods and Chattels to the King." 

I leave the report of this case as I find it, for the edification 
of the clergy and the curiosity of the lawyers. 



THE CENSUS OP 1775. 

In the year 1775, at the beginning of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, the New Hampshire Convention ordered a census of the 
province to be taken, which was returned in the month of Sep- 
tember of that' year. The following statistics relating to the 
towns into which old Dunstable was divided are copied from 
that census : — 
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Before this census was taken, HoUis had lost eleven of her 
soldiers, of whom nipe had been killed and two had died of 
disease. 
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THE TOWN MEETINGS AND ANCIENT DUNSTABLE IN THE FIRST 

TEAR OP THE RETOLUTION. 

I do not feel at liberty to close this, already too long address, 
without saying a very few words of the doings of these towns, 
and of the utterances of some of their town meetings at the 
breaking out of the war of the Revolution. 

The Town Meeting^.the family gathering of a sturdy, grave, 
and thoughtful yeomanry, the next door neighbor of the hearth- 
stone, was an original New England invention, the rude and 
rustic, it may be, but fitting cradle of American Independence 
— alike the admiration and despair of the friends of constitu- 
tional liberty the world over. 

". Stern nigged nurse thy rigid lore, 
With patience many a year she bore, 
What sorrow was thou bad'st her know." 

One could hardly find or hope for more perfect or better work- 
ing models of this novel New England invention than were 
to be met with in the town meetings of some of the towns 
which came of the old mother settlement at Salmon Brook. 
They all bear their own evidence of legitimacy,'* true chips of 
the old block," and all their utterances in their family gather- 
ings, as preserved, in those autobiographies, their town records, 
are of one thought and one speech. But as it is impossible 
on this occasion for us to listen to all pf this family group, we 
will permit the town of HoUis to speak briefly for the whole 
sisterhood. This I do, not for the reason alone that Hollis was 
then the most populous, but for the additional cause that Hollis 
has some facts of interest to tell, for which neither that town, 
nor ancient Dunstable, nor the state of New Hampshire, has 
yet had just credit in any written history. May I not hope also 
that somewhat may be pardoned to a filial affection I confess 
for the place of my birth, the town where my ancestors, both of 
my name and those not of my name, have lived and died for 
three generations. 

In what was done by Hollis — *' The coming events cast their 
shadows before," in the following Resolution adopted with others 
of the like character at a special town meeting November 8, 
1774, five months before the battle of Lexington : 
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"1st. That we will at all times endeavor to maintain our 
Liberty and Priviledges, both civil and sacred, even at the risque 
of our lives and fortunes, and will not onl}' disapprove but 
despise all such persons as we have just and solid reason to 
think wish us in any measure deprived of the same." Again, 
at a town meeting held on the 30th of December, 1774, at which 
a "Committee of Observation" was appointed, the town "Voted 
that we do cordially accede to the just statement of the rights 
and 'grievances of the British colonies and of the measures 
adopted and recommended by the American continental Con- 
gress for the restoration and establishment of the former, and 
for the redress of the latter." 

By the roads travelled in 1775, the distance from HoUis to 
Cambridge was forty-two miles, — to Concord, some more than 
twenty miles. The detachment of British troops sent by Gen. ' 
Gage from Boston to Lexington and Concord, to destroy the 
military stores at the latter place, crossed Charles river late in 
the evening of the eighteenth of April, and reached Lexington 
about five o'clock in the morning of the 19th. The news of 
this expedition reached the middle of HoUis, by mounted ex- 
press, early in the morning of the same day. The alarm was 
at once given throughout the town by mounted messengers, and 
in the course of the day the Hollis minute-men to the number 
of ninety-two, were rallied and met upon the common with their 
muskets, each of them furnished with his powder-horn, one 
pound of powder and twenty bullets. 

Of this company of minute-men, Reuben Dow was captain, 
John Goss, lieutenant, and John Cumings, ensign; and on 
the evening of the 19th of April, or before day-break the day 
fpUowing, all of them were on their march to Concord and 
Cambridge. 

An original roll of this company yet exists, entitled " the 
muster roll of Capt. Reuben Dow's Company of Minute men, 
who marched from Holies the 19th of April, 1775." This com- 
pany was not of course able to reach Concord in season to join 
in the pursuit of the enemy, but the men went on to Cambridge, 
and most of them enlisted' in new companies organized there 
for the eight months' service. Within a few days after this 
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company reached Cambridge we find the following action of the 
HoUis Town Meeting as shown by the town records : 

"Special Meeting, April 28, 1775. 
At a meeting of the town of Holies, called on a Sudden 
Emergency in the day of our Public Distress, Col. John Hale 
chosen Moderator. Voted that we will pay two Commissioned 
Officers, foi^r non-commissioned officers and thirty-four (34) 
Bank and File, making in the whole forty good and able men 
to join the Army in Cambridge, paying the said officers and 
men the same Wages that the Massachusetts men receive, and 
will also victual the same until such time as the Resolution of 
the General Court or the Congress of the province of New 
Hampshire shall be known respecting the raising of a standing 
army." 

A( a town meeting held on the following 11th of May, " Col. 
John Hale'* and "Dea. Enoch Noyes" were chosen delegates 
to the provincial congress to be holden at Exeter on the 17th 
of the same month, and the record of the meeting goes on to 
state: 

"Voted and instructed our delegates to join the other gov- 
ernments in raising and paying the proportion of this province 
in men and money in the defence of the Liberties of these Col- 
onies." 

It will be seen iii the sequel that the vote of the 28th of 
April, touching the "forty good and able men," was no empty 
boast, and that the patriotic pledges then made were mOre than 
redeemed. 

The largest part of the Hollis " Minute-Men " who went to 
Cambridge on the 19th of April, enlisted into the company of 
Capt. Reuben Dow, their townsman, and were mustered into 
the Massachusetts Regiment commanded by Col. William Fres- 
cott, of Pepperell, the hero of Bunker Hill, a neighbor and 
friend of Capt. Dow. The company of Capt. Dow, inclu- 
sive of officers, consisted of fifty-nine men, that number making 
a full company under the Massachusetts act for enlistment. 

The original roll of this company is still in possession of 
Jeremiah Dow, Esq., of Hollis, a grandson of Captain Dow. 
JFrom an original roster of this company, in the possession of 
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the same grandson of Captain Dow, exhibiting the ages of the 
men, with their height and complexion, it appears that Peter 
Cumings, a son of Ensign John Cumings,4ihe youngest member 
of the company, was but thirteen years old ; and that Jonathan 
Powers, its oldest member, was sixty. 

Besides the company of Captain Dow, there were also four 
Hollis soldiers in Col. Prescott's regiment, in a company com- 
manded by Capt. Joseph Moor, of Groton. It may be seen, 
also, by the " Betum'* made by the selectmen of Hollis, after 
the war, to the General Court of New Hampshire, showing the 
names of the men enlisted from the town, and the sums paid to 
each, that in the year 1775, fifteen Hollis soldiers enlisted for 
eight months in other companies. These fifteen, added to 
Capt. Dow's company, and the four Hollis soldiers in Capt. 
Moor's, make a total of seventy-eight eight-moiiths' men from 
Hollis in that year. 

The companies of Captains Dow and Moor, as a part of Col. 
Prescott's Regiment, were marched on to Bunker Hill on the 
evening of the 16th of June, and who, after working all night, 
without sleep or food, in the construction of the redoubt, so 
bravely fqught in its defence the day following. Col. Prescott 
thoroughly knew his men, and on the morning of the battle, in 
refusing a proposition for their relief, after the fatigues and pri- 
vations of the night, he curtly said of them: "^Ae men who 
built this fort mil best defend it," 

Besides tie regiments of Colonels Stark and Reed, and the 
company of Capt. Dow, there were in the several companies of 
Col. Prescott's Regiment, as appears from the rolls, fifty or 
more soldiers from various towns in New Hampshire but a 
short distance from Hollis. Of these, seventeen were from 
Londonderry, eleven from Merrimack, six from Raby (now 
Brookline), others from New Ipswich, Peterborough, and other 
towns. Yet, so far as I am aware, no New Hampshire history 
of the battle makes any reference to the company of Capt. Dow, 
or to the other New Hampshire soldiers in the regiment of Col. 
Prescott. The number killed in the battle in Col. Prescott* s 
regiment was forty-two, of whom eight were from Hollis, being 
nearly one in five of the whole, a loss larger, as is believed, 
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than that of any town either in Massachusetts or New Hamp- 
shire. Pepperell lost six in killed, believed to be the next 
largest. 

Up to the 19th of June, 1775, HoUis had lost eleven soldiers, 
including one killed on that day, and two who had died of sick- 
ness. Of these eleven, four were heads of families, viz. : Na- 
than Blood, James Fisk, Thomas Wheat, and Jeremiah Shat- 
tuck. Six others, viz. : Jacob Boynton, Caleb Eastman, Isaac 
Hobart, Phineas Nevins, Pete^ Poor, and Ebenezer Youngman, 
were young, unmarried men, of whom the oldest was twenty- 
two and the youngest seventeen. 

The time of service of the eight-months men expired in De- 
cember, and near the last of that month a call was made by the 
New Hampshire Committee of Safety, for volunteers for two 
months, to supply the place of the Connecticut troops near Bos- 
ton, who refused to continue longer in the service. In answer 
to this call, thirty- nine men volunteered from HoUis to join the 
army at Cambridge, being two-thirds or more of a company 
raised in Hollis and its immediate vicinity. These thirty-nine, 
including thirty-two of the " minute men" who went to Cam- 
bridge on the nineteenth of April, and did not enlist a second 
time, added to seventy-eight men enlisted for eight months, 
make the aggregate of one hundred and forty-nine Hollis sol- 
diers in the first year of the war. 

It is shown by the "Return" of the selectmen before quoted, 
that in the year 1775, the town paid for the services of its sol- 
diers the following sums : — 

For 66 men for eight months at ;f I2 per man, being £, s. d. 

£\ I OS. per month, 79^ oo oo 

For 37 men for two months each, 1 1 1 oo oo 

For 2 men for six weeks each, 4 lo oo 

For the 92 minute-men to Concord and Cambridge in April, 93 07 07 

Making an aggregate of ;f 1000 17 07 

This sum reduced to federal money would amount to some- 
what more than $4,000.00 in federal coin, a sum equivalent in 
value to at least three times that amount at the present day. 

The population of Hollis in September, 1775, as shown by a 
census then taken, was 1255. Dividing the population of the 
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town by the number of soldiers, would show that that number was 
very nearly equal to one-eighth part of the whole population. 
Other country towns in New England, of no more resources or 
population, may have done as much or even more ; if even as 
much, their worthy deeds and patriotic sacrifices deserve to be 
kept in perpetual remembrance. 

I have given HoUis as an example of the spirit that prevailed 
in the old Dunstable towns, at the commencement of the revo- 
lution. Nashua, Merriiiiack, Hudson, Litchfield, Brookline, 
' were all annimated by the same spirit, and there is abundant 
evidence that they all performed the duties of the hour equally 
well, though the town records of what they said and did have 
not been so well preserved. 

Mr. Fox, in his history of Nashua, says of the first year of 
the revolution, ''That so soon as the news of the fight at Lex- 
ington reached New Hampshire the whole population rushed to 
arms. That in these movements the citizens of Dunstable were 
among the most zealous, and the military spirit derived from 
their fathers was aroused at once into activity. Instantly they 
hurried to Concord to avenge the blood of their fellow citizens. 
Who and how many of these ' minute-men * there were we do 
not know, but the town paid over $110.00 for their expenses. 
Within less than a week a company of sixty-six men was or- 
ganized at Cambridge under Captain William Walker of Dun- 
stable, forty of whom with the oflScers were also from Dunstable, 
four from Nottingham West, and fifteen from Wilton. 

This company was in the battle of Bunker Hill, and had two 
men wounded in the battle, one of whom, William Clogstone, 
soon after died. William Lund, of Dunstable, belonging to 
another company, was also killed in the battle. These two 
added to the eight men killed from HoUis, make an aggregate 
loss of ten men killed in that battle from ancient Dunstable, a 
number equal to one half the loss in the battle of the two New 
Hampshire regiments as reported by Greneral Stark. 

In what I have already said, I have spoken mainly of what 
the men of ancient Dunstable and its subdivisions said, did and 
suflTered, and but very little of our no less courageous and worthy 
ancestors of the gentler sex. I am sure that the gallantry of my 
audience will bear with me in the recital of a very brief and well 
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authenticated story, which I often beard in my boyhood, and 
^which I now find as told to me fifty years ago, in " Sabine's 
Loyalists of the Revolution," in his biographical sketch of Capt. 
Leonard Whiting of Hollis. This sketch I copy as follows, as 
I find it : 

"LEONARD WHITING OF HOLLIS, N. H., A NOTED TORT. 

In 1775 Whiting was the bearer of despatches fi'om Canada 
to the British in Boston and was arrested in Groton, Mass., 
under the following circumstances : After the departure of Col. 
Prescott's regiment of ' Minute men,' Mrs. David Wright of 
Pepperell, Mrs. Job Shattuck of Groton, ttnd the neighboring 
women collected at what is now Jewett's Bridge over the Nashua 
river between Pepperell and Groton, clothed in their absent 
husbands' apparel, and armed with muskets, pitchforks and such 
other weapons as they could find, and having elected Mrs. 
Wright their commander, resolutely determined that no foe to 
freedom should pass that bridge. Rumors at that tim^ were 
rife that the regulars were approaching, and frightful stories of 
slaughter flew rapidly from house to house. Soon there ap- 
proached one Leonard Whiting, the subject of this notice, on 
horseback, supposed to be treasonably engaged in carrying in- 
telligence to the enemy. Whiting by direction of Mrs. Wright, 
in her assumed character of sergeant of the guard, was seized, 
taken from his horse, searched and detained a prisoner. De- 
spatches were found in his boots, which were sent to the Com- 
mittee of Safety, and Whiting himself committed into the 
custody of the Committee of Observation at Groton." 

The maiden name of Mrs. David Wright, the heroine of the 
bridge guard, was Prudence Cumings, a daughter of Samuel 
Cumings, one of the first settlers of Hollis, and first town clerk. 
It appears from the Hollis records of "births and marriages," 
that Prudence Cumings was born at the parish of West Dunsta- 
ble, no^ Hollis, Nov. 26, 1740, and married to David Wright, 
of Pepperell, ^Dec. 28, 1761 . 

In this very desultory address it has been my aim to collate 
and present, somewhat in the order 6f time, some of the more 
important and well authenticated facts pertaining to the history 
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of ancient Dunstable and its subdivisions, for the first hundred 
years from the charter of the ancient town. No ope can be 
more conscious than myself of the many interesting facts con- 
nected with my subject which it was not possible to bring 
within the compass of this address. 

Nor need any one have a more painfhl sense of the very 
many important matters of equal interest which are fast fading 
away from the memories of the living, or alrieady buried in the 
forgotten past with the remembrances of the dead. 

. Yet if what I have now said has served to entertain accepta- 
bly the passing hour — or, what is far better, if it shall have 
some effect to stimulate those who have more leisure, taste and 
ability for such pursuits, to aid further in perpetuating the re- 
membrance of the many brave, noble and geperous deeds of 
out ancestors of ancient Dunstable, and the goodly towns which 
came of their worthy mother, I shall feel abundantly compen- 
sated for this imperfect and humble tribute to their memory. 



ACCOUNT OF THE 

HON. JONATHAN BLANCH ARD, 

BY B. H. SPALDING. 



Jonathan Blanchard, son ot Col. Joseph Blanchard was bom at 
Dunstable, New Hampshire, Sept. 18, 1738. 

He was early appointed to public station, and when the State 
of New Hampshire was divided into counties, he filled some coun- 
ty office it is believed, and on the death of Col. Goff was appoint- 
ed Judge of Probate for the County of Hillsborough, an office 
which he filled until his death, 16th July, 1788, in the fiftieth year 
of his age. In the Freeman's Oracle of the 25th July, 1788, T 
find the following notice of his character: 

"Died on Wednesday, 16th July, 1788, at Dunstable, Hon. 
Jonathan Blanchard, in the 60th year of his age. His remains 
were interred on Saturday following. His funeral was attended 
by the officers of the brigade he commanded, and a large con- 
course of other friends and acquaintances who have paid him the 
last token of their respects. In this visitation the County of 
Hillsborough sustains the loss of the first officer in the Court of 
Probate, to execute which trust he was found in early life, and in 
the discharge of which the widow and the fatherless, with all con- 
cerned, found a ready attendance, a constant friend and an able 
judge. The brigade have lost their general, his consort a kind, 
provident husband, and six children a tender, watchful and benev- 
olent parent; who with their other relations, friends and the pub- 
lic in general greatly lament their loss." 
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Hon. Jonathan Blanchard married Rebecca Farwell of Dun- 
stable, who died 20th Aug., 1811, aged 62. His children were, 
1st, Rebecca, born 4th May, 1766, married Dr Augustus Starr, 
died Oct. 1810, aged 45 ; 2nd, Grace, who married Frederick 
French ; 3rd, Sophia who married Joseph Farwell ; 4th, Charles, 
bom 14th March, 1776, graduated from Harvard college 1796 and 
died at Batavia, New York, 16th March, 1811 ; 5th, Abigail, mar- 
ried Dr. Joseph Eastman of HoUis ; 6th, Eliza, married Thomas 
French, Esq., died in 1845. 

He was chosen a delegate to the Continental Congress, Feb. 28th, 
1783 ; again Dec. 25th, 1783, to the first Monday of the next 
November; and again June 10th, 1784, for one year from the first 
Monday of the next November, but in fact he only served from 
March 1st, 1784 to Aug. 11th of the same year. There remain 
but four persons in Nashua who are descendents of him, Chas. 
French, Esq., John and £uke Hall, and Mrs. Webster. He was 
buried in the Old South burying ground on the west side where 
a lai^ slate stone marks his resting place. 
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Mason^ November 1, 1877. 
Edward H. Spalding, Esq^ 

Dear Sir: — I have long been in possession of documents, papers 
and records relating to the early times of Old Dunstable, and as 
you have expressed a wish to incorporate in the book you pro- 
pose to publish relating to Old Dunstable, my letter to you about 
the Rev. Thomas Weld and the monument erected to his memory, 
also Mr, Moore's article on his visit to Mason and interview with 
me, both of which were published in the Telegraph, and my letter 
to you on the age of John Lovewell, and Col. Bancroft's personal 
narrative of the Battle of Bunker Hill, and such other papers re- 
lating to the early times and people of Old Dunstable as I may 
choose to prepare ; in compliance with your request I now send 
you for that purpose the papers herein enclosed. 

Very truly yours, 

JOHN B. HILL. 



AN EVENING WITH J. B. HILL, ESQ. 



THE STORY OP BUNKER HILL RE-TOLD— OLD DUNSTABLe's FIRST 

MINISTER A TRADITION AS TO HIS DEATH 

CORRECTED — BY O. C. MOORE. 

It is a square brick house in the centre of Mason, but it is trim 
and comfortable. The present proprietor, 82 years old, stands in 
the door, a short, stout, grey gentleman, with a good face and 
a square, full head. His welcome is cordial, aud after tea we 
withdraw to his study. Our host is John B. Hill, Esq., who was 
in practice in Nashua in 1826, but he got little encouragement 
there, as too few young men do, and so he went to Bangor, where 
he made a reputation and a fortune, and where he is still held, by 
all the older citizens who knew him, in the highest respect. He 
returned to his ancestral homestead in Mason ten years ago 
and has since led a quiet, studious, rural life, employing his time 
in writing a history of his native town, making researches on his- 
torical subjects, and attending to the care of his farm. He is a 
grandson of that Colonel Ebenezer Bancroft who was a captain 
at Bunker Hill ; whose grave is in the old South burying-ground 
in Nashua, and who was born and reared in the red house just 
across the line in Tyngsborough. The colonel's commissions as 
captain, bearing the orignal signatures of General Warren and of 
John Hancock, hang on the wall, and though more than a hun- 
dred years old they are in a state of excellent preservation. Mr. 
Hill points to them with pride, as he well may. 

"Understanding that Mr. Hill had an original account of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill, taken by him from the lips of Colonel Ban- 
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croft in 1825, while he was in Nashua, we asked the privilege of 
reading it. Our host took a bundle of papers from the table and 
at once handed us the narrative. The writing was neat and legi- 
ble, but we thought we should like to have the old gentleman 
read it himself. He readily assented, and without spectacles or 
hesitation he read, in a firm and clear voice, the remarkable nar- 
rative. And it is remarkable. As a narrative of the battle 
ot Bunker Hill it i& absorbingly graphic, and as reliable as 
graphic. It is soon to be published, and will be read with in- 
tense interest. Since Levoy read his personal narrative of Ander- 
sonviUe, before the Nashua Historical Society, we have heard 
nothing of such absorbing and thrilling anterest. To have this ac- 
count too from one who had shared conspicuously in that great 
event renders it peculiarly and profoundly interesting. 

Captain Bancroft commanded the old Dunstable company in 
Colonel Bridge's regiment, but he had been detailed for court 
martial duty and was engaged on that service the night before the 
battle. On the morning ot the battle he asked permission of 
General Ward to join his company which was engaged in fortify- 
ing Bunker (Breed's) Hill. Permission was given. Soon after 
he arrived in the redoubt General Putnam rode up and ordered 
the intrenching tools sent away, and he went with them, leav- 
ing Colonel Prescott in command. The whole number of men in 
the redoubt was one hundred and sixty-three. Two small cannon 
had been brought to the redoubt in the morning, but owing to 
Putnam's action the men were obliged to dig away the dirt and 
make embrasures with their hands. This work was cheerfully per- 
ionned, though not without some scolding at Putnam's order. 
By order of Colonel Prescott he loaded and fired the cannon 
twice and the balls fell in Boston. When the red-coats firat 
made their appearance, a portion of the men in the redoubt 
wavered and prepared to retreat. Colonel Prescott and Captain 
B.meroft both addressed thera, and from that time the men stood 
uj> manfully to their work. The little band was under rigid 
(u<]c*rs not to fire until the word should be given, and when they 
(lid tire to aim low and at the fine coats. Every man took dead- 
ly aim. The red line approached as if on dress parade. Notwith- 
si.-inding orders, half a dozen random shots were fired. Then 
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the deadly volley fell upon the red line. It shook, broke and 
fell back. Again it was rallied and again it was shattered. 
A third time it was re-formed and advanced. The men in 
the redoubt saw their danger in being flanked. Their ammuni- 
tion was nearly exhausted, and the red-coats were now approach- 
ing by both flanks. 

The fire from the redoubt continued steady and deadly, howev- 
er, but the ammunition of some was exhausted, and the rest had 
but a few rounds left. To remain longer at their post was to be 
cut ofl and meet a useless death. The retreat began. Already 
the red-coats were at the entrance. It was a fight now with 
clubbed muskets. Captain Bancroft had fired twenty-seven 
rounds and he had one round left. Already the red-coats were in 
the redoubt. An oflSicer sprang upon the parapet. Captain Ban- 
croft fired at him and he fell. From what he subsequently 
learned he had little doubt that the officer was Major Pitcairn. 

Now to escape. The entrance to the redoubt was choked with 
red-coats, but Captain Bancroft was a powerful six-footer, noted 
for his strength. With his gun in both hands outstretched before 
him, he dashed among the red-coats, crushing one and another, 
but at last his gun was wrested from him, but not till he had cleared 
the redoubt. One red-coat stood between him and escape. With his 
open hand he dealt him a powerful blow across his throat, and his 
open mouth was the last he saw of him. Ball after ball whizzed 
by him as he fled. They pierced his clothing, and one took off 
a forefinger, but he kept right on. On the Neck he met reinforce- 
ments, under the laggard Gerrish. He was weak and exhausted, 
from loss of blood. Seeing a tethered horse by the road, a soldier 
helped him upon it, and he made his way to Cambridge. Captain 
Bancroft served through the war, and was promoted to a lieuten- 
ant colonelcy. He died in 1827, in his 90th year, and few men in 
this region were more respected or were more deserving of re- 
spect. 

There was a striking parallel between the cases of General 
Warren and Captain Bancroft, and it is one of the injustices of 
history that the one has been rendered immortal and the other 
well nigh forgotten. Each was a volunteer in the ranks that day, 
and each did effective execution with his musket. There was no 
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more conspicuous figure in the redoubt than Bancroft's, and he 
was the last to leave the redoubt. Warren left before him, and 
fell mortally wounded. Bancroft escaped with a slight wound, 
and it is doubtful if any other man in the redoubt used his trusty 
gun with more terrible effect. Certainly none showed more un- 
yielding grit. 

A TRADITION CORRECTED. 

The recent monument erected in the old South burying ground 
in Nashua to the memory of Rev. Thomas Weld, the first minis- 
ter of old Dunstable, says that he was killed by the Indians- 
Such was the tradidon, and it so appears in the Gazetteer of John 
Farmer, but Mr. Hill has two letters from Mr. Farmer, in which 
he admits his error, and declares that Mr. Weld was not killed by 
the Indians. As there was no Indian war in 1702, the year of 
Mr. Weld's death, there can be no question that he died a natural 
death. The inscription on the monument should be changed to 
conform to the fact. 



REV. THOMAS WELD, 



OLD DUNSTABLE'S FIRST MINISTER. 



Mason^ September 24, 1877. 
Edward fl. Spalding, Esq., Deab Sir : — 

During a visit to Nashua, I went to the ancient graveyard, with 
the purpose among other matters, to view the monument recently 
erected by the citizens of Nashua at the grave of the Rev. Thomas 
Weld, the first minister of Old Dunstable. This I found to be a 
granite block of suitable size and dimensions, cut in good taste, but 
I was surprised to find it stated in the inscription that he "was 
massacred by the Indians in defending the settlement." This state- 
ment, I have the fullest reason to believe, has no foundation 
in fact. He died June 9, 1702. There was no Indian war in 
1702, and no attack on Dunstable in that year. Penhallow. p. 20, 
says : "At the arrival of Gov. Dudley in the year 1702, the whole 
body of the Indians was in tolerable good tune and temper, but 
being animated by the French, they soon began to threaten and 
insult the English." And again at page 23 : "Aug. 10, (1703,) at 
nine in the morn they began the dreadful tragedy making a de- 
scent all the way from Saco to Wells." 

The journal ot the Rev. John Pike, of Dover, embraces the pe- 
riod from 1682 to 1709, in which he relates nearly one hundred 
attacks of the Indians on places or individuals, with dates of time 
&c., but states none anywhere in 1702. Judge Sewall's journal is 
also published, embracing much if not all of the same period. In 
it he is careful to note all remarkable events, especially the ordi- 
nation and death of ministers and other noted men. In it he 
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notes the "funeral at Concord of Major Tyng, of Dunstable, 
who was mortally wounded by the Indians in August, 1710, be- 
tween Groton and Concord, and carried to Concord to be cured 
of his wounds." At that date there was no newspaper published 
in the countiy, so that journals, such as I have described, and tra- 
ditions were alone to be relied on for the facts of history, ex- 
cept such as would be found in the public records and documents. 
The killing by the Indians of so distinguished a man as Mr. Weld 
would be likely to be noted in such journals, but in none of them 
will any such statement be found. Rev. Mr. Alvord, in his very 
yaluable History of the Church of Christ in Dunstable, p. 14, says : 
"A tradition prevails that Mr. Weld, of Dunstable, was murdered 
by the Indians, but this is discredited by some of the best author- 
ities and will probably never be settled beyond doubt." 

Misled by this Dunstable tradition Mr. John Farmer, in his 
''New Hampshire Gazetteer, published in 1823, article Dunstable, 
p. 122, says : "In the Spring of 1702 the town was attacked and 
several persons and the Rev Thomas Weld, the first minister, were 
killed." This authority coupled with the tradition, uncontradicted 
and unexplained, would amply justify Mr. Alvord in saying that 
the question would "probably never be settled beyond doubt." 
I think I have the means of removing all doubt in the case. I 
have before me a letter of Mr. Farmer's dated Concord, Dec. 24, 
1826, in which he writes in reference to a project of prej)aring for 
publication a history of Old Dunstable: "1 can furnish the Eccle- 
siastical history if I can find a number of the Repository in which 
it appeared under my signature several years since. I have learned 
iince that was published that Mr. Weld, the first minister, was not 
killed by the Indians, as has been rejjeatedly stated, and I have 
the precise time of his decease." In a subsequent letter under 
date of Concord, January 24, 1827, he writes : "I perceive he 
[i. e, Mr. Hill,] has corrected the name of baptism of the father 
of Capt. John Love well. It is strange that an error should have 
been so long pei-petuated, but I know not that it should be ac- 
counted very strange, as all that the Dunstable people knew seem- 
ed to rest on tradition, no care being taken to preserve for poster- 
ity the deeds and heroic achievements of the primitive inhabitants." 

In the same letter he states : "The first minister was Rev. 
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Thomas Weld * * * ordained in 1685, died (not killed by the 
Indians) June 9, 1702, in his 60th year I suppose that half the 
people of Dunstable will say that Mr. Weld was killed by the In- 
dians, at least half of those who know they ever had a first minis- 
ter, but the truth is not so, as I can prove from good evidence, al- 
though I fell into the mistake in the Gazetteer; whereas in the 
Collections ot the Mass. Hist. Society I cautiously expressed the 
improbability of such an event. I wish Mr. H. would allow me the 
credit of correcting my own errors, especially those I ran into by 
being misguided by others. He will be apt to fjill into similar 
errors if he takes the traditions of Dunstable people on trust. I 
should rely more on the testimony of Col. Bancroft, than on all 
Dunstable put together. I mean no disrespect to the recent in- 
habitants of the place." 

It should be borne in mind that this was written fifty years ago, 
and of course <^an have no reference to the present residents oi 
Nashua. But it may be said that this is new and has never been 
published, and that Mr. Farmer's statement in the Gazetteer, re- 
maining uncontradicted, justified the expression of a doubt in this 
matter. In reply it may be answered, that he took every oppor- 
tunity presented to correct the error, as stated above in the 
Mass. Hist. Society Collections, to which may be added his His- 
torical Catechism and his Genealogical Register published in 
1829, in which, speaking of Mr. Weld, he notes the day of bis 
death, his age, etc., but omits the Indian part of the story. 

I will now state what knowledge I have of the matter which 
satisfies me even without reference to Mr. Farmer's letters, that 
there is no truth in the Indian part of the story. Col. Bancroft 
of Tyngsborough, my grandfather, was born April 1, 1738. He 
always resided upon his farm in Tyngsborough, which was only 
about half a mile from the place where Mr. Weld lived. He died 
Sept. 22, 1827, I had frequent conversation with him in refer- 
ence to matters of interest in the early times of old Dunstable. 
Of these I made careful notes and reduced them to writing more 
than fifty years ago in a book which is now before me. In one of 
these conversations he spoke of Mr. Weld, described to me the 
place of his burial in the old graveyard, and added distinctly and 
emphatically, "He was not killed by the Indians." He added, 
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"His son preached for us in our camp at Butt's hill in Rhode 
Island." 

What means of knowledge had Col. Bancroft which en- 
abled him to deny so emphatically what was asserted by almost 
uniform tradition? Rev. Abijah Weld, son of Rev. Thomas 
Weld, was born in Dunstable in Sept. 1702, graduated at Har- 
vard College in 1723, was ordained at Attleboro', Mass., May, 
1727, and died in 1782. Attleborough is in Massachusetts but on 
the borders of Rhode Island. Col. Bancroft was Lieutenant- 
Colonel in command of the troops of Middlesex county stationed 
in Rhode Island in 1781,and it was evidently upon his invitation as 
commander that Mr. Weld "preached in our camp." Nothing is 
more likely than that they, being natives of the same town, bom 
in the same neigborhood, should have conversation about persons 
and affairs of the place. Mr. Weld would have known the fact 
if his father had been killed by the Indians, and no doubt would 
have alluded to it in such conversation. Again, Dea. Noah John- 
son, born in old Dunstable in 1698, was four years old when Mr. 
Weld died. He lived in Dunstable till his old age then he re- 
moved to Pembroke, where he died in his one hundredth year. 
He was a neighbor and intimate friend of Col. Bancroft, and olten 
talked with him about the Indian wars in which he had taken 
part. If Mr. Weld had been killed by the Indians he must 
have known it, and would doubtless have told the story to Col, 
Bancroft. These and other means of knowledge enabled Col. 
Bancroft, against the almost uniform tradition of the place, to de- 
ny more than fifty years ago the story of Mr. Weld being killed 
by the Indians. It seems that the statement upon the monument 
has no foundation in truth, and now the question arises what 
should.be done? What more suitable and proper than that the 
false inscription should be erased? And this may readily be done 
at small expense and without disfiguring the monument. Noth- 
ing more is required than to dress off about half an inch of the face 
of the monument, thus removing the whole inscription, and then 
the inscription can be restored, omitting the objectionable part, and 
the monument will remain in size and form without blemish, a 
mark of respect to the memory of a worthy man, and highly cred- 
itable to the citizens of Nashua. 

Very truly yours, 

J. B. HILL. 
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Since writing the above, I have found a letter addressed by Mr. 
Farmer to ray brother, Rev. Joseph B. Hill, dated Concord, Sept. 
2, 1823, from which I take the following extract : 

•*The towns of Dunstable and Tyngsborough (the latter a part 
of the former,) were subject to* great depredations from the In- 
dians, and it is much to be regretted that few, very few accounts 
exist of the circumstances respecting them. Even the death of 
one of the spiritual teachers of Old Dunstable, and the first ever 
settled so far to the North, west of the river Merrimack, is left 
unrecorded by our early historians, so far as my information ex- 
tends. Rev. Thomas Weld, the first minister of D., wa skilled n 
the spring of 1702, with a number of others. It would be very 
desirablie to obtain the particulars of this event. It is possible 
that the venerable Col. Bancroft may know something about it. 
The particulars of Joseph or Jo. English if collected would form a 
very amusing story. Have you ever met with the song written 
soon after Lovewell's defeat in 1725? We (i. e. Moore & Far- 
mer,) should much like to obtain and publish it." 

Mr. Farmer subsequently obtained a copy of this song, as he 
informed me, from Mr. Coffin, the Principal of the Tyngsborough 
Grammar School, after an inquiry for it of more than eight years. 
He published it in the N. H. Historical Collections and I publish- 
ed it, with introductory remarks, in the Constellation and Nashua 
Gazette. It will be found in Fox, page 124. 

Mr. Weld was the son of Thomas Weld of Roxbury, baptised 
June 12, 1653, graduated at Harvard College, 1671, ordained 
1685, died June 9th, 1702. He married, Nov. 9th, 1681, Elizabeth 
Wilson, daughter of Rev. John Wilson, of Medfield. She died 
July 19th, 1687. He married second, Hannah, widow ot Abijah 
Savage and daughter of Edward Tyng. She died June 2rid, 1731, 
aged 64, at Attleboro', at the residence of her son. Rev. 
Abijah Weld. 

The first entry in the record of marriages in the old Dunsta- 
ble records, is 

Mr. Thomas Weld and Elizabeth Wilson were maryed the 9th 
of November, 1681. ^ 

In the record of births I find 

Elizabeth Weld, the daughter of Mr. Thomas Weld, was born 
the 15th day of October, 1682. 
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Thomas Weld, the son of Mr. Weld, was born the 7th of feab- 
iwary, 1683. 

eliezer, was born the 5th of Jan a wary, 1684. 

John Weld was born the 5th of "feabiwary, 1685. 

farwell Weld, the son ot Mr. Thomas and Mrs. Hannah Weld, 
was born the 4th of March, 1701. 

Thus far the record. Between John and Farwell several entries 
are made of births in other families. 

I add to the list Thomas, born September 2, 1702, posthumous 
alter his father's death. Graduated at Harvard College, 1723 ; 
ordained at Attleboro', October, 1727, and died May 16, 1782 in 
his 80th year. 

Farmer adds Samuel, another son, died at Roxbury, January 
17, 1717. Samuel was probably a son of the second wife whoge 
name is not found in the record. 

In the record of deaths I find 

Eleazer Weld, the son of Mr. Thomas Weld died the 11th of 
Apirrell, 1686. 

John Weld, the son of Mr. Thomas Weld, died 25 July, 1686. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Weld, the wife of Mr. Thomas Weld died on 
July 29th, Anno Dom., 1787. 

The orthography of most of these entries shows that they could 
not have been made by Mr. Weld or by his written direction. 

Farmer adds, "Thomas his son graduated at Harvard College 
in 1701, died 1704." This might be, for he would then be 21 years 
old, but there is an inconsistancy in the date of his birth which I 
cannot explain. 



AGE OF JOHN LOVEWELL. 

John Love well, of Old Dunstable, did he live to be 120 years old? 
This question has been debated but never definitely settled. No 
record is found of his birth or of his death, nor any entry or mem- 
orandum answering to the character of a record, in which his age 
at the time of his death is stated. In the years 1825-26 I resided 
in Nashua, then Dunstable, N. H. The tradition was then uni- 
form and unquestioned, that this was his age. Fox, whose book 
was published in 1846, seems to have doubted the statement, 
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(see Hist, of Dunstable, page 157,) but finally to have yielded 
credit to it, (see page 152,) and Kidder, (in Expeditions of Capt. 
John Lovewell, page 89,) adopting the traditional age, concludes 
that he might be 116 years of age at the time of his death, Mr. 
Farmer also in his letter to me, says: "I always doubted it,though 
it seems to have passed into history as an undeniable fact." But 
it appears to me that a careful examination of all the facts will 
show that there is no foundation for the statement. During my 
residence in Nashua, I obtained from Moody D. Lovewell, Esq , 
a descendant of John Lovewell, the loan of the town records and 
other papers of Old Dunstable, which were then in his keeping, 
but which I understand are now in the City Clerk's office. This 
book and papers purporting to be records of the town and church 
of Old Dunstable, commencing in 1673 and ending in 1733, con- 
tained as I believe every existing written document relating to 
the doings of the town and church during that period. I made a 
careful copy of every thing in this book and these papers which I 
thought could be of any interest in illustrating the doings of the 
town and church, or the names and fortunes of the residents and 
owners of lands in the town. 

Col. Ebenezer Bancroft, my mother's father, born April 1, 1738, 
was then residing on his farm in Tyngsboro,' the second house 
south of the state line, I had frequent convel-sations with him du- 
ring my residence in Nashua, as well as in previous years, in which 
he was fond ot relating incidents of the early history of the town 
and region, and of the early inhabitants. The substance of these 
conversations I was careful to make minutes of at the time, and 
to make a record of in the same book. This book is now before 
me, and I propose to resort to it and other documents, in order to 
contribute my mite towards solving the problem of the age of John 
Lovewell. 

I find in the "minister's rate for the year 1686," the names of the 
tax payers in the town, residents and non-residents I find no rec- 
ord ot the rate in any preceding year. In this rate the name of 
Lovewell does not appear, bat in the rate for the year 1687 the 
names of Joseph Lovewell and Joh^ Lovewell are entered, each 
rated at 7 shillings. No less rate is set against any name, 
though several others have the same rate. This is the first ap- 
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pearance of the name in the records. In 1688, John Lovewell, Jr., 
is one of the surveyors of the highways. In 1689 John Lovewell, 
iSen. is one of the selectmen. In 1690 Joseph Lovewell is a fence 
viewer. In 1691 John Lovewell is a hog constable. In 1693-4 
John Lovewell is a fence viewer. In 1698 John Lovewell is a sur- 
veyor of highways. In 1715 John Lovewell i? a field driver. In 
"1718, Feb. 3, Voted that the selectmen make a Rat of seventy 
pounds, also that there shall be a committee of five to sarch the 
town books to see what each proprietors gi-ant was, and that no 
man might have more than his grant was, and to see that justice 
be done on that account. The committy was Lt. Farwell, John 
Lovewell, Joseph Bl an chard, Jonathan Robens and Thomas Cum- 
mings." I find no entry of the name of Lovewell after this date 
except in the record oi births and deaths ; that of biiths is as 
follows : 

"John Lovewell, son of John Lovewell, was born 14th of Oct. 
1691, (this was Capt. John Lovewell who was killed at Pequack- 
et,) Zacheus Lovewell, son of John & fanna lovewell was born 
22 of July 1701." 

On a dilapidated sheet I found, 

vewell son of 

ovewell May 

his wife was born 

of May in the year 

vewell the son ot 

Joseph Lovewell 

Lovewell his wile the 

third of May 1691 

Zacheu^ Lovewell, of Zacheus & Esther Feb. 19 1724 

Nehemiah Lovewell of John & Hannah Jan 9 1726-7 

Zacheus of Zacheus & Esther Dec 15 1735 

Jonathan of John & Hannah May 14 1713 

Esther of Zacheus & Esther Nov 10 1728 

Lucy of same Jay 12 1730 

John Lovewell of John & Hannah June 30 1718 

These names are not entered in the order here set forth, but are 

taken from page to pag;e as they are found entered among other 

names without regard to the order ot time. If he was 120 years 
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old in 1754, he was born in 1634 and was 24 years old when Crom- 
well died in 1658. He might then have been an Ensign in Crom- 
well's army according to the family tradition, as stated by Fox, 
but at that early age it is not probable that he was one of the 
"Ironsides;" and if he was, that circumstance furnishes no reason 
why he should flee from his country on the accession ot Charles 
II., for it was only those who had taken an active part in the ad- 
ministration of civil affairs, who were exposed to punishment by 
the new rulers. 

Fox states that he settled in town some years before 1690. His 
deposition taken in 1744, states that he was an inhabitant in 1680. 
His name first appeared in the records in 1687. In the records, the 
name of his wife in one place is Fanna, in another Hannah, and 
in the deposition Anna, all being in fact the same name. The 
birth of his son Jonathan the Judge, is entered May 14, 1713. If 
he was 120 when he died, he was 79 and his wife (by the deposi- 
tion, ten years younger,) 69 when this child was bom. That a 
husband 79 and a wife 69 should at that age have a son born, 
who would be smart enough to become a judge, and who lived 
till 1792, is incredible. 

There is no doubt that Jonathan, the judge, was the son of- 
John, and the brother of Captain John. Fox so states, and CoL 
Bancroft, who knew him well, so stated to me. Now bearing in 
mind that for several years after 1687, there were taking an active 
part in the town affairs, John Lovewell, Sen., and John Love well, 
Jr., tradition may readily have borrowed something from the 
years of the father to add to the age of the son. 

What additional facts are there that can be relied upon bearing 
upon this question? Iii depositions taken in 1744, he states his 
age to be 93 years, and his wife's to be 83 years. Col, Bancroft, 
who was born in 1738, states that Lovewell after he was 100 years 
old walked from his home on Salmon brook to Tyngsboro' meet- 
ing house, and then on the road towards Dunstable, Mass., to 
Thompson's, making nearly ten miles, and was intending to 
return home on the same day, but was prevailed upon by Thomp- 
son to stay over night, and that on his return the next day he called 
at his father's house and that his mother furnished him food and 
refreshment, of which he partook heartily, and then went on his 
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way home. Now if he was 93 in 1744, as stated in his deposition, 
he would be 100 in 1751. Col. Bancroft's mother died in Sep- 
tember 1754. Suppose this journey and call to have taken place, 
in 1752, Col B. would then be 14 years old, an age at which he 
would be likely to notice and remember these facts, and as Love- 
well, according to the deposition, would then be more than 
100 yeara old, it seems to me to be clearly shown that his age at 
the time of his death, which Fox states to have been between 
1754 and 1757, could have been at the last date only 106 years. 
This is according to his own statement under oath. All other 
statements have the support of tradition alone, unsustained by 
any written document or memorandum. 

JOHN B. HILL. 
Mason, N. H., May 28, 1877. 
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BUNKER HILL BATTLE, 



Some time in the year 1818, General Dearborn published a pam- 
phlet, the object of which was to show that but a small share of 
the credit of the Battle of Bunker Hill was due to Greneral Put- 
nam, and at nearly the same time the Bunker Hill Monument As- 
sociation was formed for the erection of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. Col. Samuel Swett published about the same time his 
History of Bunker Hill Battle. In 1825 he published his "Notes to 
his Sketch of Bunker Hill Battle," and in 1826 the second edition 
of his History. In his notes he incorporated brief statements giv- 
en by about eighty persons, oflScers and soldiers, who were pres- 
ent and took part in the contest, of their recollections of the bat- 
tle. He wanted that of Col. Bancroft, which I, at Col. B's. re- 
quest, took down from his dictation, and after it was carefully 
considered, and read to him, he signed it, and I sent it to the 
Monument Association. Of this account Col. Swett in his letter to 
me, dated Boston, 29th Dec. 1825, says : "I have seen Col. Bancroft's 
very interesting statement of the circumstances, within his knowl- 
edge, which occurred at Bunker Hill Battle, to which you refer 
as sent to the Historical Committee of Bunker Hill Monument. 
But as an old venerated friend. Gov. Brooks, had previously done 
me the favor to take Col. Bancroft's statement in writing, during 
a temporary absence of mine from town, which I have carefully 
preserved, and made great use of in my sketch of the battle, I 
was already possessed of the material parts you have committed to 
writing. There are some unimportant minutias in which the two 
accounts do not exactly conform to each other, which embarrasses 
me a little as to depositing mine with the archives of the Bunker Hill 
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Association, vbile the litigious spirit continues about Gen. Dear- 
born's account of the battle. But the part of your account to which 
I object is the statement that no historian has done justice to Col. 
Prescott's claims. Perhaps he did not mean to include so slight 
a work as mine among the histories. In all conversation I have 
had with Col. Bancroft we have agreed as to Prescott's eminent 
claims to distinction in the affair, and in fact my sketch tallies 
with the account given in your report of his opinions." 

It may be remarked that the statement taken by Gov. Brooks 
was on a hurried visit of Col. Bancroft to his house in Medford, 
and if any difference appears in the two statements credit should 
be given to that made by him at his own house, when there was 
ample time lor reflection and consideration. 

COL. Bancroft's narrative. 

One crowded hour of glorious strife, 
Is worth an age without a name. 

The following narrative of incidents in the battle of Bunker 
Hill was reduced to writing by me in 1825 from the dictation and 
statement of Col. Bancroft, at his request, and is now copied from 
the manuscript : — 

On the night of the 16th of June, 1775, my company was or- 
dered out with the detachment to take possession of the heights 
of Charlestown. This detachment consisted of three regiments 
commanded by Col's Prescott, Bridge and Frye, and amounted in 
all to between 1000 and 1200 man. These regiments were prin- 
cipally from Middlesex county, Col. Prescott from Pepperell, Col. 
Bridge from Chelmsford, Col. Frye from Andover. I was that even- 
ing on a court-martial and could not get liberty to go with my com- 
pany, but in the morning of the 17th Gen. Ward granted me per- 
mission to join my company, though the court-martial was not 
through.** Soon after I reached the hill our men left work and . 
piled their intrenching tools in our rear and waited in expectation 
of reinforcements and refreshments, but neither reached us if any 

a, Swett, in his history of Bunker Hill Battle, appendix, pa^e 6, 
states, "Capt. Bancroft was at the laying out of the works, on Bunker Hill." 
This is certainly erroneous. He must have attributed to Capt. B. the 
statement of some other person. It seems by his remarks oh page 7 that he 
made the statement from recollection, having mislaid Bancroft's letter. 
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were sent. The reinforcements halted at Charlestown Neck, 
Whilst I was standing by the redoubt before the action began, a 
ball from the Somerset passed within a few inches of my head, 
which seriously aflfected my left eye so that it finally became totally 
blind. 

When the works were planned no calculation was made for the 
use of cannon, and of course no embrasures were left for them. 
But on the morning of the 17th two ship cannon were sent up 
and a platform with them. About ten o'clock the British troops 
began to make their appearance at the wharves in Boston. Gen. 
Putnam, who had been incessant in his exertions through the 
morning to bring reinforcements, now rode up to us at the fort and 
says, "My lads these tools must be carried back," and turned and 
rode away. An order was never obeyed with more readiness. 
From every part of the line volunteers ran and some picked up 
one, some two shovels, mattocks, <fcc., and hurried over the hilU 
When the pile of tools was thus removed I went through the lines 
to form an estimate of the number of men in the redoubt, at the 
same time stating that those who had gone with the tools would 
come back, though I was by no means confident that they would.^ 
I estimated the number then left in the redoubt at 150, but was 
afterward informed by one of the captains of Col. Frye's regiment 
that he counted them, and the whole number including officers 
was 163.** I was not certain that any reinforcements after this 
time came into the redoubt, thus the number of our eff*ective force 
was very materially reduced. Gen. Putnam had given his orders 
and gone, and nobody seemed to think it belonged to him to 
stop the men and execute the order in a proper way. 

The artillery-men had all gone with the tools and Col. Prescott 
came to me and -said, "If you can do anything with the cannon I 
wish you would. I give you the charge of them." T directed 

b No doubt many of the men did come back and take p^t in the battle 
withm the fort, or at the rail feuce, for the number of killed as reported in 
the three re^rnents of Prescott, Bridge and Frye, was 73, and wounded, 88- 

Th^fnr^/ wi'''^ ^^^^' Pf''.\^- ^^> ^' ^^« ^^ busy to make a second count. 
The fort was on y about eight rods square equal to 133 feet on the front 
Swe t p. 20, and 163 men standing in two ranks would fully occupy the whole 
fZl'Zl'it^T ^'''''^ ^""^J ^" 'l!" ^^"'^^ ^^"'^' would have little opportuni: 
fifth rank '"' ^ ""^^^ ^'"^ '^''^^ P^*^^ ''' '^« ^^^^d- ^^^^"^ «r 
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the men to dig down the bank in order to form an embrasure, 
which they were forced to do with their hands, for the party that 
had cariied off the intrenching tools had not left us a single shovel 
or mattock. Men never worked with more zeal. Many of them 
dug till their fingers bled. To loosen the earth I loaded the can- 
non and fired into the gap, and they dug again and I fired again 
a second time. Both these balls fell in Boston, one near the meet- 
ing house in Brattle square, the other on Cornhill, as I was after- 
wards, informed by Boston gentlemen. * 

By this time the British had landed. They learned that we had 
cannon on the right or most westwardly part of the fort, which was 
probably the reason they did not attempt to flank us on that quar- 
ter till the close of the action. We were not able to use these 
cannon in the action because the enemy advanced and the firing 
commenced before we had time to dig down the bank far enough 
to use them against the enemy.* Still as the few shots that were 
fired gave the enemy notice that we had artillery and prevented 
their attempting to turn our right flank, it must be regarded as a 
very important circumstance, for had they attempted it, they 
would have succeeded, and we should not have had more than a 
shot or two at them. I was fully persuaded that the moment they 
attempted this point, we could no longer maintain our post, and 
the event showed that I was not mistaken, for it was not more than 
four minutes after they turned this flank, before we were obliged to 
retreat. The British troops had begun their march. They were 
steadily and confidently advancing directly in our front. Our 
men turned their heads every minute to look on the one side for 
their fellow soldiers who had gone oflf with the tools and for the 
reinforcements, which were expected, and on the other to see a sight 
to most of them new, a veteran enemy marchhig on firmly to 
the attack, directly in their front. It was an awful moment. The 
enemy had advanced perhaps half the way from their station to- 
ward us, and our men seeing no reinforcements began by a simul- 
taneous movement to draw oflf from the east side of the redoubt. 

c These cannon were removed to the space between the breast-work and 
rail-fence and fired several times. 

i They had been fellow soldiers in the French war 1755-8, lived in neigh- 
boring towns, and were intimate friends. 
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This, in my opinion, was the very crisis of the day, the moment 
on which every thing depended. Col. Prescott hastened to them, 
and I followed him. We represented with earaestness that they 
must not go off^ that if they did all would go ; that it would dis- 
grace us to leave at the bare sight of the enemy the work we 
had been all night throwing up, that we had no expectation ot 
being able to hold our ground, but we wanted to give them a 
warm reception^ and retreat. It is but justice to these men to say 
that they cheerfully took their places again, and maintained them 
as bravely as any that fought on that day. As the enemy were 
advancing within gunshot, Col. Prescott and the officers gave or- 
ders to the men, to take particular notice of the fine coats and to 
aim as low as the waistband^ and not to fire till ordered. A fire- 
ing of eight or ten guns commenced before orders, at the left of 
the riedoubt, but was immediately stopped. We wished the fire 
te be held till the enemy were within six rods. Our first tire was 
shockingly fatal. There was scarcely a shot but told. The ene- 
my were thrown into confusion and retreated a short distance. 
Their lines were broken, and it was some minutes before they had 
conveyed their dead and wounded into their rear. A scattering 
fire was still kept up by our men. They formed again and ad- 
vanced, and were a second time driven back in the same confu- 
sion. They formed a third time and flanked us. A body of rein- 
forcements which had come up in the rear of the redoubt, gave 
them a fire. At this moment, as I understood, Gen. Warren fell. 
Our ammunition was now nearly expended, which the enemy 
probably learned by those who had fired away all their powder, 
throwing stones, which were abundant in the trench. We were 
ioon surrounded on all sides. The enemy had advanced on each 
side of the front of the redoubt, and were pouring into the gate- 
way. The day was over, and we had nothing more but to retreat 
as well as we could. As I was loading my gun the last time, and 
Just withdrawing the ramrod, an officer sprang over the breast- 
work in front of me and presented his piece. I threw away the 
rammer which was in my hand, and instantly placed the muzzle 
of my gun against his right shoulder, a little below the collar-bone, 
and fired, and he fell into the trench. This was my twenty-seventh 
Are that day. The wound it gave was in the same place as that 
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by which Pitcairn died, and as near as I can recollect the person I 
shot answered the description of that officer who was foand mort- 
ally wounded in our trench.** 

I had then a severe straggle to escape out of the fort, the gate- 
way of which was completely filled with British soldiers. I held 
my gun broadwise before my face and rushed upon them, and at 
first bore some of them down, but I soon lost my gun, a remarka- 
bly long one, which I had taken from the French at Chamblee, in 
the old French war. I leaped upon the heads of the throng in 
the gateway and fortunately struck my breast upon the head of a 
soldier, who settled down under me, so that I came with my feet 
to the gi'ound. Directly as I came to the ground a blow was 
aimed at me, with the butt of a gun, which missed my head but 
gave me a severe contusion on the right shoulder. Xumbers 
were trying to seize me by the arms but I broke from them, and 
with my elbows and knees cleared the way so that at length I got 
through the crowd. The last man I passed stood alone, and the 
thought struck me that he might kill me after I had passed him. 
As I ran by him I struck him a blow across the throat with the 
side of ray hand. I saw his mouth open, and I have not seen him 
since. A shower of shot was falling all around me as I ran down 
the hill. One struck off my hat, several marked my clothes, one 
struck me in the left hand, and carried off the forefinger. Our 
men were all in advance of me, and I was almost, if not entirely, 
alone, from the time I left the fort till I came to Charlestown 
Neck, on which there was not a man to be seen. I thought it 
might be some protection from the fire of the floating battenes, to 
go behind the buildings, but on turning the corner I found Col. 
Gerrish with a body of men posted there, I said to him, "Colonel 
Gen-ish, are you here ? I hope to God you will be killed, but I 



d The credit of the shot that killed Pitcairn has been given to Salem, the 
neero. but as four balls were found lodged in hira, they conld not all have 
been fired by Salem. — Swett, appendix, page 25. He fell in the trench of the 
breastwork, as described by Col. B. (Swett, page 49), and he had no doubt 
that the wound from his gun was the fatal one. Pitcairn was carried into 
Boston and died in a few minutes after he was taken out of the boat. Col. 
B. adds. "A gentleman with whom I was acquainted was present when he was 
taken out of the boat, and from the description of the wound which he exam- 
ined and gave me I had no doubt that Pitcairn was the man I killed.*' 
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will not stay to die with you," and took the street again.* By this 
time I grew very faint with fatigue and loss of blood. There was 
a horse tied by the side of the common, and I made towards him 
Col. James Varnum * saw me and came to me. He took me by the 
arm and led me to the horse. While he was with me, the ball of 
the last cannon I heard that day passed within a foot or two of 
me and struck the ground, at a short distance before me. We 
found the owner of the horse by him, and he cheeiiuUy offered him 
to me to ride to Cambridge.* 

Our loss was principally on the retreat. Very few were killed 
in the fort. Lieut. Spalding, of Pepperell, was killed in the fort 
by my side, and I stood over him and fired a number of times. 

Here I want to make a few remarks in regard to Colonel Pres- 
cott. I cannot but consider his case an instance of the injustice 
of history. He has been neglected and left almost unnoticed in all 
accounts of the action that I have seen. But the truth is, that to 
Colonel Prescott, more than to any other individual, we were in- 
debted for the success of the day. He is now dead and I am not 
willing to leave the world without recording my testimony in his 
favor.^ He commanded the detachment that was first ordered to 
go on the hill, and it was to him that all the officers and men 
looked for direction and example. He continued through the 

e Colonel Bridge was court-martialed and narrowly escaped condemnation. 
* •Under the charge of keeping under cover too cautiously in the redoubt." 
Swett, page 56. 

Col. Gerrish Vas tried on this and another charge by court-martial and 
found guilty of "conduct unworthy of an oflScer," aud cashiered. Swett, 
page 57. 

f Swett, page 33. Note.— Colonel James 'Varnum, now of Dracut, a ser- 
geant in Coburn's company, had the top of his hat shot off and two bullets 
through his jacket. 

g He rode to the headquarters of Gen. Ward, the Gambrel- Roofed House 
then owned and occupied by Jonathan Hastings, the college steward, after- 
wards by Dr. Abiel Holmes, now made famous forever, by his son O. W. 
Holmes' Poem, "The Gambrel -Roofed House." Here he was received with 
hospitality, but he told me he left many bloody marks on the bed he occupi- 
ed. 

h. In Spalding's Memorial, page 114, No. 1595, "Lieut. Joseph Spalding, 
born April 26, 1789, in Pepperell, died June 17, 1775. Killed in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Shot from his horae /" He was killed in the redoubt by a can- 
non ball. Swett, page 29, says : "The British artillery on Morton's Hill 
opened on the Americans. Col. Prescott ordered his men to keep unded 
cover of t|^e works, but Lieut. Spalding, standing by his side, had his hear 
completely shot off by a cannon ball." Where was the "horse ?" Such 
is tradition. Officers and men of the three regiments marched from Cam- 
bridge to Bunker Hill on foot. 
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hottest of the fight to display admirable coolness and a self posses- 
sion, that would do honor to the greatest hero that ever lived. 
He gave his orders deliberately, and how effectually they were 
obeyed I need not tell. I ought, perhaps, to remark that his • 
command was confined to the fort. He had nothing to do with the 
rail fence. In the fort he was the sole commander. I state these 
facts because I know them to be true. They have been present 
to my mind ever since that day. My impression then was the 
same that it is now and ever has been. 

At this or some other interview Col. B. said: "In 1755 I en- 
tered the service at the age of about 16 years, and served in the 
Provincial army, in all, five campaigns. In 1757 I received an 
ensign's commission. Orders came that all the commissioned oflScers 
in the Provincial army should take the oath of allegiance. It was 
tendered to me and I took it. This oath ot allegiance had so 
much influence upon my mind, that I was unwilling to be active 
in military movements in the commencment of the troubles with 
Great Britain, and therefore declined being a candidate for the ^ 

command of the minute men who were raised in my neighbor- 
hood. But as soon as the news of the action at Lexington reached 
me, I hastened to the spot and the sight of the fellow citizens 
dead on the field, in my mind fully absolved me from my oath. I 
was then ready to engage heart and hand. I overtook the British 
forces at West Cambridge, and made such use of my gun, that it 
was said I lessened their number." He added at another time : 

"The Captain of the company of minute men raised in Old ^ 
Dunstable was taken sick jt Cambridge, and went home sick, and 
his company followed him home. I was sent for while at Cam- 
bridge by the Committee of Safety, and requested to bring that 
company back, and accordingly consented to take an order to 
the Captain. He thought himself unable to go back with his men, 
and refused to take command of them again. By the unanimous 
desire of the company, I took the command and immediately 
marched them to Cambridge." 

In order fully to appreciate the ciicumstances of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, it should be borne in mind that neither Gen. Ward 
nor the Committee of Safety, nor Col. Prescott had any apprehen- i 

sion that there would be a battle on the 17th. Hence no efiicient 
preparations were made to support the force on the Hill. No doubt 
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the cannon fired by Capt. Bancroft, the balls falling in the streets of 
Boston, caused alarm, and induced Gen. Gage to order an imme- 
diate attack. The party under Col. Prescott was a mere in- 
trenching party, to build the fort, and the detachment of 200 men 
from Stark's troops was, probably, intended to relieve Prescott 
and guard the fort. (Parker's Monograph, page 12.) If there was 
any mistake in fortifying Breed's Hill instead of Bunker Hill, i 
was no fault of Prescott, for Swett expressly states that the 
works on Breed's Hill were laid out by Col. Gridley. Gen. Ward 
hesitated to send reinforcements to Prescott fearing that an at- 
tack would be made on Cambridge. The deficiency in the sup- 
ply of powder was such, also, that there was no intention to bring 
on a battle on fhe 17th of June. 

Refreshments for Prescott's troops were ordered out from Cam- 
bridge, but the British shipping so completely commanded Charles- 
town Neck that teams could not pass, though individuals on foot 
or on horseback might do so. It was not a fault of General 
Ward, that no refreshments reached the combatants. General 
Ward was also full of apprehensions that the enemy would make 
an attack on the camp at Cambiidge and therefore would not 
weaken his position there by sending reinforcements to the Hill. 
It should also be borne in mind that the army at Cambridge was 
the army of Massachusetts and could be commanded only by 
Massachusetts officers. Putnam could command the Connecticut 
troops, but not those of Massachusetts. The troops from Connec- 
ticut and New Hampshire were volunteers and were commanded 
by their own officers. It was in July 1775, that the Congress of 
the United Colonies took charge of the war, and issued new 
commissions to the Massachusetts officers, — signed by John Han- 
cock, President. It is asserted that it was through mistake that 
the fort was built on Breed's Hill, instead of Bunker Hill. No 
doubt the orders of the Committee of Safety were to fortify Bunk- 
er Hill. This was at that time the only hill on the Charlestown 
peninsula known by name. It was the highest point, but it was 
too far from the enemy to annoy the array or shipping. Breed's 
Hill was far better adapted to the objects of the expedition. The 
ground had been previously reconoitered by Putnam and Gridley. 
Swett, page 20. Putnam's plan was first to fortify Breed's and 
then Bunker Hill. He commenced an intrenchment on that hill, 
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and to that work the intrenching tools were carried. If time had 
been allowed to complete that work the forces dnven from 
Breed's Hill would have made a stand there. The dispute which 
delayed the commencing of the work (see Swett p. 20,) was prob- 
ably on the part ol Prescott insisting that his orders were to for- 
tify Bunker's Hill, and Putnam and Gridley insisting that Breed's 
Hill was the proper place for the fortification. 

For the wounds received in this battle, Col. Bancroft was 
placed upon the pension roll of Massachusetts by the resolve 
copied as follows : 

"Resolve entitling Ebenezer Bancroft, Esq., to quarter pay : 
passed January 26, 1778, on the representation of John Lucas, 
Commissioner of Continental pensions, in behalf of Ebenezer Ban- 
croft, Esq., late a Captain in Col. Ebenezer Bridges' Regiment, 
and who was wounded in the battle on the heights at Charles- 
town, on the 17th of June, 1775. 

Resolved, that the said Ebenezer Bancroft, Esq., is entitled to 
quarter pay, to commence the first day of January, 1776." 

The pension was paid to him by Massachusetts, until Congress 
passed the law granting pensions to invalids, for wounds received 
in the service in the Revolutionary War. His name was then 
transferred to the Pension Roll of the United States and contin- 
ued to the close of his life. 

In 1774 an act was passed forbidding the importation of gun- 
powder into the Colonies. A large quantity of gunpowder was 
stored in the castle William and Mary in Portsmouth harbor, com- 
manded by Capt. Cochran with a garrison of ^vq men. The pat- 
riots of Portsmouth and neighboring towns, being informed by 
messages sent by Paul Revere, that the sloops of war Scarborough 
and Canseau, with several companies of British soldiers, were 
about to be sent from Boston to strengthen the garrison and pro- 
tect the fort, determined at once to seize and carry off the powder. 
Dec. 14,1 774 they gathered a large company,procured a gondola,and 
at midnight anchored near the fort and wading ashore, scaled the 
walls, seized and imprisoned the Captain and his garrison, broke 
open* the magazine, and took and carried away about one hundred 
barrels of powder, put it on board the gondola and went up the 
river with it to Durham, and there stored it in the cellar of the 
Congregational meeting house. It was afterwards sent to Cam- 
bridge and did good service in the battle of Bunker Hill. (Brews- 
ter's Rambles, Vol. II, page 168, also see 248.) 
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Having made somewhat extensive researches into the family 
history and genealogy of the families of Farwell's, Fletcher's and 
Bancroft's, who were among the early residents in Old Dunstable, 
and who resided principally in what is now Tyngsborough and 
Dunstable, Mass., I have thought it proper to put on record in 
these sheets, so much of the family history and genealogy of those 
families residing in those towns, as will be of interest to the 
present and future generations of those races. I have also thought 
it might be of interest to add some reminiscences of persons, pla- 
ces and events, relating to individuals of those families, and to lo- 
caliticb of those places of which I possess some knowledge, by 
means of research in ancient records, books and in personal commu- 
nications made to me more than fifty years ago, which I deem in- 
teresting and reliable, and which unless preserved in this manner 
will be likely to pass into that oblivion in which all tradition de- 
pending on personal memory alone, perishes when death seals up 
the voice on which it depends. 

Mr. Fox's History of Old Dunstable is invaluable, and if lost 
could never be replaced. It is not free from errors and omissions, 
many, perhaps most of which would have been remedied or re- 
moved if the work could have had the benefit of his final revision. 
Mr. Worcester's Bi-Centennial Address is an example of diligent 
research, resulting in complete success. It gives in full detail the 
original limits and organization of the township, and its division 
and distribution into fourteen distinct towns and parts of towns, as 
now constituted; and ol the municipal and political incidents for a 
long period of time in each of these towns. The History of HoUis, 
his native town, in the preparation of which it is understood he is 
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now engaged, and for which he has abundant and rich material, is 
now looked for with much interest. The people of Tyngsbo- 
rough and Dunstable, Mass., are deeply indebted to the Rev, Mr. 
Nason, lor the History of Dunstable, Mass., now recently publish- 
ed by him. It will be resorted to with eagerness, in many years 
long hereafter to come, by those who desire to trace back 
their relationship to families that in the last two hundred 
years have resided in those towns. The History of the 
Church of Christ in Dunstable, now the First Congregational 
Church in Nashua, by the Rev. Mr. Alvord, is the fruit of much 
research, and is a very valuable contribution to the history of the 
place, and of the church of Old Dunstable and of the Congregation- 
al churches of the vicinity. The Bi-Centennial address of Professor 
Churchill, on the Ecclesiastical History of Nashua, is perfect, com- 
plete, exhaustive, leaving nothing to be added. It should be pre- 
served in a permanent form, and not be left to the forgetfulness 
and oblivion of the columns of a newspaper. 

It is not my purpose to trench upon, or go 'over the ground oc- 
cupied by either of these gentlemen. Mine is a more humble 
task, treating of individuals rather than of communities. 

Dunstable was granted in 1673. At that date on a line west from 
Dunstable there were no inhabitants between that town and the 
settlements in New York in the vicinity of Albany ; none north 
short of the Freneh settlements on the St. Lawrence, and on the 
east none short of Exeter; all the ten*itory so described was an un- 
broken wilderness, inhabited and occupied by savages, against 
whose attacks there could be no warning, guard or protection, and 
from which the settlement suffered severely for many years. 

It was the fifth town granted and settled in New Hampshire, 
bemg preceded only by Portsmouth and Dover in 1623, and Ex- 
eter and Hampton in 1638. These towns were under the jurisdic- 
tion of New Hampshire. Dunstable was granted by Massachu- 
setts, and was a part of the county of Middlesex. Massachusetts 
claimed all the territory included by lines drawn east of Merri- 
mac river, three miles distant therefrom, from its mouth to a point 
three miles north ot its northernmost source, thence due west to 
the line of New York. To ascertain and mark the point from which 
this due west line was to be drawn, a commission was appointed 
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May 17, 1652, consisting of Capt. Edward Johnson and Capt. Si- 
mon Willard. They took with them John Sherman, Sergeant of 
Watertown, and Jonathan Ince, student at Harvard College, to 
do the scientific work, and a body of Indian guides, and proceeded 
up the Merrimac river, to the lake by them in their report called 
Winnapusseakit, to find the northernmost source of the river. 
This they found and marked for it upon a rock in the lake, the let- 
ters, E. I. for Edward Johnson and S. W. for Simon Willard, W., 
JOHN ENDICOT, GOV., for worshipful John Endicot Gover- 
nor, and reported that "the latitude of the place was 44 degrees 
and forty minutes and twelve seconds, besides those minutes 
which are to be allowed for the three miles more North which run 
into the Lake." 

This inscription, long "lost to sight," was discovered about the 
year 1830, and is described in a letter to John Farmer from Phil- 
ip Carrigan, many years Secretary of State' of New Hampshire, 
and author of the earliest accurate map of the State. See N. H. 
Historical col. vol. 4, p. 194. 

Massachusetts tlms claiming the territory, made the grant ot this 
township. The claim was not acquiesced in by the government 
and propiietors of New Hampshire. They insisted that the ju- 
risdiction and title to a large portion of this territory was with 
them. The controversy for a period commencing long before 
1652, and continuing long after that date, retarded the settlement 
of all the country west, of Merrimac river, and left Dunstable for 
a long period the only settlement in what is now New Hamp- 
shire, except some towns in Rockingham county, and thus exposed 
without protection of neighboririg settlements to Indian incur- 
sions by which it was for a long period harrassed. This contro- 
versy was finally settled in favor of the claim of New Hampshire, 
and in 1741 the line was run between the States and established 
where it now is. The establishing of this line was highly beneficial 
to the State and country at large, and was at once followed by the 
granting of townships and settlement of lands in the vicinity, but 
it was most disastrous to the town of Dunstable. It left a large 
proportion of its inhabitants and wealth in Massachusetts, but the 
meeting house, the graveyard, and minister in New-Hampshire. 
It caused confusion in the afiairs of the town and church, result- 
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ing in the dismissal of the minister, the division of the church, 
and it was many years before peace and order and good will was 
restored to these severed communities. This line so run, passed 
through the Bancroft farm, then owned by Lt. Timothy Bancroft, 
leaving a part of his farm in New Hampshire, but dwelling house 
and most of the farm in Massachusetts. 

I trust no apology will be needed for the frequent mention 
made by me of the name of CoL Bancroft. My mother was his 
daughter. She died at the early age of 27 years, leaving my twin 
brother and me her only children, but seven months old. He al- 
ways took interest in our welfare. I spent much time in my early 
days in his family. Most of the years 1824, 5, 6 and 7 I passed at 
the Law School at Cambridge and in the office of Benjamin M. 
Farley, in HoUis, in the study of law, and in Dunstable, 
now Nashua, in the practice of my profession. During these 
years I spent much time with Col. Bancroft, which was large- 
ly devoted to conversation about the old times of Old Dunsta- 
ble, and to details of his services and experiences in the Indian and 
French and Revolutionary wars. Of these conversations I took 
carefrl minutes at the time, and at once entered the substance of 
them in a book which is now before me. When residing in Dunsta^ 
ble I obtained from Moody D. Lovewell, in whose keeping it 
was, the loan of the original book of records of the township. Of 
this book, which was then in a very dilapidated state, but having 
apparently all the original leaves, and also of some loose sheets tied 
up with it, I^ made a careful copy, word for word, leaving blank 
spaces where the leaves were broken or worn out by use, from the 
first entries in 1673 to the year 1700, and from that date of every 
thing that I thought might be of use or interest up to the last 
date in the year 1733. These copies, thus made by me, are the 
authority for much which I state in my narrative. I had at the 
same time the plan made by Col. Blan chard of the location of 
lots in the township, loaned to tne by Frederick F. French, Esq. 
Also the first book of the records of Dunstable, commencing about 
the year 1744, which I am informed is not now in the clerk's office 
and can not be found. This I had from Daniel Abbott, Esq., the 
town clerk. These books and the plan I returned to the persons 
from whom I had them. Col. Bancroft also, at the times stated. 
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communicated to me a great many facts and incidents relating to 
persons and events in the early times oi Old Dunstable, of which 
I took notes and made record in the manner above stated. 

BIGHTS GBANTBD BY, AND TITLBS DEBIYBD FBOM THE CHABTBB OF 

OLD DUNSTABLE. 

The grant to the Petitioners, of which a copy will be found in 
Fox, page 14, conveyed to them the absolute fee simple of this 
very large tract of land, worth now with its buildings and improve- 
ments millions oi dollars, on the sole conditions that ^'a farm of 
five hundred acres of upland and meadow be layed out of this 
tract for the country's use, and that they proceed in settling 
the.Plantation so as to finish it (out) within three years, and pro- 
vide and maintayn an able and oi thodox minister amongst them.'' 

These proprietors were a sort of organized body which had au- 
thority to make grants of this land, which they were by law or 
custom bound to do, to such persons as they received as inhabitants. 
These grants were a ten acre lot for a house lot, and a thirty acre 
a twenty acre or a ten acre right, according? to the ability of the 
settler in worldly means. These grants were made to settlers by a 
vote of the proprietors, and a committee called "lot laiers" was 
appointed, subject to changes and additions, to lay out the lots 
from time to time voted to new comers. These "lots" were so 
construed that a "thirty acre right" would entitle the settler to 
about 500 acres. One would search in vain in the public records 
oi Massachusetts or New Hampshire for these original grants. 
They were conveyed by no deed, but were recorded in a book kept 
for that purpose by the proprietors. This book, when I resided 
at Nashua, was in the keeping of Moody D. Love well, Esq., who 
kifndly gave me the loan of it, and to whom I returned it. It 
may be now, and certainly ought to be, found in the city clerk.s 
office, but on a search some years ago I did not find it there. 

As a sample of the "laying out" take the following : 

Laid out to Mr. Thomas Weld his heirs and assins forever, his 
30 acre lot purchased of the town of Dunstable, with seventy acres 
of his 2nd division more or less, thereunto adjoining, in manner 
and form following, viz : upon the county highway from Chelms- 
ford, east by two stakes angularly upon the home lot of Samuel 
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Warner, Sen., south by a pine tree marked on the west side of 
Philips hill, and by the second division of Samuel Warner, souXh- 
west and west by marked trees until it touches upon a whit oake, 
commonly called wood chuck tree and from thence by maiked 
trees to a small white oake on the north side of Spectacle hill, with 
a heep of stones about it, and from thence by Samuel Warnei-'s 
eighty poles or thereabouts to a pine tree marked TW & SW 
bounded also on the home lot of Mr. John Hay ward, northerly fif- 
ty and six poles, by too stakes aforesaid and a pine tree on the 
south of witch Spring, and partly on the ministrys home lot, 
through the midst of a small swamp, and close by the south side of 
Sponge Medo directly to the line of Mister Savage's land, formerly, 
now the land of rars. mary tinge, and so running along till it comes 
to an heap of stones, which is a corner of the first settled ministers 
wood lot, the whole elctending a full mile in length and from that 
heep of stones to a small ashe tree in a swamp southerly twenty 
and four poles, and from thence by the line of the ministers wood- 
lot seventy poles to a double pine tree marked TW&M and 
thence running eastward twenty and two poles to the aforesaid 
pine tree marked TW & SW the whole tract lying in the 
form following. east -J 

laid out by Robert Parris 

& 
John Cumings 

Dunstable, April 11, 1684 The lot above desciibed was allowed 
to be recorded to the Reverant Mr Thomas Weld by us 

Peter Bulkly 
Jonathan Tynge 
John Cummings 

Another name illegible. 

This may have been a lucid description at that time, but it 
would be a difficult problem now either to put it upon paper or lo- 
cate it on the land. In answer to enquiry. Col. B. stated, "Spec- 
tacle Hill is on this farm which is the south bound of Mr. Weld's 
farm." It is probable that the land located as above was adjoining 
the ministerial lot in which Mr. W eld lived, and that the M. in the 
corner marked T. W. and M.was a corner of the ministerial lot. He 
added "the first meeting house was on the land where Joseph 
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Flether's barn now stands. The second was on Cumraings Pol- 
lard's farm, about twenty rods from the great road, on the north 
side of the road leading but of the river road, about two rods west 
of the great rock. There was a large common around it." The 
principal settlement when the State line was run was in this part 
of the town. Here was the minister's house, the meeting house, the 
grave yard, the residence of the Tyngs, Blanchards, Frenches and 
Farwells, The dwelling house of the Rev. Mr. Prentiss was lately 
and I presume is now standing. It was a narrow two story house 
on the west side of the road, about half a mile from the line of the 
State, and when I last knew of it was occupied by Mr. Sherburne. 

He added "John Cummings (whose wife was killed in the Indian 
attack on Weld*s garrison, see Fox, page 81,) lived on the farm 
where Dr, Cutler lives. Cumming's arm was broken. He lay in 
the swamp west of my house over night, and the next day made his 
escape to the garrison near Tyngsborough village. These facts as to 
this Indian attack, (detailed lully in Fox,) I had from Dea. Col- 
burn who was then in active life and knew all the circumstances." 

In answer to my enquiries about the "farms and farmers" he 
stated : "Tyng's farm bounded on Chelmsford line and extended to 
Westford and north to the brook at Tynsborough meeting house. 
The next was Waldo's which extended fromTyng's to the mouth of 
Howard's brook. Wheeler's from Waldo's to the ferry by 
Pollard's. Turner's farm was Tyng's woods. The artillery farm 
was north of Nashua river. Brenton's farm was east of the M, 



river." 



Again he saj^s, "I have always understood Mr. Weld was buried 
under the great stone and Mr, Prentiss by him." 

"The State line occasioned the difficulty which led to the dis- 
mission of Mr. Swan. Mr. Swan's wife was a Blanchard. Mr. 
Prentiss was esteemed a scholar and a man of talent. His wife 
was a sister of Judge Tyng ." 

"The meeting house in which Mr. Bird preached was changed 
to a dwelling house and as such is now occupied by Hon. Jesse 
Bowers." 

Any one not accustomed to read or copy these ancient records 
would be liable to make mistakes and sometimes ludicrous 
ones entirely, mistaking and perverting the sense and mean- 
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ing of the original. Of this I find some instances in what purports 
to be copies in Mr. Alvord's History, Page 6, second line from 
the top, reads "laid out for the county's use." It should be coun- 
try's use, that is ior the future disposition of the General Court. 

Such reservations were common in grants made by the General 
Court, but none will ever be found *f or the county's use." 

Page seven reads "that Mr. Weld be suited to continuance " 
The original is invited. 

To illustrate the remarkable variations on the 8th page I place 
the original record and Mr. Alvord's copy in parallel columns. I 
add that a thirty acre lot is 30 acres of land and no more, a 30 
acre right is 30 acres of land, and a right to a share in the whole 
128,000 acres granted by the charter. 



> 



MB. ALVORD S COPY. 

Oct. 9, 1682. 
Voted that Mr. Weld shall 
have a twenty acre lot, paying 
charges as others were paid and 
paying lor his labor his charges as 
others are. Voted that there be 
another divison of land to make 
up every man a thirty acre lot, 
according to which consideration 
every thirty acre man and those 
paying according to their pro- 
portions do oblige themselves to 
pay twenty shillings in money 
towards the building of a meet- 
ing house, said house to be built 
within one year after the date 
hereof, according to the dimen- 
sions of the meeting house in 
Groton, and also that a person be 
appointed to demand and collect 
of such persons as have lands 
within the bounds of the town, 
what they will voluntarily give 
towards this work, the money to 
be paid in part when the work is 
half done, and the remainder 
when the whole work or building 
is completely finished. 



OBIOINAL BECOBD. 

Oct. 9, 1682. 
Voted that Mr. Weld shall 
have a twenty acre lot, paying 
charges as others have paid, and 
paying for the future as others 
do. Voted that there be anoth- 
er division of land to make up 
every thirty acre lot 500 acres, 
and so less lots according, upon 
which consideration every thir- 
ty acre man and those less 
accordmg to proportion doe 
oblige themselves, to paie twen- 
ty in money towards the 
building of a meeting house 
to be built within ^year after the 
date hereof, accoroing to the di- 
mentions of the meeting house 
in Groaton; and also that a per- 
son be apointed to demand and 
collect of such persons as have 
farmes within the bounds of the 
town, what they will voluntarily 
give towards this work, the 
money to be paid one half when 
the work is half done, and the 
remainder when the whole work 
or building is completely fin- 
ished. 
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There is manifestly a great difference in the import of these two 
statements ol the doings of the town at this meeting. There was no 
such thing possible under the charter as "division to make up every 
man a thirty acre lot.'" The titles under the charter and by-laws 
of the town were a thirty, a twenty and a ten acre ri^A^, according 
to the wealth and means of the party received as an inhabitant, and 
also to a like proportional right to all the ungranted parts of the 
128,000 acres included in the township. The proprietor of the 
thirty acre right could claim no more of the common land until the 
proprietors voted to make a division. That they did at this meet- 
ing, by voting for another division, "to make up every thirty acre lot 
600 acres," &c., a very different thing from voting to make up every 
man a thirty acre lot. The proprietors could continue to vote 
a second and third division, &c, until all the common land should 
be divided. 

In those days the farms of settled ministers were not taxed in 
these towns. Mr. Weld was not settled, that is ordained, until 
1685. The grant to him of a twenty acre right in 1682 was not 
made to him as a minister, but as an inhabitant of the town, 
and the condition of the grant was that he should "pay as others 
have paid, and pay for the future as othei*s do," showing that 
though owned by a minister it was not to be exempt from charges. 

What can be the meaning of the terms "paying lor his labor his 
charges as others are" I have not been able to discover. Mr. Al- 
vord's copy leaves out entirely the "division of 500 acres," which 
was the most important point of the doings of the meeting. — 
Equally unfortunate is the change of the word farmes to lands. 
The owners of the farmes here spoken of lived some in Boston, 
Cambridge, Woburn, Beverly, Marblehead, Salem and perhaps, 
other places. These farms were not thirty acre rights, and ol 
course were not included in the assessment of twenty shillings. 
They were granted by the General Court to individuals before the 
grant of the town. This assessment was to be collected by the 
town collector. He had no assessment against these farms, and 
it was perfectly proper that a person (not the collector,) should be 
appointed to "demand and collect of such persons as have farms 
within the bounds of the town, what they will voluntarily/ give ;" 
nor would it be congruous after voting an assessment on every 
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thirty acre lot and right, to appoint a person ''to demand and col- 
lect of such persons as have lands within the bounds of the 
town," (which of course embraces all who own lands by whatever 
title) "what they will voluntarily give." Again the change of 
the record from "the money to be paid half when half the work 
is done," to "part when half the work is done," is no improvement. 
The record of the Selectmen's meeting, 17th of October, 1687, 
is equally unfortunate, I present the copy and original in par- 
allel. 

At a Selectmens meeting Oct. At a Selectmens meeting Oct- 

10, 1687, it was ordered that 10, 1687. It was ordered that 

every thirty acre lot shall bring every 30 acre right shall bring 

in to Mr. Welds, a cord of wood in to Mr. Weld a cord of wood 

and so soon as able every lot by and so proportionable every lot, 

the 20th of November against by the 20th of Nov. upo7i the 

the forfeiture often shillings for foi'feiture of 10 shillingSjfor want 

want of every cord thatdoes not of every cord that does not come 

come in according to that time, in according to the time. By 

By order of the Selectmen. order of the Selectmen, 

JoHX CuMMiNGS, Clerk. John Cummings, Clerk. 

I copy a document entered upon the records without date, but 
undoubtedly before the settlement ot Mr. Weld, which shows what 
was the agreement and understanding of the non-resident propri- 
etors, and of the inhabitants, as follows : 

" We whose names are hereunto written, Proprietors of lands 
within the township of Dunstable, in New England, being desir- 
ous of the increase and flourishing of said plantation ; one chief 
means whereof, under God, is the settling of a pious and able min- 
ister there; the present number of inhabitants being so small as 
that they are unable to bear the charge of a comfortable mainten- 
ance for any such. For encouragement therefore to so good a 
work, we do therefore freely promise and engage, each one for 
ourselves, yearly to contribute and pay upon demand, unto the Se- 
lectmen of said town, or their order, for the use of the minister in 
said town, in money the summe of fifteen shillings per annum 
for a thirty acre right of land there, and in. like proportion for a 
greater or lesser quantity of land, that each of us have there, from 
the first day of May instant, until such time as we come to settle 
and improve our lands, and then to pay in proportion with other 
inhabitants. 
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By a thirty acre right, we mean thirty acres in the homestead, 
or town lot, with all other divisions of land, that are already laid 
out, with all the privileges and appurtenances belonging to said 
thirty acres, which are at pi-esent five hundred acres, here called a 
thirty acre right, always provided that the subscribers and their 
successors^ be wholly freed from all other town rates and charges, 
until they settle on said lands, and become inhabitants there, also, 
that when there come to be more proprietors, and that the above 
rate of fifteen shillings, with what the inhabitants are to pay, 
amounts to more than fifty pounds per annum, then every man 
to be abated in proportion. 

In witness, whereof, we have subscribed our names the day 

aboved mentioned who are non-residents. 

Jno. Harwood, 1 whole lot Peter Bulkeley, 

Thaddeus Mackerty, 1 lot, Elisha Hutchinson 30 s, 

Jno. Jacob, 1 lot, 15 s., Sampson Sheafe 1 lot. 

For my 1-6 of Capt. Scarlet's lot, 3 s., Jonathan Tyng, 45 s., 

George March, for Turner's 1-2 lot, 78. 6 d., Jno Hubbard 15 s., 
John Hayward, 30 acre lot, • John Conrej^ 

Thomas Clarke, do. John Viale, 

This document, drawn up with accuracy and skill and schol- 
arship far beyond that exhibited by any town clerk of old Dun- 
stable, shows what was a thirty acre right and also that, the non- 
resident proprietors were not liable to be taxed for building a 
meeting house, and the propriety of the vote that "a person be 
appointed to demand and collect of such persons as have 
farms within the borders of the town, what they will voluntarily 
give toward the work," that is, the building of the meeting house. 
John Cummings the town clerk was directed to make a transcript 
of this agreement into the town books, and his charge for the 
same was allowed and paid. I think the copy is in the handwriting 
of Mr. Weld." 

CAPT. WILLIAM TTNG's "SNOW-SHOE" EXPEDITION, AND SOMS 

NOTICES OF THE TYNG FAMILY. 

Col. Bancroft's narrative of Capt. William Tyng's expedition 
in command of the "snow-shoe" men in the winter of 1703, against 
Old Harry, is as follows : 

"William Tyng was Captain of a company that marched to Con- 
necticut river to protect the Deerfield and Hatfield people. He 
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was also sent out with a detachment to kill Old Harry, His or- 
ders, which I have seen, were from the Governor "to destroy him 
root and branch," which he did. Old Harry was a traitor. He 
pretended friendship, and was received with confidence by the ^ 

settlers, but it was found that he led and directed attacks of the 
Indians He led attacks on Dunstable. Tyng executed his or- 
ders effectually. He found Old Harry's camp. He was out hunt • 
ing. Tyng got what information he could from his squaw. He 
waited till he came home and killed him. Old Harry lived up the 
river towards Winnipiseogee Lake." 

"To reward this act the General Court of Massachusetts, granted 
to the company, the town of Manchester. The Province line was 
run before they had full possession of the grant. The Derry folks 
attacked Chamberlain and Butterfield, two of the settlers, and drove 
them off with violence. There was a great enmity between our 
folks and the Irish from Derry. Some of our folks from this town 
went there to drive them away. One of them went to the Rev. 
Mr. McGregore and provoked him so much that he gave him a k 

severe whipping. The next Sunday evening, he confessed to his 
church his fault, in giving away to anger, and was unanimously 
forgiven.^ 

"After the Revolution the heirs of the members of this company, 
applied to the Legislature of Massachusetts for a compensation 
lor the loss of the Manchester grant, and a township was grant- 
ed to them in Maine, to be located anywhere east of Saco river, 
adjoining lands already granted. Dea. Aaron Chamberlain, of 
Chelmsford and I were appointed to locate the grant, which we 
did. My claim to this is derived from Henry Farwell, my grand- 
father, who was one of the company, whether an officer I do not 
know. I think Tyng's lieutenant was Samuel G^uld, the father 
of Mark Gould. The township selected by us was Wilton, Me. 
A list of the names of the company that killed Old Harry may be > 

found with the town clerk, of Wilton, Me., or with Col. Silas 
Gould, the Proprietor's clerk, in Wilton." 

This township of Wilton was divided into lots of 160 acres, 
apportioned among the proprietors according to their several in- 
terests. Of the lots belonging to Col. Bancroft he assigned two 
to each of his daughters, six in number. The lots assigned to 
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my mother, who died leaving me and my twin brother infants, 
about sevcm months old, remained in his hands unsold till we in 
1817 entered Harvard College. They were then sold by him and 
the proceeds applied towards payment of our expenses in college. 
And now I find a question made, whether this expedition was 
not commanded by Capt. John Tyng and not William Tyng, as 
stated by Col. Bancroft, and am referred to Fox, page 77, as prov- 
ing that it was Capt. John Tyng. In Potter's Manchester, page 
201, 203, the story is told of the grant of Manchester, to the 
heirs of the snow shoe men, under Capt. William Tyng, and pub- 
lic documents are cited and copied in which his name is frequently 
and constantly used. On examination I am satisfied that there is 
no ground for controversy, that Col. Bancroft is right, and Mr. 
Fox is right. The expedition commanded by Capt. John Tyng, 
was to Pequacket, and is not stated to have been on "snow shoes." 
That of Capt. William Tyng was towards and near to Winnipis- 
seogee Lake, and was the ^\/irst snow shoe expeditions^ and this 
most important matter is wholly omitted by Mr. Fox. The gov- 
ernment furnished snow shoes to enable soldiers to march in the 
winter into the camps and villages of the Indians It is well known 
that a man will, in winter, travel very much farther in a day on 
snow shoes than without them, and the Indians finding that the 
deep snows of winter were no protection from hostile attacks, soon 
after this expedition withdrew to a greater distance from the set- 
tlements. The whole story of the grant of Manchester, to the 
heirs of Capt. Wm, Tyng's company of " snow shoe men ;" of the 
quarrels between Harry's town and Derry, and our folks and the 
Irish, is left out of Fox. Potter, page 205, date 18 June 1736. "In 
the House of Representatives, ordered that the new township late- 
ly granted to the^officers and soldiers of the company under the 
command of Maj. Wm. Tyng, deceased, lying on the east side of 
Merrimack river, commonly called Old Harry's town, be and here- 
by is declared, and determined to belong to and henceforward to 
be accounted a part of Middlesex. This township thus granted 
was called Tyngstown, in honor of Maj. Wm. Tyng, of Dunstable, 
who led the expedition in 1703, on snow shoes as far as Winnepis- 
siokee Lake and killed six of the enemy." The act of the Legis- 
lature states Wra. Tyng's expedition to have in 1703, and th© 
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number of the enemy killed to be six, the place near the Winnepis- 
siokee Lake. That of Capt. John Tyng, Fox states to have been in 
1703-4, that is 1704, and the place Pequackett, and the number 
killed, five, so here is a difference in the year, in the names of Cap- 
tains and of places, and of the numbers killed. 

The truth is there were two winter expeditions from Dunstable? 
one under Capt. William Tyng, the other under Capt. John Tyng ^ 
one in 1703, the other in 1704, one to Winnepissiogee Lake, the 
other to Pequackett ; one killed six of the Indian enemy, the other 
five ; one was the '4irst snow-shoe expedition," the other probably 
on snow shoes bat second or subsequent; one inserted in FoxV 
Dunstable, the other omited. The whole story is told in the nar- 
rative of Col. Bancroft and in Potter's Manchester. 

But this is not the only controversy that has arisen in regard to 
these brothers, John Tyng and William Tyng. The Brinley pa- 
pers say that William Tyng was wounded by the Indians between 
Lancaster and Concord, and carried to Concord and died, and wa» 
buried there. The same papers state that his wife died in 1708^ 
and was buried in Chelmsford, and Mr. Francis Brinley, from whom 
I have the copy, very pertinently adds the query: why not buried 
beside his wife in Chelmsford ? It is further stated in the Brinley 
papers that John Tyng died in England, unmarried. That he died 
unmarried is doubtless true, but it was in Concord, not in England. 
That he was unmarried is shown by the will of his father, who died 
in 1723, in which mention is made of his son John as dead, but 
none is made of wife or children, and no true statement is found 
showing that he had any children. Judge Sewall in his journal 
writes, " 1710, Aug. 18, Major Tyng's buried at Concord, where he 
had been some time to be cured of his wound." Mr. Nason, His- 
tory of Dunstable, page 107, says, " The first act of the town in 
the impending crisis, 1768, was, " to choose the Hon. John Tyng 
to act for them at Boston, on the twenty-second day of Septem- 
ber, 1768, in convention," and adds in afoot-note, " Son of Major 
John Tyng, who was mortally wounded by the Indians between 
Groton and Concord, carried to Concord and died there in 1711." 
In Harvard College catalogue the date is 1710. Nason adds, that 
Judge Tyng was born in 1700 and died in 1797. In Fox's 
Dunstable, page 251, it is stated that John Alford Tyng, son of 
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Eleazer Tyng, born 29th Aug. 1729, was Judge Tyng. Judge Tyng 
graduated at Harvard College, 1725, four years before John Alford 
was born. In Harvard College Catalogue it appears that he died in 
1797. In the Brinley papers it is stated that William Tyng married 
Lucy Clark, daughter of Rev. Thomas Clark, of Chelmsford, and 
that Judge Tyng was their son, born in 1705, and that he died very 
aged. By this account his age would be 92, not 97 as told by 
Nason. Now as Mr. Robert Brinley married the granddaughter 
and only descendant of Judge Tyng, and who inherited his estate 
and mansion and no doubt had his papers, we may readily believe 
that Judge Tyng knew who his father was, and that the Brinley 
papers are in this matter entitled to credence. 

Here two brothers are said to have been wounded by the Indi- 
ans, and carried to Concord and to have died there, and a well 
known and distinguished gentleman is said to have been the son 
of each one of three brothers, thus showing how unreliable is tradi- 
tion unsupported by record evidence in cases where such evidence 
does in fact exist. 

I find various and conflicting reports in what purports to be 
records of the Tyng families, but when they are fully compared, 
it seems to me that a statement substantially true and consistent 
may be eliminated, and the errors corrected, and the source from 
which they are derived pointed out. Mr. Fox, p. 250, states that 
Edward Tyng removed from Boston to Dunstable in 1679, died 
Pec. 28, 1681, aged 81. The age on the tombstone is 71. His 
children were Jonathan, b. Dec. 15, 1642 ; Edward, Governor of 
Annapolis, etc.; Hannah, m. Habijah Savage, and second Rev. 
Thomas Weld ; Eunice, wife of Rev. Samuel Willard, President 
of Harvard College ; Rebecca, wife of Gov. Joseph Dudley, and 
another daughter, who married a Searle. 

Next I take the Brinley papers so called. 

Edward Tyng, the first Tyng that came from England, died at 

Dunstable anno . His wife was Mary Sears, born in England 

died in Dunstable and buried there with her husband, anno 

aged . Their children were, 

. 1. Mary, m. Searle, Governor of Barbadoes, both died and 

buried there. 

2. Rebecca, m. Joseph Dudley, Governor of Massachusetts. 
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3. Hannah, m. Savage, an ancestor of Hon. James Savage, 

the antiquarian. 

4. Eunice, ra. Willard, an ancestor of the late President 

Willard of H. C. 

The only son of said Edward and Mary Tyng was 

Jonathan, lived in Boston, Dunstable and Woburn ; died in Wo- 
burn and buried there anno 1722-3. He married Sarah Usher, 
daughter of Hezekiah Usher. She died and was buried in Dun- 
stable anno . 

Third, I copy from a pamphlet by Rev. Timothy Alden, Jr., 
printed at Boston, 1808. 

William and Edward Tyng, two brothers, came from England 
about the year 1630, William, who spent his life at Braintree» left 
no posterity. Edward married his first wife. Miss Sears, in Eng. 
land, a lady of remarkable piety. She died at Boston, probably 
soon after their arrival. He removed to Dunstable, where, in 1681, 
he ended his days, having reached his ninety-first year. His sec- 
ond wife, Maiy, of what family is unknown, the mother of all his 
children, survived him till about the beginning of the last century 
His son, Jonathan ^ , born in 1642, was an ancestor of the late 
Hon. John Tyng, Esquire, and in a foot note is added " He died 
April 18, 1797, aged about 94 years, and lies in a tomb erected in 
the spacious walk in his garden, at Tyngsborough." His second 
son, Edward 2, m. a daughter of Ensign Thaddeus Clarke, of Fal- 
mouth, now Portland. Then follow the names of his daughters, 
as already stated. Of these statements I will observe that the 
date, 1630, is undoubtedly wrong. More likely the date should be 
about 1640 ; that the name Mary, of his first wife, is without au- 
thority, the name Mary was of his second wite. It is only in Al- 
den's book that I find that he had a second wife. Also that his 
age, 91, is eroneous. His tombstone states 71. The Brinley pa- 
pers state that Jonathan was the only son of Edward. Of the 
second generation I shall notice only Jonathan^ and Edward^ . 
And first of Edwards . He married a daughter of Ensign Thad- 
deus Clarke of Falmouth, now Portland. Edward^ had four chil- 
dren. 1, Edwards , 2, Jonathan, who died at an early age, 3, 
Mary, who married Rev. John Fox, of Woburn, 4, Elizabeth 
who married a brother of Dr. Franklin. In a foot note is added, 
Rev. John Fox. s^n of his predecessor at Woburn, Rev. Jabez 
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Fox, a descendant, according to the family tradition, from John 
Fox, the martyrologist, died Dec. 12, 1756, aged 79. His wife sur- 
vived him eight or ten years. 

Edward 2 , was appointed Governor of Annapolis, was taken on 
his passage to that place, and carried to France, where he died. 

Edward 3 , after the death of his father, resided in the family of 
his aunt, Mrs. Dudley, till he was of age to enter on seafaring life. 
He married first, a daughter of Captain Cyprian Southack. 
She died in London. At the age of almost fifty years, in 1731, he 
mariiedJAnn, a daughter of Jonathan Waldo, a merchant of Boston. 
Their children were seven, three only lived to maturity. 1, Ann,* 
who died in Nov. 1756, a month after her marriage with a British 
officer. 2. Edward,* an officer in the British army, who died a 
bachelor in England. 3. The present Col. William* Tyng of 
Gorham, 

Edward,^ by a commission from Gov. Belcher, dated April 16, 
1740, was appointed Captain of Ihe South and North Batteries 
and Fortifications in Boston. He was afterwards appointed Cap- 
tain of the Province Snow, or Queen's Galley, Prince of Orange, 
and in 1744 he captured a French privateer of superior force. 
For this achievement a number of merchants in Boston presented 
him as a testimonial a silver cup, weighing about one hundred 
ounces, with a suitable inscription. 

When the General Court of Massachusetts had determined to 
attempt the reduction of Louisbourg, Governor Shirley sent for 
Captain Tyng, and directed him to procure the largest ship in his 
power. He purchased one on the stocks nearly ready for launch- 
ing, and fitted her up to carry 24 to 26 guns. She was named 
the Massachusetts Frigate. He took command of her, and was 
appointed Commodore of the Fleet. On the 18th of May, 1745, on 
this vessel he captured the Vigilant, a French man-of-war of 64 
guns. Sir Peter Warren offered him the command of this valu- 
able prize, with the rank of Post-Captain. Being advanced in 
life he declined the appointment. He was born in 1683, and died 
in Boston Sept. 8, 1755, at the age of 72 years. 

His only surviving child, Col. William Tyng, of Gorham, Main^ 
was born in Boston, Aug. 17, 1737. In 1767 he was appointed ^^ 
Sheriff of the County of Cumberland, and in the same ^ 
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came a resident in Falliiouth, now Portland. In 1769 he married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander Ross, Esq., a native of Scotland. 
In 1774 he received a Colonel's commission from Gov. Gas:e He 
did not sympathize with the patriots in the approaching struggle 
with Great Britain, and withdrew from the County of Cumber- 
land ; and when the English army took possession of New York, 
he repaired to that place and at the close of the war, went to Nova 
Scotia; and when the Province of New Brunswick was organized, he 
was appointed Chief Justice of the Court. In 1793 he returned to 
this country, settled in Gorham, and resided there to the close of his 
life. He died Dec. 8, 1807, and was buried from St. Paul's church, 
Portland. In the ancient graveyard in Portland many years ago I 
found at his grave a very fine monument erected to his memory. 
He had no children, and thus, in this branch of the family, was 
the last of his race of the name of Tyng. 

Jonathan,^ Edward,^ born Dec. 15, 1642; Fox says he married 
Sarah, daughter of Hezekiah Usher ; that his children were John, b, 
about 1680, grad. H C«, 1690, (that is to say at ten years of age,) 
killed by the Indians 1710. William, born April 22, 1679. Jona- 
than, b. Sept. 20, 1686 Eleazar, b. April 30, 1690, grad. H. C, 
(1712). Beersheba, b. Feb. 6, 1694. Mary. The Brinley papers 
name only John, William and Eleazar. 

The list in Savage is as follows : 
"1 Francis b 11 Dec. 1669. 

2 Elizabeth b 28 Dec. 1670. 

3 Jonathan b 29 Jany 1672 d young. 

4 John b 11 Sept. 1673. 

5 Mary b 16 Jany 1677 

All these were probably born in Boston. He then removed to 
Dunstable. 

6 William b. April 22, 1679. 

10 Jonathan b Sept. 29, 1686. 

11 Eleazar b April 30, 1690. 

12 Beersheba b Feb. 15, 1696." 

Thus far Savage. The Dunstable records insert between Wil- 
liam and Jonathan 

« 7 Hezekiah b 29 May 1680 d May 29, 1690. 

8 Edward b March 2 1682 d Aug 25 1682 

9 Joseph b June 6 1683 d May 2 1684." 
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Of Col. Jonathan Tyng I have to say that he was one of the 
j)etitioners for the charter of Old Dunstable, was one of the gran- 
tees, and of the first settlers in the township of Old Dunstable, 
and was the only inhabitant who kept possession of and defended 
his house through all the Indian wars. He was for many years, 
and until he removed to Woburn, the leading man in all the 
business and affairs, civil, military^ municipal and ecclesiastical, of 
the place, and in the defence of the settlement and country from 
Indian invasion. In what year he removed to Woburn I have 
not ascertained, but it was previous to 1713. His first wife was 
garah, dr. of Hezekiah Usher. She died, date not ascertained, 
and he m. 2nd, Sarah, the widow of James Richards of Hartford, 
Conn. She was the daughter of William Gibbons of Hartford. 
She died Feb. 8, 1714, aged 69 years, and was buried at Woburn. 
He married a third wife, Judith, the widow of the Rev. Jabez Fox 
of Woburn. She was the daughter of Rev. John Rayner, once 
minister of Plymouth, Mass , who went from Plymouth to Dover, 
N. H., 1655 Col. Tyng died Jan. 19, 17£4. She survived him 
many years and died at Woburn June 5, 1736, in the 99th year of 
her age. 

The following action of the town of Woburn will show that 
he removed to that place before the year 1713, and also the re- 
gard in which he was held by the people of that place. "In 1713 
the town by special favor allowed Col. Tyng, a gentleman from 
Boston, who has been one of Governor Archer's Council, and 
who more recently had married the widow of the Rev, Jabez 
Fox, and come home to reside, to erect a pew in the meeting- 
house at his own cost, which was to be the town property, after 
his own and his lady's decease," Hist, of Woburn, p. 83. Mrs. 
Tyng died in 1736, and " in 1738 Nathaniel Saltonstall, Esq., Jon- 
athan Poole, Esq., and Capt. Isaac Dupee, gentlemen of distinc- 
tion from abroad, asked permission to build pews for themselves. 
This was not granted, but the town granted liberty to Saltonstall 
to sit in the Tyng pew." 

The third generation presents, in the three sons of Jonathan, * 
three prominent characters, and gives rise to many questio'' 
Each of the three brothers, John^ , William^ and Eleazar,^ 
clared by different authors to be the father of Judge Joh'^ 
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Tyngsborough, Mr. Fox, page 251, states that John Alford Tyng, 
son of Eleazar Tyng, born Aug. 29, 1729, is Judge Tyng. Mr. Na- 
9on, History of Dunstable, p. 107, says that Judge John Tyng, born 
1700, died 1797, is the son of Major John Tyng, who was wounded 
by the Indians, carried to Concord and died there in August, 1710. 
Mr. Allen, History of Chelmsford, p. 128-9, says, that "Lucy Clarke, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Clarke, married Major William 
Tyng, son of Col. Jonathan Tyng and father of the late Honor- 
able John Tyng, Sept. 19, 1700. She died April 25, 1708. Her 
husband. Major William Tyng, was wounded by the Indians be- 
tween Groton and Lancaster, was carried to Concord and died 
Aug. 16, 1710, and was buried there," and reference is made to 
family records in possession of Robert Brinley, Esq., Tyngsboro' 
On application by a friend to the Rev. John L. Sibley, late li-, 
brarian of Harvard Univei-sity, I am furnished with this cop y 
from his collection of Biographical Sketches of Harvard graduates- 
"1691, Tyng, John, M. A., born Sept. 11, 1673, probably at 
Boston, was fourth child of Hon. Jonathan Tyng of Dunstable 
and WobuiTi, by his first wife, Sarah, daughter of Hezekiah Usher. 
He was Major of Militia in the Indian wars, resided in that part 
of Dunstable now incorporated as Tyngsborough. He was mor- 
tally wounded by the Indians in the year 1710, between Groton 
and Concord, and carried to Concord and there died." 

" By some it is said that these statements pertain to William 
Tyng, and that John the graduate died in England unmarried, 
but Jonathan in his will dated 1721-2, mentions the death of his 
son John, but no widow or children of his, and Sewall writes, 
'1710, Aug, 18, Major Tyng's buried at Concord, where he had 
been some time to be cured of his wound.' " 

Mr. Sibley's statement leaving the matter undetermined, the 
reference in Allen's Chelmsford to the family records in possession 
of Robert Brinley, led me to seek for light in* that quarter. I 
knew that Mr. Brinley married the granddaughter of Judge Tyng, 
the only child of Mary, a daughter of Judge Tyng and wife of 
John Pitts, Esq. She was his heir and inherited his large estate 
and stately dwelling, and I had no doubt must have had posses- 
sion of his papers. On application for information I was referred 
to the Hon. Francis Brinley of Newport, R. I., as able to answer 
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uLy enquiries. From hini I received a copy of what related to 
the Ty ng family, a part of which has already been made use of 
in this book. It is manifest from the absence of dates, and other 
indications, that many of the statements in these papers were 
made up from recollection, and not from records. Of Jonathan 
Tyng and his wife, Sarah Usher, he says : 

"They had, according to my papers, but three children. 1. John 

Tyng, died in England, unmarried anno . 2. William Tyng. 

3. Eleizar Tyng, Justice of the Peace and Col. of the 2nd Regi- 
ment in Middlesex. He was born in 1690 and married Sarah Al- 
ford, daughter of John Alford of Boston. She died and was 
buried in Dunstable, May, 1752, aged 60. The above named Wil- 
liam Tyng married Lucy Clarke, daughter of Thomas Clarke, 
minister of Chelmsford, Mass. She died in 1708 and was buried 
at Chelmsford. Her husband, William Tyng, was Major of the 
2nd Regiment in Middlesex, was wounded by the Indians between 
Grolon and Lancaster, was brouglit to Concord and there died, 
and my account says was buried there. This may be a mistake — 
why not buried with his wife at Chelmsford? The said William 
and Lucy Tyng had a son, John Tyng, Judge of the Common 
Pleas and Colonel of the 2nd Regiment in Middlesex, He was 
born January 28, 1706, died and was buried in Tyngsborough *^^ 
an advanced age. He married Mary, daughter of Benjamin 
Morse. Their daughter Mary married John Pitts, Esq., of Boston. 
She died in Boston, May, 1871, and was buried in the King's 
Chapel burying ground, leaving an infant daughter Elizabesth ; 
this latter and her father removed to Tyngsborough, Elizabeth 
married the late Robert Brin ley. Esq, of Tyngsborough ; both 
died at advanced ages. I have not the means of reconciling your 
statement, as to the children of Col. Jonathan Tyng, with that 
above written, unless it be that we refer to different persons. 
Perhaps you may be able to do so, by careful reference to Dun- 
stable records as to names and dates." 

There can, I think, be no doubt that the statements in Allen's 
Chelmsford and in the Brinley papers is the true account of this 
matter. Bearing in mind that there were two Major Tyngs, well 
known and famous in Indian warfare, the memory of either as 
Major Tyng without the Christian name, would leave it doubtful 
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which was intended. Judge Sewall, in his iwnal slovenly mann^iy 
makes this entry: "Major Tyng's banned at Concord," and leavinu; 
it doubtful which was intended ; but the entry in Allen's Chelms- 
ford, being in the nature of a family record, of a well known fam- 
ily in that town, the entry " Major Tyng" would be as well un- 
derstood with )ut as with the name, by all interested m the record. 
But what is to my mind conclusive is that Col. Jonathan Tyng 
was in Nov. 1710, appointed " administrator of the estate of his 
late son, Major Williaiu Tyng, lately deceased." Also in his will 
dated 1721-2 he states that he " had intended to crivehis estate in 
Dunstable equally to his three sons, John, William and fileazer, 
now, as John and William are deceased," he gives it to be equally 
divided between William's children and Eleazar, thus showing 
that John left no children. 

As to the case of Judge Tyng, the family record in Allen's 
Chelmsford as well as the Brinley papers, are conclusive. No doubt 
Mr. Nason had what he considered reliable tradition for his state- 
ment. That of Mr. Fox is refuted by comparison of dites. John 
Alford Tyng was born in 1729. Judge Tyng graduated H. C, 
1725, four years before Jchn Alford was born. 

Mrs. Sarah Winslow was the last surviving child of Eleazar 
Tyng. She inherited the southerly portion of the. Tyng planta- 
tion. The house in which she lived was built in the year 1700. 
It was probably built by Jonathan Tyng and was his family resi- 
dence. He died in 1723-4. After Mrs. Winslow's death it was 
purchased by Mr. Robert Brinley, and was his family residence 
for many years. It stands near the private burying-ground in 
which is the tomb of Edward Tyng and of others of the Tyng 
family. It is now owned and occupied by Mr. Jacob Drake. ' 

Fox and Farmer state the age of Edward Tyng to be 81 years, 
Nason, 71. The inscription on his tombstone copied by me is as 
follows : 

Here lyeth the body of 

Mr. Edward Tyng 

Esqir aged 71 yeares 

Died December 

27 day 1681 

There is now no living descendant of Edward Tyng in the 
direct male line bearing the name of Tyng. 
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THE STORT OF JOE ENGLISH. * 

Mr. Farmer in his letter of*Dec. 24, 1826, before referred lo, 
afler enumerating sundry matters which ought to be investigated 
and worked into the History adds, "The Indian traditions and In- 
dian depredations ought to be collected with scrupulous care and 
attention. The story of Joe. English ought to be given at length, 
if it can be obtained. Esq. F. French, of Amherst, used to relate 
it." Fox, pp. 86, 87, 88, relates the story of his death. The story 
to which Mr. Farmer refers is told in Potter's Manchester, p. 254, 
and as Joe met his fate in old Dunstable it may claim a right to 
be inserted in these "Reminiscences." It is as follows : 

" From the top of the Uncanoonucks a splendid panorama is 
presented to the eye. Spurs of these mountains extend into New 
.Boston, and ' Joe English ' in that town may be considered a part 
of the same range. 4'his is a large hill placed down on Carrigain's 
map of New Hampshire as Ingall's hill. Its true name is * Joe 
English,' which it received from a noted Indian of that name. 

" It is noted, and is much of a curiosity, as a freak of nature. It 
is precipitous and abrupt on its southern end, having the appear- 
ance of the southern part of the hill being carried away by some 
convulsion of nature. In fact, the hill terminates on the south in 
a rough precipice, presenting, in the distance, a height of some 
two or three hundred feet, and almost perpendicular. The hill 
took its name from an incident of olden time connected with this 
precipice. In 1705 or 6, there was an Indian living in these parts, 
noted for his friendship for the English settlers upon the lower 
Menimack. ' He was &n accomplished warrior and hunter, but 
f(Jlowing the counsels of Passaconaway and Wonnalancet, he 
continued steadfast in his partiality for his white neighbors. 
From this fact the Indians, as was their wont, gave him the name, 
significant of this trait, of * Joe English.' In course of time, the 
Indians, satisfied that Joe gave information of their hostile de- 
signs to the English, determined upon killing him upon the first 
fitting opportunity. Accordingly just at twilight, they found Joe 
upon one of the branches of the *Squog', hunting, and com- 
menced an attack upon him ; but he escaped from them, two or 
three in number, and made directly for this hill in the southera 
part of New Boston. With the quick thought of the Indian, he 
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made up his mind that the chances of* escape were against him in 
a long race, and he must have recofirse to strategem. Ashe ran up 
the hill he slackened his pace until his pursuers were almost upon 
him, that they might become more eager in the pursuit. Once 
near the top he started off again with gi-eat rapidity, and the In- 
»dians after him, straining every nerve. As * Joe ' came upon the 
brink cf the precipice before mentioned, he leaped behind a jut- 
ting rock, and waited in breathless anxiety. But a moment passed, 
and the hard breathing, and measured but light footsteps of his 
pursuers were heard, and in another moment with a screech and a 
yell, their dark forms were rolling down the rocky precipice, to 
be left at its base, food for hungry wolves ! 

" Thenceforth the hill was called * Joe English,' and well did 
his constant Iriendship deserve so enduring a monument. 

" * Joe English ' was the grandson of the Sagmon of Agawam, 
(now Ipswich,) whose name w^as Wosconnomet. 

"* Joe English ' came to his death in consequence of bis fidelity 
to the whites. The hostile Indians determined upon his death, 
and kept constantly upon his path. At length, July 27, 1706, 
Lieut. Butterfield and his wife, riding betwixt Dunstable and 
Chelmsford, on horseback, with 'Joe English' as companion and 
a guard, fell into an Indian ambuscade. The horse was shot upon 
the first fire, Buttei-field and bis wife tailing to the ground. 
The main object of the Indians being to secure 'Joe,' Butterfield 
and the soldier made their escape, while the Indians, one of the 
party being left in charge of Mrs. Butterfield, went in pursuit of 
him 'Joe' made for the woods, with several Indians in full pur- 
suit, and finding them gaining upon him, he turned about and pre- 
sented his gun as if about to fire. The Indians fearing his fatal 
aim, fell to the ground, and ' Joe ' took to his heels for life. Again 
the Indians gained upon him, and ' Joe ' again presented his trusty 
gun, and for fear of it, the Indians again threw themselves upon 
the ground. This was repeated several times, until 'Joe' had 
almost gained the thick woods, when one of the Indians, despair- 
ing of taking him alive, and fearing he would escape them, fired 
upon him, breaking the arm with which he held his gun. The 
gun fell to the ground and ' Joe ' redoubled his speed. But just 
as he gained the wood, a shot struck his thigh, and he tell to the 
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ground. His fall was the signal for a yell of triumph, from the 
Indians in pursuit. When they came up to him they expressed 
their pleasure in no measured terms. ' Now Joe,* said they, we 
got you, you no tell English again, we come !' ' No,' retorted 
'Joe,' 'Cap'n Butterfield tell tliat at Pawtucket.' ' Hugh !' ex- 
claimed the Indians, the thought just striking them, that the sol- 
diers at the Block Houses, at Pawtucket or Dunstable, alarmed 
by the whites who had escaped,, would be upon them in a short 
time. There was no time for delay. 'Joe' could not be carried 
away, and one of them buried his hatchet in the head of the pros- 
trate Indian. Thus died 'Joe English,' the faithful friend of the 
white man. The services of 'Joe English' were considered so 
meritorious, that a grant was made to his wife and two children, 
by the Legislature of Massachusetts, because, as the words of the 
grant have it, ' he died in the service of his country.' " 

Fox, in his " History of Dunstable," p. 86, says, " This attack is 
said to have taken place at Holden's brook, in Tyngsborough, a 
little south of the state line." 

This is the stream on which Washburn's Brush Factory is situ- 
ated. It is called Holden's brook from Lieut. Hoi den, who was 
Bancroft's lieutenant in the battle of Bunker Hill, and who lived 
on its south side, but generally Howard's brook, from the Howard 
family, some of whom have owned and lived on its north side for 
more than one hundred years. Here it was that Samuel How- 
ard, my mother's first husband, lived. The Indian name of the 
brook was Little Naacook, The mouth of the brook where it en- 
ters the Merrimack, was at the southeast corner of Col. Bancroft's, 
farm. Any one passing on the old road from Nashua to Tyngs- 
borough meeting-house may readily recognize this locality in 
which Joe English met his fate. It was a short distance below 
the factory. 

FARMERS AND FARMS. 

In tiie records of Old Dunstable there is frequent mention of 
ffarmers SLudJ/^arms. These ffarms were granted to various indi- 
viduals living in Boston, Chelmsford, Woburn, Salem, Marblehead, 
Beverly and other places, some of them by the General Court before 
the grant of the township, and perhaps some by the grantees of 
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the township to persons who did not come to reside in the town, 
but were liable to taxation ; and it appears by several entries in 
the records that the collection of the rates or taxes on some of 
these lands was attended with much trouble. Col. Bancroft statcK 
of these farms, that *'the Tyng farm,'* (no doubt the grant to Ed- 
ward Tyng, after his death owned by Jonathan Tyng,) "extended 
from Chelmsford line to the mouth of the brook at Tyngsborough 
meeting-house, its Indian name. Great Naacook, and extended 
back to Westford. Turner's farm was Tyng's woods " 

The Waldo farm was next and extended from Tyng's farm to 
Howard's brook, its Indian name. Little Naacook, and extended 
back to Brattle's farm. I'his farm was purchased about 1699 by 
Joseph Far well and Thomas Colburn, and divided between them, 
Farwell taking the south part and Colburn the north. The grant 
to Waldo I cannot find in the office of the Secretary of Massa- 
chusetts, nor the deed of Waldo to Farwell and Colburn in the 
Middlesex Registry. 

"Next was Wheeler's farm, that of Capt. Thomas Wheeler, which 
extended from the Waldo farm to the ferry at Pollard'8"(in 1825), 
now near the Little station on the railroad. The Bancroft farm was 
a part of this farm. Capt. Thomas Wheeler was an Indian trader, 
and one of the company to whom the right to trade in this region 
was granted or sold. No doubt his station was that on the Ban- 
croft farm afterwards occupied by John Cromwell, the remains of 
whose house or hut burnt by the Indians, is still to be seen in the 
field east of the Bancroft house. Lieut Joseph Wheeler's place 
^ was probably north of the ancient graveyard, and some way soutli 
the Salmon Brook settlement. A large part of the popu- 
lation was then resident in the south pait of the settlement and 
south of the old graveyard, hence the agreement at the meet- 
ing of the ffarmera^ proprietors and township-men^ at Lieut. Joseph 
Wheeler's, "that the meeting-house, that is to be built, shall stand 
between Salmon Brook and the house of Lieutenant Wheeler." It 
appears by the record of the meeting April 7, 1680, that the lands 
of Lieut. Wheeler had passed into the hands of Thomas Edwards, 
Zacre Long and John Howard. 

" The next was the Brattle farm. He lived at Cambridge. Hin 
farm extended to Dunstable, Mass., and included most of it." 
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■ " The Artillery farm lay above Nashua river, on the north side. 
It extended near a mile up the Nashua river, and included about 
one thousand acres. A pond in it was called Artillery pond." 

^^ A farm east of the Merrimac, opposite my house, including 
the Fletcher farm, was called Brenton^s tarm." 

^ Rill's farm was opposite Indian Head. There were two faruit 
on Souhegan river, in the northwest corner ol old Dunstable, 
called Chariestown school farms. They were on the north and 
south side of the river, near where Milford meeting-house now 
stands. The south farm was bought by Hopkins, Grimes and 
Towne, in the order 5f their names, from east to west. The Rev. 
Mr. Moore owns a part of the Gkimes farm. These farms were 
i^ranted to individuals by the Greneral Court before the grant of 
the town." 



^ 



GENEALOGY OF SOME BRANCHES OF 
THE FARWELL FAMILY. 



No people can rise to a high degree of virtue or patriotisra, who do not 
know about, or care for the achievements of their fathers. — Uobatio Sey- 
mour. 

m 

It is not only possible but probable that errors will be found in 
names and dates in these tables. Names are often so indistinctly 
written, that it is difficult to determine the true reading, and fig- 
ures are often so made that the same may be read 4, 7 or 9 and 
others 3, 5 or 8. 

Savage states : "Henry Farwell of Concord, freeman, 1639, wife 
Olive, had Joseph b. 1641, James, perhaps Henry, John, Mary and 
Olive " In this statement Joseph, the youngest son and child, is 
put first. He was born Dec. 26, 1640, not 1641. Henry had no 
son James, nor Henry, and among his daughters, Elizabeth, is 
omitted, who is named in her father's will. Shattuck, History of 
Concord, states that James Farwell (son of Henry) married Sarah 
Wheeler, 4, 9, 1658, also that John Jones m. in 1681 Sarah Temple, 
also that Thomas Estabrook m. May 3, 1683, Sarah Temple, 
There was no James Farwell and but one Sarah Temple, and she 
married Thomas Estabrook. Farmer also says of Henry Farwell 
of Concord, " son Joseph b. 1640, James and perhaps others.' 

In Concord records I find recorded, John Farwell m. Sarali 
Wheeler, 4, 9, 1658, also that John Jones m. Sarah Farwell March 
5, 1681. No doubt this naming of James and Henry as sons of 
Henry of Concord, led Fox, Kidder and others into the error of 
calling Henry3 of Dunstable, the son of his grandfather Henry i of 
Concord. The confusion introduced by Shattuck, who marries 
Sarah Wheeler to James Farwell, a non-entity, and John Jones 
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to Sarah Temple, would render it impossible for one depending on 
his authority, to trace out the ixenealogy of the descendants of 
John Far well. By a personal search of the Concord records I 
obtained the clue which l^d me out of this maze and enables me 
to present the genealogy of one branch of the descendants of 
John Farwell 2. 

1. Henry Farwdll, born in England, settled in Concord 

in 1635, freeman 1638, member of church first or 
ganized in Concord. He removed from Concord 
to Chelmsford about the year 1655, leaving his son 
John at Concord and taking with him his son Joseph, 
then a minor, and probably his three daughters. 
His will bears date July 12, 1670. He died Aug. 
1, 1670. His wife, Olive, d. March 1, 1691. In 
his will he styles himself Tailor. After making in 
his will particular and abundant provision for his 
wife he gives, " Thirdly, I give and bequeath unto 
my son John Farwell, all my accommodations at 
Concord, which he hath in present possession, to 
him and to his heirs forever, of his own body law- 
fully begotten, always provided and my will is that 
my son John Farwell shall pay forty shillings a year 
unto Olive Farwell, my now wife, during her natu> 
ral life." " My accommodations at Concord," means 
the land he owned as an inhabitant of that town, 
including of course the buildings. The residue, af- 
ter various provisions in the will, he gives to his son 
Joseph, but charged with some payments to his 
mother and sisters. The inventory of his estate is : 
movable goods 209, 11 

house lot 38 

meadow 43 

four acres arable 8 

In wilderness land 45 



Total £343. 11. 

His children were : 
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2. I. John, b. in England, no record found of bis birtb+. 

3. n. Mary, probably born in England. No record found 

She ra. John Bates of Chelmsford, marriage and 
birth of children there recorded. 

4. III. Olive, no record found of her birth. She m. Benja- 

. min Spaulding ot Chelmsford, record of marriage 
and birth of children at Chelmsford. He removed 
with his family to Canterbury, now Brooklyn, Conn. 
See Spaulding memorial, p. 23. 

5. IV. Elizabeth. She is named in her father's will, " My 

daughter Elyzabeth Wilbur." This is all I know 
of Elizabeth. I found no record of her marriage or 
family. It is possible that she was the eldest of his 
three daughters, for in his will he gives a money 
legacy to each by name, and orders the first and 
earliest payment to be made to Elizabeth, then to 
Mary, then to Olive. 

6. v. Joseph, b. at Concord Dec. 12, 1640-]-. 

(2.) John Parwell, b. in England, date not known, came 

with his father to Concord, about 1635, m. there, 4, 
9, 1658, Sarah Wheeler of Concord. She d. May 
23, 1662, leaving a daughter, Sarah Farwell, their 
only child. He m. 2d Sarah Fiske, daughter of the 
Rev. John Fiske of Chelmsford. Of this marriage 
there were no children. The date of his death is 
not known, but he was living in 1682, for Dec. 10, 
1682, 12 1-2 acres of land in Chelmsford were 
granted to him. His only child was 
7. 1. Sarah Farwell .+ 

(7.) I. Sarah Farwell, no record is found of her birth. She 
m. March 5, 1681, John Jones of Concord. No. 
record is found of her death. As the only descen- 
dants of John Farwell will be found among the 
children and descendants of this John Jones, I here 
present the ancestor of this family and a table of 
the descendants of Col. Timothy Jones, of Bedford, 
a great grand child of Sarah Farwell. John Jones, i 
bom in England, was at Cambridge 1648, freeman 
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in 1650, removed to Concord, and died there, June 
22, 1673. His son, John Jones, 2 m. March, 1681, 
Sarah Far well. He was b. July 6, 1656, at Concord 
and died there in 1726, date of her death unknown. 
Their children 

2. I. Sarah, b. June, 1686, m. Daniel Hoar. He is the an- 

cestor of the eminent men ot that name in Concord . 

3. II. John, b. Jan. 6, 1690, m. Anna Brooks -f. 

4. III. Timothy, b. April, 1694, d. March 1697. 

5. IV. Bartholemew, b. Feb. 1697, m. Ruth Stow. 

(3.) John, b. Jan. 6, 1690, m. Anna Brooks. He d. March 

12, .1762, she d. June 9, 1753. Their children 
John, b. June 17, 1718, ra, Abigail Wesson +. 
Olive, b Sept., 1724, m. Joseph Stow. 
Ebenezer b. Dec, 1726. 
Daniel b. Dec. 1728, m. Rebecca Cary. 
Far well b, Aug. 1734, m. Hannah Hosmer. 

John Jones b. June 23, 1718, m. Abigail Wesson. She 

d. Dec. 19, 1805. Their children, 
John, b. July, 1743, m. Ruth Lee, Jan. 1775. 
Abigail, b. May, 1745, m. David Paige. 
Stephen, b. Feb., 1746, m. Anna Brooks. 
Timothy, b. March, 1748, m. Rebecca Bateman -f . 
Anne, b. July, 1757, d. unmarried. 
Elizabeth, b. July, 1757, twin sister of Anne, ni. 

Davis, d. s.p, 

17. VII. Sarah, b. April, 1754, m. Jonas Potter. 

18. viii. Lucy, b. April, 1756, m. Samuel Fletcher. See Fletcher 
Genealogy, p. 185. 

19. IX. Benjamin, b. Aug. 1758, d. 1758. 

20. X. Peter, b. Feb'ry, 23, 1750, m. Eunice Farrar. Bond, 
p. 728, gives the name John, but it should be Peter. 

(14.) Col. Timothy Jones, b. in Bedford, March 11, 1748, d. 

June 1, 1804, m. Rebecca Bateman, b Sept 15, 1749 
She d. Aug. 13, 1807, at the residence of her dr. Mrs 
Hill at Mason. Their children. 
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21. I. Polly, b. Nov. 17, 1769, d. June 28, 1796, m. Edward 

Stearns, b. in Billerica, June 21, 1768. They bad 
one child, Edward, who died at the age of 18 months. 

22, II. Abigail, b. Oct. 18, 1771, m* Edward Steams, the 

husband of her sister Polly, 21 above. He died 
May, 1798, «. p. She ra. 2d Sept. 22, 1799, Rev. 
Ebenezer Hill, b. at Cambridge, JanVy, 1766, grad. 
H. C, 1786, ord. At Mason, N. H., Nov. 3, 1790. H. 
died May 20, 1854. She died April 26, 1859. She 
was his third wife. Their children were, 

28. I. Edward Stearns, b. July 19, 1 800, m. Catharine Hough* 

ton of Milton. He d. at Rosemond, 111., March 24, 
1874. Their children, 

24. 1. Edward Stearns, b. Sept. 28, 1828, m. Dec. 18, 

1853, Mary Elizabeth Dater. Three children. 

25. 2. Lucy Sylvania, b. Dec. 5, 1829. m. Aug. 8, 

1850, Charles Addison Cragin. Seven 
children, five died in infancy. 

26. 9. Abbie Jones, b Dec. 1,1882, m Richard Lewis's 

Hall, res. Oconto, Wis. 

27. 4. Harlan Page, b. Sept. 17, 1885, d. Dec. 8, 1885 
2f8. 5. Ebenezer Bancroft, b. Jan. 24, 1888, m. Emma 

Lindsey, res. in St. Lonis. 

29. 6. Charles Walter Houghtoft, b. Feb. 12, 1842, 

m. Anna Hawley, res. Rosemond, 111. 

30. 7. Catharine Maria, b. Feb. 9, 1846. 

31. n. Rebecca Howard, b. March 18, 1802, resides at Ma- 

son, unm. 

321 m. Abigail Jones, b. Feb. 7, 1804, ra. Jane 2, 1825, John 
Kimball, blacksmith, res. Fitzwilliam. She d. Sept. 
9, 1829, leaving one child. 

33. 1. Abbie Maria. She m. Charles Whittemore. 

merchant^ New York. 

34. IV. Maria, b. Dec 14, 1806, m. June 4, 1829, Oliver H. 

Pratt, of Mason, fa,rmer. She df. Sept. 10, 1885, they 
had cne child, a son d. in infancy. 
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35. V. Timothy, b. March 15, 1808, d. July 8, 1810. 

36. VI. Lucy Sylvania, b. June 14, 1810, d. Aug. 13, 1827. 



37« viL Adeliza, b. July 12, 1812, m. April 4, 1833, Benjamin 
Wheeler Merriam, merchant, New York. Their 
children, 

38. 1 Adeliza Francis, b. March 3, 1835, m. Rev 

Daniel Dubois Sahler. 

39. 2. Maria Hill, b. Aug. 9, 1837, m. Walter Frank- 

lin Brush. He d. June 3, 1865. 

40. 3. Harriet Wheeler, b. Sept. 13, 1839, d. Feb. 10, 

1845. 

41. 4. Abbie Caroline, b. Nov. 8, 1841, ra. William 

Nevins Crane, bookseller. New York. 

42. 5. Henry Everett, b. April 10, 1844, merchant. 

New York. 

43. 6. Emma Rebecca, b. April 10, 1850, d. Oct. 9, 

1873. 

44. 7, Annie Louisa, b. Nov. 24, 1852. 

45. 8. Sarah Wheeler, b. Sept. 1, 1854. 

46. vm. Martha, b. Aug. 31, 1816, m. Sept. 16, 1846, Rev. Ed- 

win Ruthven Hodgman, b. Oct. 21, 1819, Camden, 
Me., grad. D. C, 1841. She d. May 2, 1854. Their 
children, 

47. 1. Edwin Ruthven Hill, b. Oct. 17, 1847. 

48. 2. Harriet Mehitable, b. Dec. 8, 1851. Three d. 

in infancy. 

49. IX. Rev. T. Hill, d. d., b. June 30,1819,grad. D. C, 184 l,m. 

Nov. 1854, Frances Augusta Hall, b. Aug. 26, 1821. 
res. Kansas City, Missouri. Children 

50. 1. Charles Francis Lewis, b. Sept. 17, 1858, d. 

May 12, 1864. 

51. 2. John Boynton, b. Nov. 3, 1860. 

52. 3. Henry Edward, b. Feb. 9, 1863. 

53. m. John Jones, b. March 12, 1773, d. Dec. 20, 1796, mem- 

ber of H. C. 
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54* rv. Lucy Jones, b. Nov. 30, 1777, m. Samuel Lane. Their 

children, 
55. ' 1. David Woodward, b. Oct. 28, 1801, m. Eliza 

Swan Witt. She d. Aug. 1, 1868. Their 

children, 

56. 1. Edward Bancroft, b. Aug. 6, 1824, d. Oct. 10, 

1825. 

57. 2. Lucie Ann, b. July 4, 1826, m. Washington 

Harwood, 
68. 3. Sarah Adaline, b. Aug. 24, 1828, m. John 

Hyrcanus Mellish, one child, Florence, b. 
Dec. 5, 1856. 

60. 4. Frederic Warren, b. July 17, 1830, d. Dec. 20, 

1853. 

61. 5. Abbie Sylvania, b. Nov. 16, 1832, m. 

George Frye. Their children, 

62. 1, Richanl Alfred, b. Dec. 8, 1860. 

63. 2. Frederic Bancroft, b. June 12, 1863. 

64. 3. George Herbert, b. Sept. 2, 1865. 

65. 4. Earl Clinton, b. March 18, 1867. 

66. 5. Abbie Jane, b. Nov. 2, 1871. 

67. 6. David Lane, b. Jan. 11, 1873. 

68. . 6. Nancie Angeline Lane, b. March 7, 1835, d. 

March 5, 1859. 

69. 7. Lavinia Frances Lane, b. March 20, 1837, d. 

Nov. 23, 1864. 

70. 8. Emma Lucinda Lane, b, Nov. 12, 1839. 

71. 9. Adeliza Woodward Lane, b. Dec. 19, 1841, d, 

Aug. 12, 1843. 



72. 10. John Henry Lane, b. Sept. 14, 1846, m. Abbie 

Azubah Kellogg, their children were, 

73. 1. Eliza Abbie, b. Oct. 13, 1868. 

74. 2. Frederic Henry, b. Aug. 19, 1870. 

75. 3. Charles Sumner, b. Aug. 10, 1872. 

76. n. Mary Anne Lane, b. Nov. 24, 1803, m. Franklin Mer- 

riam. Their children were 
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77. 1. Rev. George F. Merriara, b. Oct. 20, 1836, 

grad. A. C, 1861, ordained over Cong. 
Church in Greenville, N. H., m Elizabeth 
McGowan, their children were, 

78. 1. Franklin Henry, b. March 14, 1870. 

79. 2. Mary Elizabeth, b. July 18, 1871. 



80. 2. Abbie R. Meriiani, b. March 16, 1839. 

M. 8. Daniel Merriara, b. May 12, 1841, d. Nov. 21, 

1861. 
*2* 4. Joseph B. Merriam, b. Dec. 6, 1843, d. Feb. 

26, 1869. 
83. in. Samuel Lane, b, Feb. 26, 1807, d. June, 1825. 



84. IV. Lucy Rebecca Lane, b. March 31, 1808, m. Elisha 

Jones Merriam. Their children wefe, 
8^- 1. Henry Wilson Merriam, b. June 20, 1828, m. 

Fannie P. Gulfiver. 

86. 2. Sarah Caroline Men-iam, b. July 23, 1830, m. 

William Wheeler. He d. Oct. 11, 1852^ 
she d. June 23, 1853. Their children were 

87. 1. Henry E. Wheeler, b. Aug. 23, 1850, d. 1877! 

88. 2. William Wheeler, b. Oct. 7, 1852, d. July 30, 

1870. 

89. 8. Samuel Lane Merriam, b. Oct; 18, 1832, m. 

Frances A. I, Learned, b. Sept. 30, 1834. 
Their children were, 

90. 1. Olive Lane, b. Sept. 30, 1857, d. June 23 

1863. 

91. 2. Mabel Frances, b. July 13, 1861. 

92. 3. Nellie Josephine, b. Jan. 13, 1863. 

93. 4. Rev. Edwin E. Merriam,b. Aug. 3, 1836, grad. 

A. C, 1858. Settled in Salem, Penn., d. 
Feb. 17, 1865. 

94. 5. An* hif aBt sob^ d. 
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95. 6. John Jones Merriam, b. Sept. 25, 1839, m. 

Amelia E. Levering, b. Sept. 20, 1842. 
Their children were, 

96. 1. Helen Douglas, b. July 17, 1866. 

97. 2. Lucy Rebecca, b. May 11, 1870. 

98. V. Abigail Lane, b. Aug. 1811, m. Deacon Tyler Bre- 

der. She died in Boston, March 10, 1877, s.p. 

99. VI. Sarah E. Lane, b. Dec. 9, 1813, d. April 9, 1818. 

100. VII. Martha S. Lane, b. Nov. 1, 1815, m. Edmund Merriam, 

She d. Aug. 12, 1859, he d. 1876, res. Mason, now 
Greenville. Their children were 

101. 1. James W. Merriam, b. Feb. 7, 1837, d. Feb. 

18, 1863. 

102. 2. Lucie M. Merriam, b. Aug. 18, 1838. 

103. 3. Martha Jane Merriam, b. July 8, 1841, d. March 

31, 1871. 

104. 4. Charles E, Merriam, b. July 7, 1843, d. Nov. 

18, 1862, in the Union Army. 

105. vm. John J. Lane, b. Dec. 15, 1818, m. Nov. 16, 1849, Ma- 

rietta Van Martin, b. April 25, 1829. He d. May 18, 
1868. She d. June 28, 1873. Their children were 

106. 1. John B, Lane, b. June 11, 1851, d. Aug. 15, 

1865. 

107. 2. Marietta Lane, b. Oct. 2, 1852, d. Nov. 16, 1854. 

108. 3. Carlisle J. Lane, b. Sept. 4, 1857. 

109. 4. Frank M. Lane, b. Sept. 21, 1859, d. Aug. 18, 

1865. 

110. 5. Albert J. Lane, b. Nov. 15, 1861. 

111. 6. Lizzie J. Lane, b. Nov. 17, 1863, d. Aug. 13, 

1865. 

112. 7. Charles R. Lane, b. Nov. 17, 1866. 

113. IX. Daniel Josiah Lane, b. Feb. 20, 1821, m. Aug. 25, 1842, 

Martha Edson Barstow, b. April 28, 1824. Their 
children were, 
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114. 1. Louis Lane, b. April 10, 1850, d. Sept. 20, 1850. 

115. .2 Clara Lane, b. Sept. 5, 1852, d. Jan. 28, 1858. 

116. 3. Ella Star Lane, b. Dec. 20, 1855. 

117. 4. Ida Clara Lane, b. Dec. 8, 1857. 

118. 5. Henry Howard Lane, b. Dec. 31, 1860. 

119. V. Timothy Jones, b. in Bedford, March 27, 1780, m. 1806, 

Susan Page Wilson, b. Feb. 8, 1786. Their children, 

120. 1. Timothy Jones, b. Nov. 19, 1806, d. Feb. 23> 

1821. 

121. ' 2. Frederic Jones, b. Feb. 4, 1811. 

122. 3. Susan Jones, b. June 28, 1813. Three children 

died in infancy. Wife Susan P. died June 
26, 1820, married, 2d, Sept. 6, 1821, Susan, 
W. Bacon, no children. He died at Mason 
Village, now Greenville, Dec. 11, 1858. His 
children Frederic and Susan, both m. but 
had no children. 



123. VI. Isaac Jones, b. May 1782, d. June 7, 1796, 

124. vn. Sally Jones, b. Aug. 9, 1786, d. June 7, 1864, m. Nov. 

18, 1806, Daniel Cutter of Jaffrey, N. H., b. Feb. 2, 
1784, d. Sept. 28, 1868. Their children were 

125. 1. Dr. Daniel Bateman Cutter, b.May 10, 1808, 

grad. D. C, 1833, M. D. Yale College, 1835, 
m.Dec. 8,1835, Clementine Parker, of Jaf- 
frey, b. Jan. 4, 1811, d. Aug. 28, 1871, m. 2d, 
Tryphena Tufts Richardson, of Peterboro', 
res. Peterborough. Two children, both of 
first wife. 

126. 2. Sally Maria Cutter, b, April 16, 1810, m. April 

21, 1836, Vryling D. Shattuck. Four chil- 
dren, res. Jafirey. 

127. 3. Susan Eliza Cutter, b. Nov. 4, 1812, m. April 

29, 1838, Charles Jackson Fox. Seven 
children, res. Rockton, III. 

128. 4. Rachel Rebecca Cutter, b. April 3, 1815, m. 

May 18, 1837, Edmund Parker Shattuck. 
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129. 6. Abigail Jones Cutter, b. Aug, 6, 1817, m. June 

15, 1847, Benjamin Franklin Fletcher, res. 
Roekton, 111., one child. 

130. 6. Lucy Sylvania Cutter, b. Nov. 7, 1819. m. 

May 19, 1842, Elisha Brooks Barrett, res. 
Mason, N. H. She d. Feb, 23, 1856, leav- 
ing one son, Frank Herbert Barrett 

131. 7. Edward Stearns Cutter, b. March 27,1822, m. 

May 21, 1850, Jennett Swan. Lawyer in 
Boston. Four children. 

132. ^ 8. Leonard Richardson Cutter, b. July 1, 1825? 

m. April 15, 1852, Mercy Taylor, res. in 
Boston. Real estate. Two children. 

133. 9. Isaac Jones Cutter, b. May 31, 1830. in. Sept. 

9, 1858, Margaret Wood. Res. Boston, 
lawyer. Two children. 

134. VIII. Betsey Jones, b. May 1790, d. Oct. 9, 1827, m. Oct. 26, 

1812, James Wood, Jr., of Mason, b. Sept. 
9, 1783, d. Feb. 17, 1837. Farmer. Their 
children were 

135. 1. James Harvey Wood, b. May 30, 1814, m. at 

La Harp, 111., Oct. 17, 1839, Mary Ann 
Johnson, res. Warsaw, 111., manutacturer of 
plows and wagons, and bankei^ removed to 
Denver, Col., and died there Feb. 1877. 
Three children, 

136. 2. Harriet Wood, b. March 16, 1816, m. Sept. 

11, 1839, Winslow Ames, Jersey City 
Manutacturer railroad fastenings. One child 

137. 1. James Herv-ey Ames. 

138. 3. Lydia Wood, b. May 25, 1820, m. March 24, 

1857, Hervey Tufts. Res. Denver, Col. 
One child, 

139. 1. Charles Winslow Tufts. 

140. 4. Betsey Jones Wood, b. Oct. 3, 1827, m. Dec. 

17, 1854, Charles R. Davis, res. Denver, Col. 
One child, 

141. 1. Ann Kate Davis. 
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142. IX. Mary Sylvania Jones, b. June 17, 1793, d. Oct. 13 

1853, m. Feb. 27, 1816, Joel Cutter, residence Jaf' 
frey, farmer. Their children were 

143. 1. Joel Hobart Cutter, b. Nov. 23, 1816, m. 

Sibbel Bachelder Cutter. He d. Sept. 17 
1859. 

144. 2. Timothy Jones Cutter, b. Aug. 1, 1818, d. Nov* 

28, 1843. 

145. 3. Mary Sylvania Cutter, b. Sept. 20, 1820, m 

Sept. 16, 1841, Isaac Sylvester Russell 
of Mason. She d. April 16,^1842, s.p. 

146. 4. Frederic Augustus Cutter, b. Dec. 28, 1842, 

m. 1st, Clara Tomlin, b. Dec. 28, 1843. She 
d. Dec. 28, 1851, 2d, Rebecca Chatlin. He 
d. January 3, 1867. Res. Mulino Hill, N. J. 
Physician. 

147. 5. Nehemiah Cutter, b. Maixh 24, 1825, m. April 

2, 1850, Emily Adeline Bailey. Res. Jaf- 
frey. Fanner. Two children. 

148. 6. Franklin Horatio Cutter b. May 26, 1827, m. 

Sept. 12, 1852, Rhoana Bennett. Res. 
Jaffrey. Farmer. Two children. 

149. 7. Richard Albert Cutter, b. May 15, 1830, d 
• March 29, 1857, unm. 

150. 8. Henry Lyman Cutter, b. Nov. 11, 1832, d. 

Feb. 3, 1855. unm. 

151. 9. Elizabeth Rebecca Cutter, b. Oct. 9, 1834, m. 

Feb. 7, 1864, Rev. Charles Guild, res. in 
Maine. Two children. 

152. 10. Ebenezer Bancroft Cutter, b. Oct. 30, 1837, m. 

March 20, 1860, Ann J. Bennett, of Rindge. 
Resides in Rindge, carriage maker. 

153. nx. John Isaac Jones, b. 1796, d. 1814. 

There are no descendants of John Farwell^ of Henry^ of Con- 
cord, bearing the name of Farwell, but in the name of Jones and 
descendants of John Jones, they are very numerous. I have 
traced only one line of that name. 
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(6.) Joseph Farwell,2 Henry,i b. Dec. 26, 1640, at Concord, 
went with his father to Chelmsford, m. Dec. 25, 1666 
Hannah Learned, b. in Woburn August 24, 1649, dr. of 
Isaac and Maiy (Stearns) Learned. Her father, Isaao 
Learned, b. in England, was the son of William and Ju- 
dith Learned, who came from England, and were ad- 
mitted to the church in Charlestown, 1632, 10, 2. Her 
mother, Mary Stearns, was the dr. bf Isaac and Mary- 
Stearns, who came from England and settled in Water- 
town in 1630 Their children were, 
. 7.1. Hannah Farwell,3 b. Jan. 20, 1667-8. 

8> II. Joseph Farwell,3 b. July 24, 1670, m. at Chelmsford 
Hannah Coburn, two children Joseph, b. Aug. 5, 
1696, and Thomas, b. Oct. 11, 1698, were b. in 
Chelmsford. He then removed to Groton, where his 
other children, eight in number, were born. 
9. HI. Elizabeth Farwell,3 b. June 9, 1672, m. Jan. 1693, 
John Richardson, son of Josiah Richardson. 

10. IV. Henry Farwell,^ b. Dec. 18, 1674, m. Susannah, -f- 

Richardson, daughter of Josiah Richardson. 

11. V. Isaac Farwell,^ m. , removed from Milford to 

Mansfield, Connecticut. 

12. VL Sarah Farwell,^ b. Sept. 2, 1683. 

13. VII. John Farwell,3 b. June 15, 1686. 

14. VIII. William Farwell,^ b. Jan. 21, 1688, settled in Groton' 

15. IX. Oliver Farwell,^ b. 1691, killed by Indians.+ 

16. X. Olive Farwell,3 b. Nov. 1692. 

About the year 1699, Joseph Farwell^ bought with Thoraa» 
Colburn, the Waldo faim in Dunstable, bounded south by the- 
Tyng farm, extending from the mouth of the brook near Tyngs- 
borough meeting house, its Indian name great Naacook, to the 
mouth of Howard's brook, its Indian name Little Naacook on 
which Washburn's brush factory is built, and extending from the 
river west to Brattle's farm. They made a division, and Farwell 
took the southern part, and by his deed, dated June 25, 1702, con- 
veyed one third part of his portion of the farm to his son, Henry 
Farwell,^ Joseph and Henry with their families removed to Dun- 
fltabla in the year 1699 and settled upon this part^ Joseph residing 
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on the farm lately owned and occupied by his great grandson' 
John Farwell,* Esq^ and Henry on the farm lately owned and oc- 
cupied by Capt. Asa Butterfield, and long known as Butterfield's 
tavern. His house, standing in a commanding position, was in 
the time of the Indian wars used as a garrison house, in which, as 
reported by Fox, p. 90, 28 out of 86, or more than one quarter 
part of all the inhabitants ot the place, found shelter, leaving to 
be gheltered by the other six garrisons only 58 ol the people." 

Joseph Farwell is styled in the old Dunstable records Ensign 
Farwell, and that title appears upon his gravestone in the old 
Dunstable graveyard. He was immediately after his settlement 
in the town employed in various offices in the town business. 
He was selectman in 1701, 2, 5, 7, 10, highway surveyor in 1706 
and on important committees in 1702, 7, 12, 16 and 17. His 
will is dated Nov. 13, 1711. He died Dec. 31, 1722, in the 82d 
year of his age. 

Joseph Farwell,2 in his will dated Nov. 13, 1711, g^ve tohissoni 
Oliver Farwell,^ the following legacy: "Item, I do give and be- 
queath to my son, Oliver Farwell, and to his heirs, executors and 
administrators forever, one-half of my housings and lands I have 
now in my possession, when he shall attain the age of twenty-one 
years. Also I do give him one pair of andirons. Also I do give 
and bequeath to him, my son Oliver, and to his heirs, the other 
part of my housings and lands, which I have in possession, after 
the decease of ray wife, Hannah Farwell, if in the meantime of our 
lives, /he doth take the whole care of us both in sickness and in 
health, and bestow upon us or either of us a decent burial." In 
a previous item he had given to his wife "all my movable goods, 
both within the house and abroad, of all sorts whatsoever to be at 
her disposal forever, except one pair of andirons." There is also 
added, " Before signing and sealing it is understood that all my 
other children, both sons and daughters, have received their full 
portion of my (estate) already." One would like to know what 
there was peculiar about that "pair of andirons" that it should 
be excepted from the general legacy of all movables, and given by 
special legacy to the son ; but the reason, whatever it might be, is 
lost in oblivion. By " housings " in this will no doubt is intended 
the buildings on the farm. Joseph Farwell^ died Dec, 31, 1722, 
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as is shown by his gravestone. No stone marks the place of the 
grave of his wife, nor is any record found of the date of her death, 
Mr. Fox, in the Genealogy of the early settlers of Dunstable 
omits the name of Joseph,2 thus eliminating a whole generation, 
and makes Henry^ to be the sou of his grandfather, Henry^ of 
Concord. Misled by this authority, Savage, Kidder and Farmer 
repeat the statement that Henry^ was the son of Henry.i 



(10.) Henry Farwell,^ Jo8eph,2 Henry,i by Savage, Fox and 

^ Kidder, said to be the son of Henry of Concord,, was 

the son of Joseph^ and grandson of Henry.i He was 

born in Chelmsford Dec. 18, 1674 He married Jan 

• 

•23, 1695-6, Susannah Richardson of Chelmsford. 
The record of their marriage I copy for its quaintness 
as follows, " Henry Farwell and Susannah Richard- 
son entered into covenant of marriage Jan, 23, 
1695-6, before Mr. Thomas Clark." Clark was a min- 
ister of Chelmsford, and as appears in this and other 
instances, such was his form of recording marriages 

Ezekiel Richardson, Samuel Richardson and Thomas Richard- 
son, brothers, came from England about 1630, and settled in 
Charlestown, and when Woburn, which was Charlestown Village, 
was organized and settled as a town, were among the first and 
principal inhabitants. From these brothers are descended most 
persons of the name in New England. Ezekiel died at Woburn, 
Oct. 21, 1647. Josiah was the son and third child of Ezekiel and 
Susannah, baptized at Charlestown, Nov. 7, 1635. Hem. at Con- 
cord, June 6, 1659, Remembrance, dr. of William Underwood of 
Concord, afterwards ot Chelmsford. He removed to and settled 
in Chelmsford as early as 1659. He was selectman of the town 
for 14 years, town clerk 4 years, a captain in the militia, and for 
many years a leading and principal man of the place. He d. Jane 
22, 1695. The inventory of his estate was £697, 5, 6« Susannah, 

his eighth and youngest child, b. 1676, m Henry Farwell \ 

Vinton, in the Richardson Genealogy, says, " She was his second 
wife, his first wife, Olive, d. March 1, 1691." The entry in the 
Chelmsford record is "Olive, the relict of Henry Farwell, died 
March 1, 1691," thus plainly showing that she was the widow not . 
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the wife of Henry Farwell. She was the grandmother of Hen- 
ry,^ and as the husband of the grandmother is, in law, the grand* 
father of her grandchildren, be thus became by this marriage his 
own grandfather. As he was bom in Dec. 1674, he was not yet 
17 years old when this, his first wife, according to Vinton, died. 
The children of Henry^ and Susannah were, 

17. I. Henry Farwell,* b. Oct. 4, 1696, at Chelmsford+ 

18. II. Josiah Farwell,* b. Aug. 17, 1698, at Che)m9ford.+ 

19. m. Jonathan Farwell,* b. July 24, 1700, at Dun8table.+ 

20. IV. Susannah Farwell,* b. Feb. 19, 1703, m! Dea. Ben- 

jamin Brown of Reading. 

21. V. Isaac Farwell,* b. Dec. 4, 1704.+ 

22. VI. Sarah Farwell,* b. Dec. 4, 1706.+ 

23. VII. Elizabeth Farwell,* b. 1715.+ 

24. VIII. Hannah Farwell, b. April 14, 1719, d. Dec. 8, 1793.+ 

Henry FarwelP at once became a leading and active man in 
the affairs and business of town and church. In military affairs 
he was Lieutenant and Captain. He was one of the selectmen 
of the town in the years 1706, 10, 12, 13, 14,15, 16, 18, 19, 20, 
26 and 28, and probably in the years 1708, 9 and 11, in which 
years no record is found of the names of the selectmen. He was 
moderator of town and proprietors' meetings sixteen times be- 
tween the years 1719 and 1730, and was appointed twenty-eight 
times on important committees in the affairs and business of the 
place. He was also a deacon in the church. No man in the town 
was, during those yeara, so often appointed to places of honor and 
trust. His will bears date Sept. 1, 1738. I copy a portion of it as 
follows : " In the name of God, amen. The twenty-sixth day of 
Sept., Anno Domini, 1738, I, Henry Farwell of Dunstable in the 
county of Middlesex in the Province of Massachusetts Bay in 
New England, Gentleman, being sick and weak but of perfect mind 
and memory, thanks be to God therefor, and knowing that it is 
appointed for all men to die, do make and ordain this my last will 
and testament, and first I recommend my soul* to God who gave 

* This form in wills, common in those days, was the last relic of Popery 

with us. When the Pope had all the ecclesiastical, and a large share of the 

temporal power, and the priests almost all tiie learning, when the harons 

' signed their names with a cross, or used a seal engraved for their signatures, 

the whole subject of wills and testaments and administration of estates was 
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it and my body to the dust to be decently buried by ray executors 
hereafter named." 

The inventory of his estate was £2744, equal, allowing for the 
value of money at this time, to about $10,000, showing that he was 
probably one of the richest men in the place, and yet I have 
searched in vain for his grave. No stone marks his resting place.* 
The date of his death I have not ascertained. His will was 
presented for Probate Dec. 4, 1738. He gives to " my grand- 
daughter, Hannah Farwell, daughter of my son, Josiah Farwell, de- 
ceased, the sum of three hundred pounds of good bills of credit' 
at the rate of twenty-six shillings per ounce of silver." To the 
three grandchildren, " children of my son Jonathan, deceased, one 
hundred pounds each." To his daughters, all married, sums, with 
what they had already received, making up the sum of two 
hundred pounds each. His wife Susannah, to whom he gave the 
use of all his personal estate and his homestead farm ^^ during her 
widowhood, but if married again to have only the share the law 
would give her," was so much aifected in mind by the death of 
her husband, of her son Josiah and other relatives and friends 
slain by the Indians, and of her son Jonathan drowned in the 
Amoskeag Falls, that she became insane, and was removed to 
Hollis, and died there in the family of her daughter, Mrs. Cum- 
mings. On account of the large property given to her by her 
husband's will she was put under guardianship of Dea. Benjamin 
Brown of Reading, who married her daughter Susannah. The 
residue of his estate he gave to his sons Henry and Isaac, who 
were appointed executors of the will. 

It next remains for me to detail the history and sad fate of his 
son Oliver, for whom the above provisions were made in his will. 



in the hands of the clergy. They taught the people that it was in their power 
to speed the soul ot the departed to bliss, or leave it in purgatory, and the 
bodywithout their permission could not be committed to consecrated earth. 
Having thus the power over the soul and the oody, and the administration 
of the goods of the deceased in their hands, they could take charge of such 
bequests both of soul and body. But executors in these days claiming no 
such powers, this form of bequests is now seldom introduced into wills. 

♦This man, so busy^ active and useful in his life, is buried in an unknown 
grave, but in a private burying ground occupied by the families of two of his 
granddaughters, I found a little gravestone about eight inches high by ten 

wide, with this inscription : The twins, born, d. . Thus these buds of 

being, who did not live long enough to have names, have all the immortality 
that a gravestone will give. 
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It ifi Stated by Fox, p. 243, that " Oliver Farwell, son of Henryt 
Sen. bom 1691, married Mary Cummings." If by Henry Sen. he 
intends Henry of Concord, Oliver was his grandson, and if he 
means Henry Sen. of Dunstable, he was his brother. Oliver was 
the son of Joseph Farwell,^ a man of note in his day in Danstable, 
but his name is found in Fox only once, signed first of three, of a 
committee to a petition to the General Court for aid, dated July 
28, 1701, p. 72. This leaving out of Joseph led to the calling 
Henry of Dunstable the son of his grandfather, Henry of Concord. 
(15.) Oliver Farwell,^ b. 1691, m. Mary Cummings, dr. of 

Thomas Cummings of Dunstable. Their children 

were, 

25. I. Mary Farwell,* b. May 8, 1716. 

26. n. Oliver Farwell,* b. Nov. 19, 1717.+ 

27. m. Benjamin Farwell,* b. May 14, 1720. 

28. IV. Sarah Farwell,* b. May 8, 1724. 

He came of age after the date of his lather's will, and married 
before his father's death, and after his lather's death was residing 
with his fine little lamily, with his widowed mother, in circum- 
stances promising prosperity and happiness ; but the sad fate of 
death and bereavement was impending over them all. On the 
morning of Sept. 5, 1724, news came that his townsmen, Blanchard 
and Cross, had probably been killed or carried captive by the 
Indians, and he was summoned to join with his fellow townsmen 
in pursuit of the loe. Blanchard and Cross were engaged in the 
manufacture or rather the gathering of turpentine from the pine 
trees standing on the north side of Nashua river, on what was af- 
terwards called Indian Head. There was then no dwelling on the 
north side of the river, and it was their custom to return at night 
to the south side and find lodgings at Love well's mill on Salmon 
brook. On the night of the 4th ol September they came not as 
usual, and the alarm was spread, that they had probably fallen 
into the hands of the Indians. A party of ten ol the principal in- 
habitants of the place, of whom Josiah Farwell, the Lieut. Farwell 
of Lovewell's fight, and Oliver Farwell, his uncle, were two, under 
the command of Ebenezer French, a sergeant of the militia? 
started on the morning of the 5th of September in purauit and 
search lor their friends. When they arrived at the place where 
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Blanchard and Cross had been working, they found that the hoops 
of the barrels that contained the turpentine had been cut, and the 
turpentine had run out, and from the marks on the trees, made 
with coal and grease,* they understood that the men had been 
taken and carried off captives. Josiah Farwell called attention to 
the fact that the turpentine had not ceased to spread, hence they 
concluded that the Indians had been gone but a short time, and 
determined on immediate pursuit. Josiah Farwell advised them 
to take a circuitous route, in order to avoid an ambuscade. Un- 
fortunately Farwell and French were then at variance, having a 
short time before had a misunderstanding and dispute. French 
imputed this advice to cowardice, and called out, " I am going to 
take the straight path ; if any of you are not afraid let him follow 
me," and led on. The whole party followed, Josiah Farwell fallr 
ing into the rear. The route was up the Merrimac river. At 
Naticook brook, near what is known as Thornton's Ferry, they 
were waylaid and fired upon by the Indians, and the larger part 
of their number instantly killed. A few fled but were overtaken 
and slain. French was killed under an oak tree which in 1823 
was still standing in Mr. John Lund's field in Merrimac, about a 
mile from the place of the first attack. Josiah Farwell in the rear, 
seeing those before him fall, sprang behind a tree, discharged his 
gun and ran. Two Indians pursued him. The chase was vigor- 
ously kept up for some time without much advantage gained, till 
Farwell, passing through a thicket, the Indians lost sight of him 
and probably fearing that he might have reloaded his gun, left 
the pursuit. He was the only one of the company that escaped. 
In his flight he lost his gun and his coat, and a sum of money in 
the pocket. He petitioned the General Court for compensation for 
these losses, and a sum of money was granted to him, for that 
purpose. Thus he alone escaped at this time, but only the next 
year to fall by the hand of the same savage enemy. Who can 
fancy the feelings of dread anguish and distress of this poor man, 
making his hurried and solitary way through the forest, burdened 
with the message to his friends of this awful, heartrending calami- 
ty. In fear of pursuit by this wily foe he hurried along through 
the woods and swamps in constant dread of being overtaken and 



*Fox, p. 107, says, " wax and grease," where did they get the wax? 
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killed, nor could he feel a moment's safety till he reached and 
crossed the then bridgeless river. When he came to a habitation 
he had to announce his terrible message, overwhelming with woe 
all he met or spoke with, but little could he think or anticipate 
that in less than one short year he would himself fall before the 
same remorseless foe, and would be left in the wilderness, miles 
and mileft from any human habitation, to die a lingering death, 
in pain and suffering from an incurable wound. On his way. he 
went, heart-broken, to tell to that family with its brood of little 
children, so happy on the morning of that day, the mother cheer- 
ful but anxious, the grand motlier serene in old age, sharing in the 
labors and duties of the household, that the father, the husband, 
the son, had fallen dead in the midst of his neighbors and 
friends by the hand of the savage enemy. What lamentations^ 
what congregated grief in that little neighborhood ! But duty 
required at the hand of the living, that the bodies of the dead 
shoald be sought out and buried. Iij a mournful procession they 
were brought from the wilderness, where scattered about they 
were found lying dead, and with funeral rites of which I have 
found no description, were buried it is said in one capacious grave 
in the old graveyard in the south part of Nashua. No doubt the 
statements of one grave is strictly true. In the ancient graveyard 
(there was then none between this and Canada,) are tour modest 
little gravestones, standing closely side by side with inscriptions 
as follows : 

MEMENTO MORL 

Here lies the body of Mr. Thomas Lund 

who departed this life Sept. h^^ 1724 in the 

42<iyearof his age. 

This man with seven more that lies in 

this grave was Slew All in A day 

by the Indiens 

This inscription was copied by me from the gravestone. Much 
of its quaintness is lost m all the printed copies I have seen by 
sinking the capital letters, S in slew^ A in aU and A in a day and 
spelling Indiana. The original is a perfect sample of the unlet- 
tered muse of Gray's elegy. 

Mr. Fox puts Lt. and Mr. Nason, Lieut., befbre the name of 
Oliver Farwell on his gravestone. Mr, is the true reading. Oliver 
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Far well had no military title. French was probably buried in the 
part of the graveyard in which the French family were buried. I 
have found no moniwnent with his name upon it. No doubt the 
gravestones of Lund, Farwell, Cummings and Carter are placed 
at the head of each of their coffins. 

Here Lies y® Body 
of Mr. Oliver Farwell ^ 

who Dec** Septem^r 

y« 5 1724 in y« 
33 year of his age. 



Here lyes Buried the Body ot 

Mr. Ebenezer Cumings 

who Deed Septbr 5 1724 in ye 

29*^^ year of his age. 



Here Lies y® Body of Mr. 

Benjamin Carter who Dec*^ Sept* 

the 5«» 1724 in the 23 year 

of his ase. 

•On the north side of the gravestone of Lund is an unoccupied 
space sufficient for the four more coffins deposited in "this grave.' 
These four with French will make nine, and Farwell, who escaped, 
makes ten, the whole number of the expedition. Penhallow, N. 
H. Hist. Coll., Vol. 1, p. 109, states that the number of the com- 
pany under French was fourteen, but the tradition in the Farwell 
family always stated the number to be ten, and Josiah Farwell 
in his petition for compensation for his losses, says, "I was 
ramong the ten who were ambuscaded," and there can be no doubt 
that his statement is true. 

Blanchard and Cross, for whose rescue the expedition was un- 
dertaken, were carried to Canada and detained about a year, and 
worked out their redemption by building a saw mill for the 
Frenchmen in Canada. 

The story of the battle with the Indians at Peqwacket is told 
with so much minuteness of detail by Mr. Fox in the History of 
Dunstable, and by Mr, Kidder, in the Expeditions of Capt. John 
liovewell as welF as by Belknap and in cotemporary narratives^ 
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that I shall not undertake to repeat it here, but will confine what 
I have to offer principally to the fate of Lieut. Josiah Farwell^ 
the story of whose fortunes I frequently heard in my early days 
related by Col. Bancroft. Josiah Far well was the brother-in-law 
of Capt. Love well, having married his sister. He had been asso- 
ciated with him in most, if not all of his " Expeditions," and no 
doubt went on this, his last expedition, with an ardent desire to 
avenge upon the savages the death of his friends, Sept. 5, 1724. 
The story was related by Col. Bancroft to me more than fifty 
years ago, the same in substance as is now in the printed reports. 
He said he heard it repeatedly told by Dea. Noah Johnson, who 
was a sergeant in Lovewell's company and was wounded in the 
battle, the same ball being shot through both his wrists. 6rant» 
of money were made to him several times by the General Court 
on account of disability from these wounds. 

Lieut. Josiah Farwell, early in the battle, was shot through the 
body, inflicting an incurable, mortal wound. His men endeavored 
to get him home with them, but he, being satisfied that his wound 
was mortal, insisted that they should make no delay on his ac- 
count, but leave him and make the best of their way to the fort 
and home. They built for him a camp, and placed in it what they 
could for his comfort, and left this brave man to die alone in the 
wilderness. The next Spring his friends went to look after his 
remains. He had bent down a sapling and tied his handkerchief 
to the top of it as a signal by which to find his camp, and by that 
means it was readily found, and they took up his body and buried 
it in the forest. 

Of Lieut Farwell Col. Bancroft adds, " In personal appearance 
he was said to resemble me." If so, he was in stature more than 
six feet, large, well built, of a strong and powerful frame. 

Mr. Fox, p. 119, states Mr. Farwell hold out to the eleventh 
day, during which time he had nothing to eat but water and a 
few roots that he chewed, and cites Penhallow, 1, N. H., Col. p, 
16. No such statement was made to me by Col. Bancroft and it 
seems to me incredible that wounded as he was and exhausted by 
the severe fighting through the hot day without refreshments, he 
could have survived to the eleventh day with no food but roots 
and water, and also that if he lived eleven days, he should not 
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have reached the fort which was only forty miles from the pond. 
Penhallow states that '^ Eleazar Davis was. the last that got in,, 
that the report Davis gave me was, that Farwell, Jones, Frye and 
Davis, who were all wounded, marched towards the fort, that 
Jones steered another way and got safe into Saco, that Frye died 
three days after, that Farwell held out in his return till the 
eleventh day, though he had nothing to eat but water and a few 
roots that he chewed, that the same day, i. e, the eleventh dayv 
he, Davis caught a fish which he broiled and was greatly refreshed 
therewith, but that the Lieut, was so much spent that he could 
not taste a bit ; that he being now alone still made toward the 
fort and the next day came to it where he found some pork, bread 
etc." Such is the statement of Davis, but as neither he nor Far- 
well were wounded in the limbs, it seems incredible that they 
should not have arrived at the fort forty miles distant, in less than 
twelve days, and that Farwell, having no sustenance but chewed 
roots, (query what roots ?) and water, should with this incurable 
wound have lived eleven days. Allowance may be made for ex- 
aggeration on the part of Davis. Farwell's friends found his 
camp by the signal he tied to the sapling, and took up his body and 
buried it. About these facts there can be no doubt. That they 
built a camp and left him in it, is stated by Dea. Noah Johnson. 
Gov. Wentworth of N. H., immediately on getting news of 
Lovewell's defeat, sent Capt. Chester with a company of 53 men 
to '*Osaby." Capt. C. in his report says : " It raining all Tuesday* 
marched but little, but sent out several scouts all that day in hopes 
of finding some of Capt. Lovewell's wounded men. On Thursday 
before they came to Osaby Pond they discovered a Track of Indians 
much larger than theirs, and then Quickly found Lovewell's Fort 
fast shut up, they got into the Fort where they found a consider- 
able quantity of Provisions, and sundry Things with a writeing 
on a bark that the men that went out were all lost. The (next ?) 
day our people heard several Indians and heard the Dogs bark >* 
so found they were discovered, and missing your men (that of 
Tyng's company), thought It advisable to return lest they meet 
the same fate." So writes Gov. Wentworth under date of May 23, 
1725, to Gov.Dummer of Massachusetts. It would seem that this- 
company did not go to the pond and battle ground, but afler stay- 
ing a time at the fort concluded to return. See Kidder, p. 79.- 
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Penhallow, N. H. Hist. Col., p. 117, says, " about fifty men from 
New Hampshire, well equipped, marched unto Peqwacket for the 
like end, (that is to bury the dead) but were not so happy as to 
£nd them, (no wonder as they did not go to the battle ground) but 
Col. Tyng from Dunstable with Capt. White who went afterwards 
buried twelve." Kidder adds, p. 81, Col. Tyag proceeded directly 
to the battle ground, where they found and buried the bodies of 
twelve who were killed whose names are given by Kidder. 

CHAMBERLAIN AND PAUGUS. 

In the two last stanzas of the ballad of Lovewell's Fight, in- 
serted in Fox, p. 124, 1 read, 

''And yet our valiant Englishmen in fight were ne'er dismayed, 
But still they kept their motion, and Wyman Captain made, 

Who shot the old Chief, Paugus, which did the foe defeat, 
And set his men in order, and brought off the retreat ; 
And braving many dangers, and hardships by the way. 
They all arrived in Dunstable the thirtieth day of May."* 

Mr. Fox, p. 127, says, " The statement in the last verse, that 
Paugus was killed by Wyman, is not coiTect. He was slain by John 
Chamberlain, who afterwards settled in Memmac. After the heat 
of the conflict was over, weary and faint, Paugus and Chamber- 
lain both went down to the pond to quench their thirst, and to 
wash out their guns, which had become foul by continued firing. 
There they met and at once recognized each other, for Paugus 
was known personally to many of the company. Seeing the use- 
less condition of each other's guns, they tacitly agreed to a trucej 
while they were cleaning them. During this process some words 
were exchanged, and Paugus said to Chamberlain, " It's you or, 
I." Cautiously, but with haste, they proceeded with their work, 
for it was a case of life or death. Paugus had nearly finished 
loading and was priming his piece, when Chamberlain struck the 
• breach of his gun violently upon the ground, thus causing it to 
prime itself, and shot Paugus through the heart, the bullet of Pau- 
gus at the same instant grazing the head of Chamberlain." 

The story is told by Sanborn, Hist, of New Hampshire, p. 106, 
as follows : ''There is a tradition, that John Chamberlain, one of 
the sharp-shooters of the age, shot Paugus. For some time they 



* In the original the date is the thirteenth day of May. 
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had attempted to shoot one another, from their coverts, but their 
guns were foul, and only flashed in the pans. Being known to 
one another, they agreed to go down to the water, cleanse their 
guns and renew the fight. Finding that Paugus was too expedi- 
tious for him. Chamberlain did not wait to withdraw his ramrod 
from his gun (for the well-worn piece would prime itself, by the 
aid of a sharp blow of the hand,) but tired both the rod and ball 
through the heart of his foe." 

Thus these grave historians repeat this story apparently without 
any apprehension of its improbability and absurdity. The plain 
common-sense view of the matter is thus set forth by Kidder, 
''Expeditions, etc," p. 104, "John Chamberlain was of Groton. He 
was one of the fortunate few, who returned with only a slight 
wound, and he seems to have been equally fortunate in having 
received a large share of the glory of the campaign." 

"The story of his killing Paugus has had a large circulation, 
and is found as a fact in several historical works. It is stated that 
he and Paugus retired to the brook to wash their guns, which had 
become foul by constant tiring ; that on wiping them they quickly 
loaded, each striving to be first, and bantering as to who should 
kill or be killed. Chamberlain's gun primed itself, and he firing^ 
first, Paugus fell, while his bullet whistled over Chamberlain's 
head, leaving him unharmed. Now a moment's reflection would 
show that this story is improbable if not impossible, were it not 
refuted by the very best authority, viz : a cotemporaneous writer. 
By reference to the ancient ballad, in the last verse, it is plainly 
stated that Ensign Wyman 

" shot old chief Paugus, which did the foe defeat." 

As this was written the year after the fight by one who knew 
all the particulars, its veracity cannot be questioned ; and we trust 
the story will not again be reported as historical truth." Col. Ban- 
croft's report of this story, a tradition to which he gave little 
credence, taken by me in 1825, is as follows : "John Chamberlain 
of Groton was in Lovewell's fight. He was well acquainted with 
Paugus. Both were behind trees, and stepped out at the same 
time. Chamberlain says to Paugus, ' Now, Paugus, it's you or I.'' 
Chamberlain's gun went off first and Paugus was killed." Look 
at the wonderful growth of this story from Bancroft in 1825 to 
Fox in 1845, and Sanborn in 1875. 
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Fox plainly and intentionally contradicts the ballad maker and 
refers for authority to Symmes' Narrative and to Allen's Chelms- 
ford, p. 37. All I find in Symmes is : " Col. Tyng, who went down 
to bury the dead, opened the grave in which the Indians had 
buried three of their slain, one of them was known to be the bold 
Paugns." In Allen's Chelmsford, page 37, 1 read '^ John Cham- 
berlain was well acquainted with Paugus. In the course of the 
engagement they discoursed familiarly together. Their guns 
being foul from frequent firing, they washed them at the pond, 
when Chamberlain assured Paugus that he should kill him. Pau- 
gus filso menaced him, and bade defiance to his threats. When 
they had prepared their guns they loaded and discharged them 
and Paugus fell." Allen cites no authority for the story. 

Mr. Sanborn's story is greatly improved by lapse of time, espe- 
cially in minute particulars, as that they had been shooting at each 
other all day, from their coverts, but without success, their guns 
only flashing in the pan. Wearied and discouraged by these use- 
less attempts to kill each other, and agreeing that the fault was 
in their guns, with a genteel courtesy, between deadly enemies, 
of which there has been no such striking instance since that re- 
ported by Homer, Book VI, line 120 to 235, ot Glaucus and 
Diomedes meeting in deadly array on the field of battle, and after 
a long conference about their several ancestors, agreeing to and 
making an exchange of armor. The conference of Chamberlain 
and Paugus was much shorter. They agreed to go down to the 
toater, cleanse their guns and renew the fight. It ought to have 
been added, that the warriors on both sides, enchanted by this ex- 
hibition of courtesy, ceased fighting and stood gazing and admir- 
ing witnesses of the scene. The utter absurdity of the story is 
apparent from the fact that never before has it been known, that 
in the midst of deadly battle, the combatants by mutual agree- 
ment have ceased to fight in order to go andioashout their guns^ 
and the additional fact that their guns having flashed in the pan, 
there must remain full charges of powder and ball in the barrels, 
which must be drawn before the washing could be done, and the 
extreme improbability that either or both of them had, in pocket 
or pouch, the apparatus needed for this operation ; and the fur- 
ther fact, that after their guns had been washed they must be 
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•carefully wiped and dried before they could be used again, a procesfl^ 
requiring time that could be ill spared in the midst of such a 
warm and deadly contest, for the Cromwellian maxim '' to trust 
in God and keep your powder dry," was as imperative in an In- 
dian fight as in more civilized warfare. 

What a change from the simple and apparently truthful state- 
ment of this tradition by Col. Bancroft, and the ornate and poeti- 
cal narrative of the Professor ! No one reading the two, apart 
from the connection in which they are found, could for a moment 
suppose that they related to the same transaction. The ingenuity 
of the historian of JNew Hampshire, in expanding a simple fact 
into an elaborate and glowing narrative, is equal to the ablest per- 
formance of Livy, the historian of Rome, in the same line.' Mr. 
Sanborn also changes the name of Ensign Robbins to Robinson, 
SL change of which the tendency is to mislead, for no Robbins 
would look for an ancestor under the name of Robinson, and a 
Robinson would look in vain for an ancestor or kinsman in the 
list of the heroes of this gallant exploit. 

Mr. Fox, on page 128, inserts " another ballad \^hich he says, is 
of more poetic merit, written in imitation of Chevy Chase." It is 
to be hoped that the facts in Chevy Chase are more truthfully and 
with more regard to probability stated than in this ballad, as for 
instance, 

" John Lovewell, Captain of the band, 
His sword he drew that glistened bright," etc. 

What was the use of a sword in Indian fighting ? A sword in 
Indian warfare would be an incumbrance to the wearer likely to 
jserve him as Lord Cheste'rfield says of " an awkward fellow, when 
he comes into a room, his sword, if he wears one, gets between 
his legs and nearly throws him down ;" so this Indian fighter's 
fiword, entangled in the bushes, would serve its wearer in the 
same way. Josiah Farwell's name is by this poet changed to 
John Farwell, but this may be excused on the score of poetic li- 
cense, the verse requiring a shorter name. Again, he says. Cham- 
berlain was of Dunstable, all others say of Groton. Fox states 
that Chamberlain afterwards settled in Merrimac. Col. Bancroft 
told me that Lieut. Farwell's daughter Hannah, born Jan. 27, 
1723, married John Chamberlain, who lived at the mills at the 
mouth of the Souhegan river in Merrimac. It is probable that 
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Chamberlain, the Indian fighter, was at the time of the battle from 
thirty to forty years old ; if so he would have been from fifty to 
sixty, if he married the youthful Hannah at her age of twenty. 
Unions of January and May were not in fashion in those days. 
Allen's Chelmsford was published in 1820. This was appar- 
ently the earliest appearance of this story in print. Shattuck^ 
Hist, of Concord, published in 1835, repeats it with much embel- 
lishment taken fi'om the Philadelphia Album in 1828. See Sew- 
ell's Woburn, p. 199. In Allen's Merrimac, published in 1846, I 
read, " Capt. John Chamberlain came from Chelmsford in the year 
1734, and built mills at Souhegan Falls. He received three hun- 
dred acres of land from the Brenton proprietors on condition that 
he would erect a saw and grist mill. His mills were the fi^rst 
erected in town. It is by many supposed that this Chamberlain- 
is the same that killed Paugus, the Indian Chief in Lovewell's 
fight. But such is not the fact, they were cousins. He married: 
a daughter of Lieut. Farwell, who was the only one who escapeci 
of the scouting party killed near Thornton's Ferry." 



The children of HenryS and Susannah werer 

I. Henry,* Henry,3 Joseph,^ Henry,i b. in Chelmsford 
Oct. 14, 1696, m. Esther Blan chard dr. of Capt. Jo- 
seph Blanchard. Their children were 

29. Eleazer,6 b. Oct 7, 1726. 

30. Esther,^ b. May 16, 1730. 

31. 01ive,5 b July 19, 1732. Res. in D. 

II. Josiah,4 Henry ,3 Joseph,2 Henry,i b. Aug. 27, 1698, in 
Chelmsford, m. Hannah Lovewell, dr. of John Love- 
well, and sister of Capt. John Lovewell. He was 
the Lieut. Farwell killed at Peqwacket. Their only 
child was, 

32. Hannah,5 b. Jan. 27, 1723, m. John Chamberlain 

of Merrimac. 

m. Jonathan,* Henry ,3 Joseph,2 Henry,i b. July 24, 1700,-f^ 

at Dunstable, m. Susannah . Their childrea 

were, 

33. Susannah,^ b. Jan. 17, 1724. 

34. Rachael,« Feb. 19, 1728+. 

85. .Tonathan,5 b. Aug. 28, 1729+. 
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Rachael Farwell^ m,«Nov. 24, 1748, Neheraiah Lovewell, son of 
Capt. John Lovewell, b. Jan. 9, 1726. They removed to Corinth, 
Vermont, where he died, leaving a numerous family. Jonathan * 
lived in Diinstabie and owned a part of the farm afterwards of 
Ool. Bancroft, and other lands, was chosen to offices of surveyor 
of h. w., fence viewer, constable, treasurer, etc. He was drowned 
in Amoskeag Falls, probably about 1730. Upon the Bancroft 
farm was on-eof the trading houses of Cromwell the Indian trader^ 
in a field on this farm, Jonathan Farwell found a large sum of 
money which was supposed to be hidden by Cromwell. Another 
■deposit was subsequently found by Col. Bancroft when plowing 
on his interval field. His plow struck a stone, a matter so un- 
usual as to attract his attention. He at once suspected what it 
might be, and although it was but about 11 o'clock he sent his 
boy at once to the barn with the team and began to dig, and soon 
unearthed a pot of money. In the Tyngsborough Centennial it 
is stated that the money was in gold. He made no such state- 
ment, and it is improbable in itself. There was no gold coin in 
circulation at that time less than $5.00 in value. Cromwell 
bought furs of the Indians and sold them goods. They would 
not take gold for their furs, and they had no gold to pay to him 
for goods. Col. Ban<iroft told me many times the story of finding 
the money, and said that for many years, and even down to the 
time of making the statement, scarce a year went by but one or 
more excavations would be secretly made in this field, no doubt 
in search of money. Remains of Cromwell's camp may still be 
seen in that field near the place where the money was found. 

(20.) IV. Susannah,^ Henry,3 Joseph,2 Henry,i b. Feb. 19, 1703, 

married Dea. Benjamin Brown of Reading. I find 
that he was guardian of Susannah the widow of 
Henry ,3 but have no knowledge of his children or 
family. 

(21.) V. Isaac,4 Henry,3 Joseph,2 Henry,i b. Dec. 4, 1704, m. 

Sarah . Their children were, 

36. Elizabeth,^ b. March 12, 1726. 

37. Josiah,6 b. Aug. 19, 1728. 

38. Relief,^ b. Oct. 4, 1730. 

39. Bunker,5 b. Jan. 28, 1732. 

40. Abigail,^ b. March 11, 1734. 
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41. Isaac,'^ b. Feb. 18, 1736. Isaac settled on thefami 

in the south part of Nashua, where, in 1825, 
Eppes lived, then removed to the farm where 
Capt. Isaac Parkeriived in Hollis. He began 
that farm, then removed to Amherst and finally, 
says Col. Bancroft, went to Penobscot. I once 
supposed that this Isaac Farwell was the Lieut. 
Isaac Farwell in Reed's Regiment in the Battle 
of Bunker Hill, and afterwards a Captain of a 
company in a N. H. Regiment, to the close of 
the war, and who settled in Charlestown No. 4. 
But subsequent research showed that Capt. 
Isaac Farwell above said was the son of Daniel 
and Mary Farwell, b.in Groton, March 28, 1744. 
What time he went to Charlestown I have not 
learned. He died there Dec. 31, 1791. 
(22.) VL Sarah,4 Henry,3 Joseph,2 Henry,i b. Dec. 4, 1706, m. 

Henry Parker, lived in Dunstable till Wilton was 
settled, then removed and settled in that town. His 
son Henry was killed in the massacre at Fort Ed- 
ward in the French war. He built the first bridge 
over the Souhegan river in Wilton. 

23. VII. Elizabeth,* b. 1715, m. Lieut. Timothy Bancroft. 

For their family see the Bancroft tamily in subse- 
quent pages, 
(24.) Till. Hannah,* Henry ,3 Joseph,^ Henry,"i b. April 4, 1719, m. 

1st, Jerahmeel Cummings of Hollis. Their children 
were, 

42. Hannah,6 b. July 2, 1737. 

43. Henry,6 b. Sept. 16, 1739+. 

44. Jotham,6 b. Dec. 29, 1741. 

45. Caty,6 b. Feb. 28. 1744. 

46. Betty,5 b. July 17, 1746. 

Jerahmeel Cummings d. date not known and she m. 2d, Dea. 
Stephen Jewett. The record of their children from the Hollis 
records is as follows : " Jewett, Dea. Stephen and Hannah," 

47. Stephen,^ b. Oct. 14, 1753. 

48. Rebecca,^ b. Jan. 14, 1756. 
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49. Noah,5 Feb. 11, 1758. 

50. Jonathan,^ b. July 25, 1760. 

51. Lois,5 b. May 21, 1763, aged 76. 

Dea. Stephen Jewett d. May 23, 1803, se. 76. No record is 
found of the death of his wife Hannah. All of Hollis. Of the 
children of Jerahraeel Cummings, / 

Hannah,^ the eldest dr. m. Jan. 27, 1762, James Ilobart of 
Hollis, and settled in Plymouth, N. H. Henry,^ b. Sept. 16, 1739, 
grad. H. C, 1760, d. Sept, 5, 1823, aB. 84, ordained at Billerica Jan. 
6, 1763, D. D., H. C, 1800. Jothara,^ ra. April 27, 1763, Anna 
Brown, settled at Plymouth. Caty,* m. Sept. 27, 1764, Thomas 
Pratt of Hollis. Dea. Stephen Jewett, Jr., son of Dea. Stephen 
and Hannah Jewett, b. Oct. 15, 1753, m. Nov. 16, 1878, Elizabeth 
Pool of Hollis. Their children, as recorded in Hollis, were, 

52. Elizabeth,^ b. June 18, 1779. 

53. Stephen,® b. July 11, 1781. 

54. Nancy,« b. May 16, 1783. 

55. Hannah,6 b. Feb. 7, 1785. 

56. William,^ b. Feb. 26, 1737, d. July 11, 1788. 

57. Sarah,« b. Feb. 24, 1790. 

58. Polly,« b. July 8, 1792. 

59. Noah,6 b. Dec. 13, 1794. 

60. Samuel Gibson,® b. Oct. 29, 1798. 

Rev. Henry Cumings, b. in Hollis Sept. 15, 1739, grad. H. C 
1760, taught public school in Reading, 1761, ordained at Bil- 
lerica Jan. 26, 1763, D. D., H. C. 1800, d. Sept. 5, 1823, m. 1st 
Ann Lambert of Reading, May 19, 1763. Their children were, 
1, Ann b. July 31, 1768. 2d, Frances, b. April 7, 1770, 3d, Eliza- 
beth, b. Aug. 15, 1772. 4th, Henry, b. Sept. 9, 1774. 5th, John 

b. Feb. 11, 1781. Wife Ann d. Jan. 5, 1684, and he m. 2d, 

Lambert, a sister of his first wife, who died soon after the mar- 
riage, and he man-ied 3cl, Nov. 14th, 1786, Margaret Bridge, eldest 
dr. of Rev. Ebenezer Bridge of Chelmsford. She was bom July 
25, 1742. She d. date not ascertained but he survived her several 
years. In the town records his first wife is styled Mrs. Ann Lam- 
bert, and the 3d, Mrs. Elizabeth Briggs. The style Mrs in our 
times indicates that the lady is a widow, but in those old times 
it was, to add to their dignity, usually given to young ladies who 
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inaiTied ministers. Of liis children, all of his first wife, I have to- 
report that Ann, the eldest, on unpacking her wedding- outfit after 
her marriage took cold and died soon after. The name of her 
husband is not gireii by my correspondent. The second, Frances^ 
m. Dec 25, Lewis Gould, a merchant in Ashby, Mass. She died 
fi. p. The third, Elizabeth, m. May 10, 1789, Dr. Wflliara WiU 
kins. Henry grad. 11. C. 179^5, d. about 1830, at Louisville, Ken., 

fmra. John m. d. about 1858. His only children, two 

daughters, so that there is now no descendant of Dr. Cuming» 
bearing his name. Dr. Cumings was eminent and distinguished 
in his profession. His publislied discourses were eighteen in num- 
ber. Mr. Allen, in his funeral sermon, states that soon after hi» 
ordination it waj* intimated to him that be mi<jht have one oi the 
richest and most respectable churches in Boston, if inclined to 
remove, but he entirely rejected the pi-opoaal and declared he 
would never leave his people. 



(26.) Oliver Farwell,^ Oliver,^ Joseph,^ Henry,^ b, Nov. 19, 

1717, m. in Lunenburg Dec. 25, 1738, Abigail Hub- 
bard, b. in Groton, June 25, 1721. He died Oct. 12, 
1808. She died Aug. 18, 1789. 

She was a daughter of Major Jonathan Hubbard, Jr. and his 
wife Rebecca Brown. Of her sisters, Rebecca the eldest, b. in 
(iroton, Sept. 22, 1722, m. Col. Jose[)h Blanchard of Dunstable. 
Hannah m. Col. Joseph Willard, then of Lunenburg. He died at 
Dunstable on a visit to his brother-in-law. Col. Blanchard. His 
monument in the old graveyard is as follows : 

"Here lies interred the body of Joseph Willard, Esq., Captain of Fort 
l)uramer, formerly of Lancaster, Lunenburg and Winchester, and Col. of a 
Kegiment of Foot, who died here Dec. 5, 1750, in the 68lh year of his age." 

The next sister, Ruth, m. 1st. Rev. David Stearns of Lunenburg, 
2d, Rev. Aarou Whitney of Petersham. The next, Mary, b. in 
Groton, April 12, 1725, m. 1st, John Jennison ; 2nd, Col. Benjamin 
Bellows of Lunenburg, afterwards of Walpole. Thus these four 
daughters of Major Hubbard had remarkable success in the mat- 
rimonial market. 

The children ot Oliver* and Abigail (Hubbard) Farwell were, 

61. I. Rebecca Farwell,^ b. Oct. 9, 1739+. 

62. II. Oliver Farwell,^ b. June 21, 1741 +. 
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63. m. Mary Farwell,^ b. Jan. 10, 1745+. 

64. IV. Abigail Farwell,^ b. April 1, 1747-f . 

65. V. Joseph Farwell,^ b. April 3, 1753, d. April 13, 1754. 

66. VL John Farwell,5 b. Dec. 8, 1755+. 

(61.) I. Rebecca Farwell b. Oct. 9, 1739, m. Gen. Jonathan 

Blanchard. He was b. Sept. 18, 1738, d. July 16, 
1788. She d. Aug. 20, 1811. Their children were 

67. 1. Rebecca Blanchard, b. May 4, 1766, m. Dr. 

Augustus Starr. She d. Oct. 19, 1810. 

68. 2. Grace Blanchard b. m. Dec. 30, 1790, 

Frederic French, b. Sept. 26, 1766, d. at Am- 
herst,, Clerk of the Courts. Their children, 
Benjamin Frederic, b.Oct. 2, 1791, Charles, Ar- 
thur, Rebecca and Edward. 

69. 3. Sophia Blanchard, b. , m. Joseph Farwel), 

70. 4. Abigail Blanchard, b. Nov. 20, 1770, m. Dr. Jo- 

seph F, Eastman of Hollis. She d, Oct. 7, 
1848. He d. Sept. 30, 1865. Their children 
were, Sarah, Sophia, Charles Henry, Abigail 
Blanchard, Jonathan Alfred, Joseph Fletcher, 
and Augusta. 

71. 5. Charles Blanchard, b. March 14, 1776, grad. 

H. C. 1776, d. at Batavia, N. Y., ^March 16, 
1811, unm. 

72. 6. Eliza Blanchard, m. Thomas French, Esq., d. 

1843. 

(62.) n. Oliver Farwell,® b. June 28, 1741, m. Abigail Danforth 

of Dunstable. He was an innholder at South Mer- 
rimac. She d. May 1, 1840, ae. 92, in New Boston at 
the house of her daughter, Mrs. Clark. Their chil- 
dren were, 

73. 1. Joseph Farwell,6 b. 1772, m. Sophia Blanchard, 

b. 1779. 

74. 2. Mary Farwell, b. 1774, m. Wm. Patteraon, had 

one child, a daughter, who married George'JW. 
Pinkerton, of Manchester. 

75. 3. Abigail Farwell, m. Wm. Clark of New Bos- 

ton ; had three sons and five daughters. 
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76. 4. Oliver Farwelljb. , died at sea in 1812, left 

one son, Oliver. 

77. 5. Rebecca Farwell, h. July 22, 1782, m. Ken- 

dricfc W, Gordon, d. March 23, 1817, left four 
children, one son and three daughters. 

78. 6. Benjamin Farwell^ b , d. in 1822 or 1823, 

unm. 



(03.) Mary Farwell, b. Jan. H', 1745, ra. Dec. 17, 1767, Gen. 

Noah Lovewefl. He died May 29, 1820. She d. 
Nov. 24, 1855, as. 93. Their children, 1, Betsey, ra. 
Hon, Jesse Bowers ; 2, Mary, m. Luther Taylor ; 
3, Moody D. Lovewell. 



(64.) Abigail Farwell, b. April 1, 1747, m. Feb. 28, 1769 

Dea. Samuel Wilkins of Amherst, son of Rev. 
Daniel Wilkins, first minister of Amherat. He was 

born Jan. 8, 1742, d. Dec. 1832, aged 90 years. 

She d. Feb. 4, 1786. Their children were, 

79. L Frances or Fanny, b. Feb. 24, 1770, d. unm. 

80. II. Abigail, b. April 30, 1773, m. Thaddeus Kendall of 

Mont Vernon ; had children, Thaddeus Richmond, 
George Wilkins and Catharine Fletcher. 

81. in. Arethusa, b. May 1, 1775, m. Daniel Weston of Am- 

herst, had children ; 

1, Samuel Wilkins, b. July 27, 1800, 2, Daniel 
Franklin, b. Dec. 28, 1801 ; 3, Charles, b. May 14, 
1803 ; 4, Ebenezer H., b. April 20, 1805, d. March 
7, 1806 ; 5, Sarah Farwell, b. Nov. 22, 1806 ; 6, Abi- 
gail Frances, b. Sept. 30, 1808 ; 7, Ebenezer Ham- 
ilton, b. Feb.26, 1810 ; 8, Robert, b. May 12, 1812 ; 
9, William H., b. Oct. 11, 1813. 

82. IV. Sarah Farwell, b. March 20, 1777, m. Daniel S. Eaton 

of Boston, d. 8. p, 

83. V. Sophia, b. Feb. 16, 1779, m. Solomon Withers of Mid- 

dleton, Mass., d. s.p, 

84. VI. Rebecca, b. April 14, 1781, m. David R. Clark of New 

Boston. Their children were, 1, Rebecca Towne ; 
2, Ninian Ramsey ; 3, Sophia Withers ; 4, Frances 
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85. VII. Satnael, b. April 16, 1783, d. unm., supposed to have 
perished in the burning of the theatre in Richmond , 
Virginia, in Dec. 1811, 

Samuel Wilkins was elected Dea, of the Congregational Chuich, 
Jan. 5, 1774, resigned 1816. He in. 2nd, Towne of Am- 
herst and had Daniel Thomas and John Hubbard, H. C, 1818. 



(66.) Dea, John Farw^ll,^ Oliver,^ Oliver,^ Joseph,^ Henry, 

b. Dec. 8, 1755, ra. Dec. 7, 1784, Elizabeth Hunt 
Smith of Windham, Me., b. Aug. 7, 1766. She d. 
Nov. 27, ie07. He married 2nd, Sept. 12, 1820, 
Dorothy Porter of Topsfield, Me. He d. 1838. ae 82. 

Elizabeth Hunt Smith* was the daughter of Rev. Peter Thatch- 
er Smith, b. June 14, 1731, grad.fi. C. 1753, ordained at Windham 
Sept. 22, 1762. He m. Oct. 8, 1765, Elizabeth Wendell. He d. 
Oct 26, 1826. I find in Giles' Memorial, p. 329-30 : "The only 
daughter of Rev. John Eliot was Hannah, who m. Habakuk 
Glover, of Boston, son of John Glover, Esq., one of the original 
proprietors of Dorchester. Their daughter, Rebecca Glover, was 
born in Mr. Eliot's family. She became the wife of Capt. Thomas 
Smith of Boston, mariner. ♦ * ♦ ♦ Her son, Thomas, m. 
May 9, 1701, Mary Corwin. Their son. Rev. Thomas Smith, b. 
March 10, 1702, grad. H. C, 1720, ordained at Falmouth, now 
Portland, March 8, 1727, d. May 25, 1795, ae. 93. He m. Sept. 12, 
1728, Sarah Tyng, dr. of Major William Tyng of Woburn. She 
died Oct. 1, 1742. He m. a second and third wife, but his children, 
eight in number, were all of his first wife. The children and 
grandchildren of Dea. John Farwell^ of Tyngsborough are as 
follows ; 

(86.) I. John,« b. Oct. 2, 1785, grad. H. C, 1808, m. June 6, 

1820, Elizabeth W. Anderson, sister of Hon. John 
Anderson, of Portland, Maine, d. Nov. 9, 1852, 8, p. 



* Thomas Smith, son of Thomas Smith of Boston, m. May 9, 1701, Mary 
Corwin at Boston. Rev. Thomas Smith, his sou, b. March 10, 1702, grad. 
H. C. 1720, ord. at Falmouth, now Portland, Me., March 8, 1727, m. Sept. 
12, 1728, Sarah Tyng, dr. of William Tyng of Woburn. She died Oct 1, 
1742. He died May 21, 1795. Rev. Peter Thatcher Smith, son of Rev. 
Thomas, b. June 14, 1731, grad. H. C. 1753, ord. at Windham, Maine, Sept. 
22,1762, m. Oct. 8, 1765, Elizabeth Wendell, d. Oct. 26, 1826. Elizabeth 
Hunt Smith, his daughter, was b. Aug. 16, 1766, m. Dea. John Farwell of 
Tyngsborough, Dec. 24, 1784, d. Nov. 27, 1801.— Giles MemariaK 
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87. II. Petef'Smith Farwell,« b. Jan. 11, 1787, d. 1793. 

88. III. Sarah Tyng Farwcll,^ b. March 9, 1789, d. Jan. 14, 

1861, m. Joseph Farwell Bancroft, b. Oct. 22, 1783, 
d. July 8, 1850,«.jt>. 

89. IV. Elizabeth Farwell,^ b. Oct. 23, 1790, d. Feb. 1862, m. 

Hobart Clark of Sterling, Mass. Had ten children, 
John Clark,7 Joseph T. Clark,^ William T. Clark,^ 
Dora Clark,7 George T. Clark,^ Peter CIark,7 Sarah 
E. Clark,7 Lucy F« Clark,^ and two died in infancy. 

90. V. Abigail Farwell,6 b. June 24, 1792, ni. Jan. 21, 1819, 

Benjamin Moors of Groton, Mass. Had two chil- 
dren, 1, Rev. John Farwell Moors,^ b. Dec. 10, 1819, 
grad. H. C, 1842, ordained at Greenfield, Mass. Jan. 
28, 1846, m. May 4, 1851, Eunice Wells Smith, dr. 
of Rev. P. Smith, no children ; 2, Joseph Benjamin 
Moors,7 b. Oct. 9, 1831, m. Oct. 20, 1858, Mary Buck- 
minster Jones, dr. of Josiah M. Jones, of Boston, 
five children. 

91. VI. Mary Farwell,^ b. April 15, 1794, d. Dec. 21, 1870, m. 

Joseph Danforth, Esq. Had one child. Dr. James 
Danforth.*^ 

92. VII. Lucy Farwell,^ b. April 21, 1796, d. April 1821, m. 

Hon. John Anderson of Portland, Maine, d s.p. 

93. VIII. Clarissa Farwell,« b. May 5, 1798, d. Feb. 1844, unm. 



GENEALOGY OF SOME BEANCHES OF 
THE BANCROFT FAMILY. 



The principal settlements of the Bancroft families in Massachu* 
f^tts were at Lynn, Reading, old Dunstable, now Tyngsborough, 
and Groton ; in New Hampshire at Rindge. All these claim de - 
scent from Thomas, born in England in 1622, who died at Read- 
ing, now Wakefield, Aug. 19, 1691. In the History of Reading, 
p. 43, he is called " son of John and Jane," and on pages 548, 549, 
" son of John who died at Lynn in 1637." Butler in the " History 
of Groton," says,'*the ancestor of the families of this name came very 
early from England, and settled in this country. He is supposed 
to have brought with him two sons, Thomas and another. The 
father died at Lynn in 1637, Thomas settled in that town and 
died there Aug. 19, 1691, leaving three sons." The History of 
Rindge merely states that he was born in England in 1622, and 
then briefly recites his marriage at Dedham, his removal to Lynn- 
field and death. The account in the Tyngsborough Centennial is as 
follows, p. 14 : " It seems that the name Bancroft was formerly 
Barcroft, for we find that John and Jane Barcroft came to Lynn, 
Mass., in 1632. Prior to this we have no positive knowledge of 
the family. John died in 1637, leaving sons John and Thomas, 
John is supposed to have gone to Connecticut. Thomas married 
Elizabeth Metcalf and lived in Lynnfield. They had three sons, 
Thomas, John and Ebenezer." The account given me by Col. 
Bancroft was that " two brothers came from England with their 
families. One of said brothers died on the passage or soon after 
arrival in this country, but had several children. His widow mar- 
ried a man who carried her and her children into Connecticut 
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where that family settled. The sui*yiviDg brother settled in Lynn, 
80 called, near where the meeting-house now stands.'' This state- 
ment is copied from a written document in which the names of 
some of the children and grandchildren of Thomas^ are set forth. 
These statements differ mateiially. Most of them claim that 
Thomas was the son of John of Lynn. The statement that the 
name Bancroft was formerly Barcroft is utter nonsense. Some 
one copying the name of John of Lynn found or read it Bar- 
croft. It has never been found so written anywhere else, except 
as copied or repeated from this instance. A careless copyist 
may have written the n so that it might be read r. That this 
is the whole secret of this story is apparent from the fact that 
in the Lynn records, in 1638, a year after the death of John Bar- 
crafty as is claimed to be the name, a lot of 100 acres was granted 
to the widow Bancroft ; so the widow of John Barcroft, who died 
in 1637, became the widow Bancroft in 1638. Now that the widow 
of John, who is said to have " sons Thomas and another," married 
and carried her children into Connecticut, and that they settled 
there is shown by the record found at Enfield, of the marriage Dec. 
8, 1653, of Thomas Bancroft b. about 1625, to Margaret Wright. 
He died Dec. 1 4, 1684. Also John Bancroft married at Windsor, 
Conn., Dec. 3, 1650, Hannah Dupra, or Dupre, and died there in 
1662. Also Ann Bancroft of Windsor, manied May 13, 1647, John 
Griffin. There is evidence that they were brothers and sister. 
Now, here are the sons "Thomas and another" of John, according 
to one account, and the several children of John carried to Connec- 
ticut by the widow. One of these statements makes Thomas of 
Reading the son, the other the brother of John of Lynn. If John 
had a son Thomas, he was taken by his mother to Connecticut, and 
he was married at Enfield. But Thomas of Reading, was married 
at Dedham, and could not be the son of John of Lynn, unless he 
had two sons each named Thomas. Again if Thomas of Reading 
was the son of John of Lynn, why did his mother take her other 
children with her andleavie him at the age of about fifteen years 
to fight the battle of life alone in the midst of strangers? If he 
was his brother, she was under no obligation to care for him. 
Take the statement sjiven me by Col. Bancroft, that Thomas was 
the brother of John, and all these absurdities disappear. 
It is also stated in the Tyngsborough Centennial that the second 
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wife of Lieut. Bancroft was Mary Mansfield. John M. Bancroft in 
his printed chart, No. 3, gives the name Esther Mansfield. Col. 
Bancroft, who was 16 years old when his mother died, and who 
lived in his father's family, must have known the name of his sec- 
ond wife. He told me her name was Newhall. That her name 
was Mary is shown by the record in Dunstable, Mass., of the birth 
of Rachel and Timothy, children of "Lieut. Timothy and Mary 
Bancroft." Also by the assignment of dower to Mary, the widow 
of Lieut. Timothy, a copy of which I have. John M. Bancroft 
in his letter to me, dated July 28, 1877, writes, "I suppose I shall 
have to give up Rachel Mansfield as you overwhelm me." 

I will add further that Capt. Ebenezer Bancroft^ was the admin- 
istrator ot his father, Lieut. Thomas's estate, and as such would 
have the custody of his papers, and would, be likely to know 
whether his father was the son or brother of John of Lynn, 
Lieut. Timothy Bancroft of Tyngsborough was the son of Capt. 
Ebenezer, and no doubt from him was derived the statement in 
writing shown me by Col. Bancroft, the son of Lieut. Timothy. 

Lieut. Thomas Bancrofl,i b. in England, 1622, came with John, 
an older brother, to Lynn in 1632. John d. in 1637. Thomas 
m. at Dedham, Mass., Jan. 31, 1647, Alice, dr. of Miguel Bacon of 
Ireland. They had one child, 

1. Thomas,2 b. Jan. 11, 1648, d. Jan. 24, 1648. 

She died Jan. 29, 1648. He m. 2d, Sept. 16, 1648, Elizabeth, 
dr. of Mifijuel and Sarah Metcalf, their sixth child, b. at St. Bene- 
dict's, County of Norfolk, Eng., Oct. 4, 1626. She d, at Reading, 
May 11, 1711. Their children were, 

2. Thomas,2 b. 14, 7, 1649 at Dedham.+ 

3. Elizabeth,^ died in infancy. 

4. John,2 died in infancy. 

5. Elizabeth,2 b, 7, 10"»°, 1653, at Reading, m. Joseph Brown. 

6. John,2 b. March 3, 1656, at Reading, d. 1739. 

7. Sarah,2 b. 14, l"** 1657-8, at Reading, d. July 19, 1661. 

8. Ralph,2 b. Aug. 20, 1660, at Reading, d. July 13, 1661. 

9. Raham,2 b. June 27, 1662, at Reading, d. May 19, 1683. 

10. Sarah,2 b. April 1, 1665. 

11. Ebenezer,2 b. April 26, 1667, at Lynn, d. June 6, 1717.+ 

12. Mary,2 b. May 16, 1670, at Lynn. 
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Michael Metcalf the emigrant ancestor of the Met calf family in 
New England, was bom in Tatterford, county of Norfolk, Eng., 
in 1516. He followed the occupation of a Dornix weaver, that is, 
a weaver of a kind of stuff used for curtains, carpets and hang- 
ings in Norwich, county of Norfolk. His wife was bom in Wayn- 
ham, June 17, 1593. Seven of their children were born in St. 
Benedict's and four in St. Edmundsbury. He writes, **! was per- 
secuted in the land of my fathers' sepulchres for not bowing at 
the name of Jesus, and observing other ceremonies of religion 
forced upon me by Bishop Wren of Norwich," etc. One of the 
charges brought against Bishop Wren by a committee of parlia- 
ment was, that during two years and four months of his adminis- 
tration of the Diocese, three thousand of her majesty's subjects, 
many of whom used trades of spinning, weaving, knitting, weaving 
cloths, etc., some of them setting hundreds of poor people at work, 
transported themselves into Holland and other parts beyond the 
sea in consequence of his superstition and tyranny. He was ad- 
mitted townsman of Dedham July 16, 1637. 

Lieut. Thomas Bancroft joined the Reading settlement about 
1652, and died Aug. 19, 1691. His gravestone stands in the 
churchyard at Wakefield, with this inscription : 

MEMENTO MORI FUGET HORA. 

Here lies the body of 

Lieut. Thomas Bancroft 

aged 69 years. 

The memory of the 

just is blessed. 

Deceased Aug. 19. 1691. 

This monument is thus described in a letter from John Hawkes, 
a great-great grandson of Lieut. Thomas, in a letter to Col. Ban- 
croft, dated Lynnfield, July 16, 1824, " I find the letters all wrote 
in CAPITALS, except a few Latin words. A sword and other im- 
plements of war upon it, although it has been standing 133 years, 
every letter is as visible, i, e , as plain, as on some of 20 years' 
standing. I expect he was a prominent character, as he was buried 
in the most conspicuous place in the yard, within two rods of the 
meeting-house. I looked very closely to find his wife's grave, but 
could not discover it." In the history of Reading, p. 568, it is 
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stated that this is the earliest date on any stone in the yard. He 
was a good citiEen and active and use&l in the business affairs 
of the town. 

Capt. Ebeneaer Banei-oft,^ son and eleventh diild of Lieut* 
Thomas, was born at Lynn, April 26, 1667, d. June 6, 1717, mar* 
Tied May 19, 1692, Abigail Eaton, she d. March 24, 1716, "aged 
about 40 years." She was undoubtedly the daughter of John 
and EHeabeth (Kendall) Eaton, of Reading. Her name does 
not appear in the list of their children in the history of Read- 
ing. In that list is Elizabeth ra. — •■ Bancroft. This I find to 

be John Bancroft. In this list of the children of John and Eliz- 
abeth, there is no name between the dates 1675 and 1680. If she 
was forty when she died, she was bom about 1677. Lynn records 
show that Ebenezer Bancroft m. Abigail Eaton. Every other 
Abigail Eaton in the lists of the Eaton family in the history of 
Reading is otherwise accounted for, and I cannot doubt that she 
was the daughter of John and Elizabeth, born about 1677, and 
that her name was by accident omitted from the record. Their 
children were, 

13. I. Elizabeth,^ b. Nov. 9, 1696. 

14. II. Sarah, b. July 8, 1698. 

14. III. Ebenezer, b. Aug. 5, 1700. 

15. IV. Mehitable, b. Aug. 20, 1703. 

16. V. James, b. Dec. 18, 1705, d. Dec. 9, 1725. 

18. VI. Patience, b. June 14, 1708. 

19. VII. Timothy, b. Dec. 14, 1709^ d. Nov. 21, 1772. 

20. VIII. Lois, b. July 17, 1713. 

Lieut. Timothy Bancroft,^ son and seventh child of Capt. Eb* 
enezer^ Bancroft, b. at Lynnfield Dec. 14, 1709, d. at Tyngsboro\ 
Nov. 21, 1772, m. Ist, Elizabeth, dr. of Dea. Henry Farwell of 

old Dunstable, b. 1715, d. Sept. 23, 1754. Lieut. Timothy 

Bancroft settled in old Dunstable about the year 1730. He 
owned the Bancroft farm on the main road, the first farm south 
of the line of Nashua. His house was where that of Jona. F. 
Bancroft, his great-grandson, now resides. The Province line run 
in 1741, passed through his farm, leaving a portion in New Hamp- 
shire. He was often chosen to town offices and on committees 
in the business of the town of Dunstable, Mass. He died Nov. 
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4, 1772y intestate. The inventory of his estate, £370, 1, 6, 3, the> 
veal estate £340. Appraisers, Abraham KendaJly Benjamin Wood- 
ward and Jackson Wright. The assignment of dowerito Mary 
Bancroft, widow t/f the deceased^ shows that his second wife wa» 
not Rachel Mansfield, as statvd by John M.. Bancroft m his chart 
'No. 3. The children of Timothy and Elizabeth were, 

21. I. Timothy,4 b. Nov. 23, 1733, d. Aug. 12, 1754, unm. 

22. II. Elizabeth,* b. Dec. 16. 1735, m. Ezra Thompson^ 

23. III. Col. Ebenezer,* b. April 1, 1738, m. Susannah Fletcher, du 

Sept. 22, 1827. 

24. IV. Abigail,* b. May 7, 1740, ra. Sila» Thomp8on.+ 

25. V. Sarah,* b. Sept. 6, 1743, m. James Kobertson.4. 

26. VI. James,* b. Oct. 26, 1745, m. Lucy Whitney^. 

27. VII. Lois,* b. May 10, 1748, m. Samuel Parsonw. 

28. VIII. Jonathan,* b. Aug. 11, 1750, m. Martha Green.+ 

29. ix« Hephzibah,* b. June 5, 1753, m. 1st, Samuel Cook, 2Jy 

John Pratt.. 

His wife Elizabeth d. Sept. 23, 1754, and he married 2d, Mary 
Newhall. The children of the 2nd wife were, 

30. X. Rachel,* Apnl 18, 1758, m. Jan. 9. 1777, John Hawkes.^. 

31. XI. Timothy,* b. July 15, 1759, ra. Abigail Taylor of Mem- 

mac. 

(22) 11. Elizabeth,*^. Dec. 16, 1735, m. Ezra Thompson, lived in 
Tyngsborough, had two daughtere, twins, and died 
soon after their birth. One of these daughters m. Dea. 
Wm Blodgett of Tyngsborough. He removed many 
years ago to some portion of the West. Of the other 
daughter I have no knowledge, but think she died in 
infancy. 

(23 ) Col. Ebenezer,* m. May 5, 1753, Susannah, dr. of Dea, 
Joseph Fletcher of Dun&table. See Fletcher Genealogy. 

Lived in Tyngsboro', farmer. In 1755, he entered the service 
in the French War at the age of about 16 years, and served in 
the Provincial army in all five compaigns. In 1757, he received 
an ensign's commission. Ordei's came that all the commissioned 
officers of the Provincial army should take the oath of allegiance. 
He stated that "It was tendered to me and I took it. This oath 
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of allegiance had so miwh influence on me that I was unwilling 
to be active in military movements in the commencement of the 
troubles with Great Biitain, and therefore declined the command 
of the company qf minute men which was raised in my neighbor*- 
, hood. But as soon "as the news of the action of Lexington 
reached me, I hastened to the spot, and the sight of fellow citi- 
zens dead on the field, in my mind fully absolved me from my 
oath. I was then ready to engage heart and hand. I overtook 
the Briti-sh forces at West Cambridge, and made such use of my 
gun that it was said I lessened their number. I followed them as 
far as Bunker Hill." 

"The captain of the co^ppany of minute men raised as above, 
in old Dunstable, was taken sick at Cambridge and went home^ 
and his company followed him. I was sent to while at Cam- 
bridge, by the Committee of Safety, and requested to bring 
that company back, and accordingly consented to carry an order 
to the captain. He thought himself unable to go back, and re- 
fused to take the command again. By the unanimous desire of 
the company, I took the command and immediately marched 
them to Cambridge." His narrative of events in the battle of 
Bunker Hill, will be found in another part of these pages. For 
wounds received in the battle, his name was placed on the pen- 
sion roll of Massachusetts, and afterwards transferred to that of 
the United States. This pension of "one quarter pay*' was 
granted by a Resolve passed Jan. 26, 1778, to commence Jan. 1» 
1776. Among his papers I found the commission of his father, 
Timothy Bancroft, as 2d Lt. in Col. Eleazar Tyng's company, 
signed by Gov, Shirley, dated June 26, 1754 ; his own appoint* 
ment as ensign in Capt. John Alford Tyng's company in Col. 
Eleazar Tyng'g regiment, dated Aug. 16, 1757 ; his commission 
as Lieut, in Capt. Silas Brown's Company dated Feb. 14, 1760, 
signed by Thomas Pownal, Governor ; his commission as Capt. of 
a company in Col. Bridge's regiment, dated May 19, 1775, signed 
by Joseph Warren President, pro. fern. ; and his commission as 
Captain of same company under " the Congress of the United 
Colonies," dated July 1, 1775, sgned by John Hancock, President ; 
also his commission as major of the 7th Regt. of Middlesex Mili-* 
tia. Col. Spalding, dated Feb. 14, 1776, signed by " the major part 
of the council ;" and his commission as Lt. Col. of the 7th Regt* 
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of the militia of the county of Middlesex, signed by John Han- 
cock, Governor, dated July 1, 1781. Under this commbsion he 
was in command of the troops from Middlesex county, stationeci 
in Rhode Island in 1781* 

He was in the battle of Bennington, and commanded the guard 
which conducted the Hessian troops taken prisoners in that bat- 
tle to Cambridge ; was major in the regiment commanded by 
Col. Brooks, afterwards Governor of Massachusetts, in the cam- 
paign at Whiteplains, and continued in the service till the close 
of the war. 

In civil life he was a justice of the peace, served as town 
clerk, selectman, and on important committees in the affairs otthe 
town, and particularly as chairman of a committee which on the 
8th of June, 1776, reported to the town strong resolutions, unani- 
mously adopted by the town, for declaring independence of 
Great Britain, for which see Nason's Dunstable, p. 119 and 290. 
Thus having lived a useful life, and in his day and generation 
flcrved his country as a citizen, a patriot, a magistrate and a 
soldier, the evening of life found him with ample means, a happy 
family, in friendship with all good men,. quietly and with confi- 
dence awaiting that change which we all must meet. In Sept. 
1827, by the accident of a fall, the thigh bone was broken at the 
socket, and he lingered in pain several days, and finally expired 
on the 22d of Sept., 1827, in the 90th year of his age. His funeral 
was attended by a numerous crowd of descendants and relatives, 
friends and neighbors and the general concourse of citizens. He 
was buned under arms. Nason, History of Dunstable, states, p. 
141, that " on the march to the grave, the band played JBlue Myed 
MaryT The band was extemporized from the rural musicians of 
the neighborhood, and it was found, when assembled, that Blue- 
Eyed Mary was the only tune all could play. The long procession 
reached the grave, the body was deposited, the military fired the 
parting volley, the brethren of the ^Mystic tie,'* as they passed, 
according to the ancient rite dropped the sprig of cassia upon the 
coffin of this, their brother, undoubtedly the oldest mason in the 
State, he having become a member of a travelling lodge in the 
army in the campaigns in the Indian and French war of 1755, and 
thus we left him to rest in peace till the resurrection. 



* See Harris' Masonic Constitution, p. 110. 
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The children of Col. Ebenezer and Susannah Bancroft were, 

32. I. Elizabeth,^ b. March 2, 1764, d. July 14, 1859.+ 

33. n. Susannah,^ b. May 26, 1766, d. July 8, 1838.-f 
34 III. Chloe,5b. Nov.8, 1768, d. Jan. 17, 1807.+ 

35. IV. Rebecca,s b. March 5, 1771, d. July 12, 1797.+ 

36. V. Luoy,5 b. June 7, 1773, d. April 14, 1849.+ 

37. VI. Mary Dandridge,5 b. Nov. 21, 1775, d. Nov. 21, 1859.+ 

38. VII. Ebenezer,5 b. O-.t. 19, 1778, d. May 6, 1858.+ 

39. vin. Joseph Farvvell,5 b. Oct. 22, 1783, d. July 8, 1850.* 

(32) I. Elizabeth Bancroft,* m. 1785, Joseph Butterfield, Esq. 

He was born in Dunstable, now Tyngsborough, March 2, 
1764, and died at Milford, Me., May 15, 1847, resided in 
Tyngsborough and removed to Milford. Me. They had 
no children. John Butterfield, their adopted son, had a 
numerous family of children. 

(33) II. Susannah Bancroft'^ m. Rev. David Howe WiUiston of 

Tunbridge, Vt., b. a^ West Haven, Conn., Jan, 8, 1768, 
son of Rev. Noah Williston, of West. Haven, grad. Y. 
C, 1787, ordained at Tunbridge, June 26, 1793, d. Oct. 
29, 1845. Their children were, 

40. 1. Susan Williston,^ bapt. Dec. 11, 1796, d. April 13, 

1798. 

41. 2. John Payson Williston,^ bapt. March 24, 1799, d. 

Nov. 1, 1828, unm., was a member of Yale Col- 
lege, but left before graduation, was a teacher ajt 
the south and died ot consumption, aged 27 years 

42. 3. Ebenezer Bancroft Williston,^ b. Dec, 1801, d. 

Dec. 27, 1 856, was professor of languages in Capt, 
Alden Patridge's military school at Norwich, Vt., 
afterwards at Middletown, Conn., President of Jef- 
erson College, Miss., resigned on account of ill- 
health and died soon after. Married July 13, 1826, 
Almira Barton, widow of Major Barton, U. S. A. 
Their children were, 

* In Tyngsborough Centennial, it is stated that they had eight children, but 
in the list given the name of Lucy is omitted, and to make up the number 
eight the name of Joseph Farwell is divided so as to count two. 
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43. 1. Ellen Winiston,^). June 23,1830. She ni. 

May 6, 1857, Rev. Henry J^tecle Clarke, of Phila- 
delphia, He was born Sept. 20, 1816, and died 
Jan. 17, 1864. Their children were, 

44. 1. Ellen Williston Clarke,^ b. Oct. 10. 1859. 

45. 2. Edward Bancroft Williston,^ b. July 11, 1835, 

d. Aug. 19, 1835. 

46. 3. Edward Bancroft Williston,? b. July 15, 1836, 

ra. Jan. 20, 1868, Helen Beatrice Moore, and in 
1871 Brevet Col. U. S. A. 

47. 4. David Howe W:]li.-ton,6 b d. 1835 in 

Florida, unm. 



(34) III. Chloe Bancroft^ ra March 31, 1791, Oliver Richardson, of 
Chelmsford, b. Nov. 17, 1757, d. May 17, 1816. Children, 

48. 1. Susan Richardson,« b. Jan. 5, 1792, d. Feb. 12, 1836 

m. Abel Fletcher, b. in Westford, Aug. 20, 1789. 
Their children were, 

49. 1. Oliver Richardson Fletcher,? b. Dec. 15, 1821, 

m. Feb. 12, 1853, Eunice H, Fenno, res. Waltham, 

50. 2. ^ Abel Bancroft Fletcher,? b. Jan. 28, 1823, is a 

farmer in Westford. 

51. 3. Sampson Fletcher,? b. Oct. 11, 1829, m. Martha 

A. Wright. Their children were, Carrie E. 
Fletcher,8b. March 25, 1862, and Albert H. 
Fletcher,® born and died 1870. 

52. 2. Charles Richardson,® b. Jan. 18, 1793, insane, unm* 

53. 3. Frank Richardson,* b. March 1, 1795, d. May 20, 

1857, m. May 27, 1823, Mary Blodgett. She was b. 
July 1, 1800, and d. April 23, 1858. They had, 

54. 1. Mary Jane Richardson,? b. Aug. 21, 1825, d- 

April 8, 1836. 

55. 2. Edward Frank Richardson,? b. Dec. 4, 1831, m. 

July 17, 1859, Hannah M. Roby of Nashua, b. 
Feb. 12, 1818, res. in Chelmsford, fanner, on the 
old homestead farm which has been in possession 
of the family of Richardson more than two hun- 
dred years. Issue, one son* wbo died in infancy- 

56. 3. James O. Richardson,? b. July 4, 1834, m. Eliza 

Cummings of Dunstable, res. in Maiden. Issue? 
Emma,* Frank,* Minnie.* 
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67. 4. Ebenezer Richardson,^ b. March 1, 1799, d. Jan. 27 

1876, res. Pepperell, farmer, m. Almira Keed, b. Oct. 
19, 1811. Their children were, 

68. 1. Oliver Richardson,^ b Nov. 7, 1836, m. Lucy 

Isabel Barry, b. May 11, 1840. 

69. 2. Edwin R. Richardson, m. Henrietta Alrnira 

Wright, b. Aug. 6, 1846. 

60. 6. Lucy Richardson,^ b. Jan. 27, 1801, m Jacob Chase- 

Issue, Charles Henry Chase,*^ b.Oct. 1836, res. Illinois' 

61. 6. Robert Richardson,^ b. Jan. 22, 18U4, d. m' 

Sybil Rider. Their children were, Ann P. Rich- 
ardson,*^ George Robert*^ Richardson. 

62. 7. Chloe Richardson,^ b. Nov. 14, 1806, m. Dr. Boyce 

of Buffalo, N. Y. Both dead, no issue. 

(36) IV. Rebecca Bancroft,^ b. March 6, 1771, d. July 11, 1797, 
ui. 1st, Jan. 6, 1790, Samuel Howard. He d. in April 
or May, 1790. They had one child Rebecca, b. Oct. 
26, 1790, d. Aug. 26, 1793. She ra. 2d, Nov. 18, 1796, 
Rev. Ebenezer Hill, b. Cambridge, Mass., Jan. 31, 1766 
graduated H. C, 1786, ordained at Mason Nov. 3 
1790. He died May 20, 1864. Their children were' 
Joseph Bancroft Hill,^ and John Boynton Hill,^ b. Nov. 
26, 1796, grad. H. C , 1821. 

63. 1. Joseph B. Hill,^ after graduating, went into the 

printing and publishing business with his elder 
brother, at Fayettville, Tenn., and for many years 
edited and published Hill's Almanac, long the 
most popular almanac in that region ; was ordained 
elder of Cumberland Pres. church at Fayettville, 
Tenn., in 1830, returned to N. E. in 1840, was col- 
league with his father in 1841-47 ; pastor of Cong, 
church at Colebrook, and at West Stewartstown, 
N. H., from 1847 to 1862, then removed to and 
settled on a farm at Temple, N. H., joined the 
army of the Cumberland in 1864, in service of the 
Christian Commission, and died by a railroad ac- 
cident at Chattanooga, Tenn., June 16, 1864. He 
m. Aug. 26, 1826, Harriet Brown, b. at Antrim 
June 20, 1819. They had beside three children 
that died in infancy. 
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64. 1. Charles Ebenezer Hill,'^ b. in Colebrook, Feb» 

7, 1848. He left Dartmouth College before grad-. 
• nation, to take the post of Assistant Prof, at the 

U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis; now settled 
as attorney at law in Baltimore, m. Kate Clayton. 

65. 2. William Bancroft Hill,^ b. in Colebrook, Feb. 

17, 1857, now 1877 member of Jnnior class IL U. 

66. 3. Joseph Adna Hill,'^ at West Stewartstown, 

May 5, 1860. 

67. *2. John B. Hill,*^ attorney and counsellor at law, 

settled at Exeter, Me., about six years, then re- 
moved to Bangor, Me , in partnership with John Ap- 
pleton, now Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Maine, about 20 years, then removed to Mason, the 
homestead of his father. In the years 1853, 4 and 5, 
he was chosen one of the representatives of the city 
of Bangor in the legislature, and in 1855 he was for 
several weeks speaker pro tem. in the absence of the 
speaker occasioned by severe illness ; m. Aug. 10, 
1829, Achsah Parker, of Hollis,N. H., b. June 24, 
1799, she d. May 6, 1831. They had one son born 
and died in March 1831. 



(36) v. Lucy Bancroft,^> b. Jan. 7, 1773, m. Jan 27, 1795, 1st, 
Gardner Towne, Esq. b. May 1, 1765. He d. Dec. 16, 1815. 
8he m. 2d, Capt. Levi Warren of Alstead, whom she 
survived several years. She d April 14, 1849. Gardner 
Towne, Esq., was an innholder and merchant in Stoddard, 
N. H. He was a son of Israel and Lucy (Hopkins) 
Towne of Mil ford. Their children were, 
68. 1. Christiana Towne,^^ b. June 16, 1796, d. Oct. 6, 1831, 

m. June 18, 1816, Jonathan Fletcher Sanderson, d. 
Oct. 15, 1835. Their children were, 
1 Solou7 b. May 16, 1817, d. July 19, 1819. 
2. Caroline,^ b. March 26, 1819, d. April 8, 1819. 
69. 3. Lucy Bancroft Sanderson,"^ b. July 4, 181^3, m. 

Aug. 27, 1845, Franklin B. Locke, had four chil- 
dren, Charles Franklin,^ Edward Gardner,^ Lucy 
Eliza^ and Mary Louisa.^ 
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70. 4. Gardner Fletcher Sanderson, b, Nov. 14, 1827, ra. 

Feb. 26, 1862, Hamet V. Rutledge. Their children 
were, Mabel Riitledge Sanderson,^ and Maud Gard- 
ner Sanderson.^ 

71. ^ . Rebecca Bancroft Towne,6 b. Aug. 7, 1799, d. March 

28, 1869, m. April 28, 1820, Isaac Duncan, b. May 29, 
1792, d. Jan. 19, 1868, Res. Stoddard, merchant and 
farmer. Their children wei^, 

72. 1. James Duncan,^ b. Dec. 29, 1820, m. Sept. 18, 

1849, Sophia C. Butterfield, b. Aug. 24, 1826. 
Their children were James Lewis,® Alice So- 
phia,^ Charles Isaac,® Lewis Butterfield,* John 
Butterfield,^ and Edward Dudley.® 

73. 2. Chiistiana Duncan,*^ b. April 8, 1822, ra. Oct. 

6, 1846, Elbridge Gerry Dudley. Their child- 
ren were, Susan Ida Dudley,® Christine Maria 
Louise Dudley.® 

74. 3. Susan Emeline Duncan,^ b. May 27, 1824, d. 

May 16, 1831. 

75. 4. Rebecca Letitia Duncan, b. Sept. 14, 1826. 

76. 5. Susan Greenleaf Duncan,^ b. March 22, 1832, 

d. Oct. 6, 1833. 

77. 6. Susan Maria Duncan,^ b. Sept. 29, 1835, d. 

Oct. 11, 185L 



78. 4. Cleon Gardner Towne,^ b. Jan. 6, 1803, d. May 4, 

1850, m. Sept. 15, 1836, LucindaB. Copeland, b. May 
21, 1815. Their children were, 
^79. 1. Cleon Dudley Towne,^ b. Nov. 24, 1837, m. 

March 2, 1859, Helen Azubah Scripture, b. Dec. 1, 
1841. Their children were, Cleon Oilman,® Helen 
Lucinda,® Blanche Dudley.® 

80. 2. Archelaus Copeland Towne,^ b. Jan. 1, 1840, d. 

Nov. 4, 1862, at Port Royal, S. C, orderly officer 
of Maj. Gen. Mitchell. 

81. 3. Edward Bancroft,^ b. Oct. 13, 1846. Cleon G, 

Towne's widow m. Oilman Scripture of Nashua. 
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H2. 5. Orr Noble Towne,« b. June 5, 1806, d. April 7, 

1854, m. May 10, 1829, Louisa Alherton Carlton^ 
b. Oct. 29, 1807. Their children were, 
8:^. 1. Orr Noble Towne,^ b. 1830, d. Dec. 22, 1831, 

84. 2. Orr Noble Towne,^ b. Nov. 24, 1833, m. 

March 8, 1860, Hannah Conelly Taylor, b. April 
7, 1842. Their children were, 1, Louisa CarJ- 
ton,8 b. 1863, d. 1865. 2, On- Noble Towne,8 b. 
March 5, 1867. 3, Edith Elvene Towne,« b. Feb. 
3, 1870. 



85. 6. Ebenezer Bancroft Towne,* b. Dec. 14, 1809, m. 

1, Aug. 1, 183&, Almeda Wilson. She d. Oct. 21, 
1845. No children. Married 2nd, Feb 12, 1854, 
Chloe Adeline Gilmore, wid. of Henry T. Gil- 
more, dr. of Sylvanus B. and Polly (Hodges) 
Braman, b. April 22, 1822. Their children were, 

86. 1. Almeda Wilson,^ b. 1855, d. Sept. 11, 1857. 

87. 2. Edward Bancroft TowneJ b. Julv 20, 1857. 

88. 3. Etta Buffington Towne,b. Aug. 21, 1832. 



89. 7. Lucy Bancroft Towne,« b. Sept. 14, 1811, m Feb. 

3, 1831, Thompson Chandler, b. Oct. 25, 1805. 
Res. Macomb, 111. Their children were, 

90. 1. Solon P. Chandler,' b. Dec. 13, 1833, at 

Cincinnati, Ohio, m. Dec. 1, 1862, Mary F. 
Calkins, b. in Bangor, Me., Nov. 8, 1834. 

91. 2. Albert B. Chandler,' b. in Macomb, 111., Nov. 

20, 1838. 

92. 3. Mary Almeda Chandler,' b. in 111., Sept. 5, 

1841, m. Feb. 1,1865, Crosby F. Wheat, b. 
April 1, 1835. Their children, were, Lucy Al- 
meda Wheat,« b. July 7, 1866, Mary Elmira 
Wheat,8 b, June 29, 1869. 
Three children of Gardner and Lucy Towne died in infancy. 



(37) VI. Mary Dandridge Bancroft,^ b. Nov. 14, 1775, d. Nov. 21^ 
1859. Her baptism gave occasion for this remarkable 
paragraph published in the Essex Gazette of Jan. 18, 
1776, "January 7, This morning the sixth daughter of 
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Cipt. Bancroft of Dunstable was baptized by the name 
of Mary Dandridge, the maiden name of Gen. Wash- 
ington's lady. The child was dressed in buff and bhie, 
with a sprig of evergreen on its head, emblematic of 
His Excellency's provincial affection." I have long 
wondered how this should be found in the Essex Ga- 
zette, and supposed the Essex Gazette must have been 
printed at Salem, but in Drake's Fields and Mansions 
of Middlesex, it appears that the Essex Gazette of that 
day was printed in Cambridge. The maiden name of 
Gen. Washington's lady was Martha, not Mary, and 
Dandridge, not Dundridge, as in the Tyngsborough 
Centennial. Her name is Mary Dundridge in the fam- 
ily Bible. She m. 1st, Jonathan Barron. He was born 
in Chelmsford 1769, d. . She m. 2d, Ben- 
jamin Brooks. She d. at Alstead, N. H , Nov^ 21, 1859. 
Their children, all of her first husband were, 

93. 1. Mary,« b. 1797, d. 1854, ra. Moses Pierce, 

merchant in Boston, born in Chelmsford . 

d Their children were, 

94. 1. Winslow Smith Pierce,^ b. , 1819, M. 

D. Dartmouth Col. 1841. Res. Indianapolis, 

Ind., m. Hendricks, a sister of Gov. 

Thomas A. Hendricks. 

95 . 2. Franklin Bancroft Pierce,^ b. Jan. 17, 1822, in 

Boston. Blacksmith, m. at Rochester, N. Y., 
May 5, 1843, Melissa Harriman. Three children 

96. 3. Rev. George Barron Pierce,^ b. Feb. 7, 1824, 

in Boston, m. at Rockfield, Ohio, Oct. 4, 1834, 
Mary Britton. Five children. Presbyterian 
minister. Rep. Pleasanton, Michigan. 

97. 2. Oliver,^ b. d. lost at sea 1827, m. 1826, Sarah 

E. Story, res. New York. He was a sea captain, 
lost at sea, 1827. She d. 1869. Their only child, 
Haniet Olivia,'^ b. 1828. She m. 1852, Benjamin 
T. Briggs of Fair Haven. Their children weie, 1, 
Sarah Olivia,^ b. 1854. 2, Isabella E.,8 b. 1856, 
d. 1864. 3, Benjamin T.,8 b. 1859. 4, Harriet 
' B.,8 b. 1861, d. 1868. 5, Madeline A.,^ b. 1864, 
6, Isaac E.,8 b. 1867. 
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98. 3. Harriet Barren,* b. 1800, d. 1852, unm. 

99. 4. George Barron,G b. Mar. 1802, d. Dec. 21, 1828, unm 

100. 5. Rebecca Dandridge Barron,^ b. Aug. 27, 1805, m. 

March 18, 1827, Charles Stearns, b. June 24, 1794, 
d. May 2, 1868, res. Walpole, N. H. Children, 

101. 1. Rebecca,? b. Oct. 6, 1828, d. Nov. 1, 1828. 

102. 2. Maiy G.,? b. March 21, 1831, d. Oct. 20, 1852. 

103. 3. Rebecca B.,7 b. Feb. 28, 1834, d. June 21, 1835, 
104 4. Helen F.,7 b Nov. 25, 1836, d. Aug. 10, 1839, 
105. 5. Frances A,^ b. March 25, 1839, m. Dec. 25, 

1859, Silas Milton Bates, b. Nov. 14, 1814, res. 
Walpole. Their children were, 1, Mary G ,^ b. 
March 10, 1861, 2, Edward S., b. Dec. 3, 1864. 



106. 6. William BarroD,« b. Sept. 24, 1810, m Feb. 13, 1835 

Eliza Carpenter, b. Dec. 29, 1812. Their children, 

107. 1. Eliza E.,7 b. July 16, 1836, d. Sept. 12, 1863. 

108. 2. Helen E.,7 b. Dec. 29, 1837. 

109. 3. William F.,' b. May 4, 1840, d. Oct. 10, 1843. 

110. 4. Louisa R.,7 b. Jan. 31, 1843. 

11 1. 5. Mary F.,7 b. May 28, 1847, d. Aug. 16, 1850. 

1 12. 6. Frances A ,7 b. July 21, 1850. 



(38) VII. Ebenezer Bancroft,^ Esq., b. Oct. 19, 1778, d.May 6, 1858, 
m. Hannah Towne, b. Aug. 28, 1776, sister of Gardner 
Towne, res. Tyngsboro' fanner. She died October 13, 
1870. Their children were, 

113. 1. Hannah, b. Jan. 1806, d. March 20, 1830, unm. 

114. 2. P:benezer Bancroft,^ b. Dec. 21, 1807, m. Dec. 22, 

1835, Jane R. Kezar, b. April 4, 1809. Children, 

115. 1. Hannah J. Bancroft,^ b. June 4, 1837, m, 

Erasmus Holmes. Their children were, 1, Per- 
sis J. Holmes,8 2, Sarah J. Holmes,® 3, Ellen 
L. Holmes.® 

116. 2. Susannah E. Bancroft,^ b. March 14, 1839, d. 

Feb. 27, 1860, unm. 

117. 3, Lydianna Bancroft,^ b. Aug. 13, 1840, d. Jan. 

19, 1865, m. Charles L. Drake. He died March 
1864. One child, Charles E. Drake,® b. July 
8, 1863. 
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118. 4 Sarah E.,^ and Ebenezer,^ twins, bora Oct. 

13, 1846. Sarah E. Bancroft,^ m. Rosaverous 
Brown. Children, 1, Alonzo Brown,^ 2. Fred- 
eric Brown,^ 3, Jane Redfield Eezar Brown,^ 
res. California. 

1 19 5 Ebenezer Bancroft,'^ m July 5, 1871, Carrie A. 

-N ichols. 

120. 3. Susannah Bancroft,^ b. April 9, 1810, n.. 

Gardner Towne, b. . Their children were, 

121. 1. Lydia E. Towne,^ m. Charles E. Moore. 

122. 2. Hannah E. Towne,^ b. April 5, 1817, d . 

123. 3. Ebenezer B. Towne,^ b . 

124. 4. Lydia Towne Bancroft,^ b. July 31, 1814, m. 

Charles O. Perham, b , d . She d 

Their children were, 

125. 1. Lydia E. Perham,^ b. Jan. 1, 1840, m. H. H. 

Halliday of Troy, N. Y. 

126. 2. Susan J. B. Perhain,^ m. Samuel A. Rich- 

ardson, California. 

127. 3. George O. Perham ,7 b. Sept. 1, 1841, m. 

Fanny E. Bennett. Children, 1, Ellen L. 
Perham,8 b. March 1, 1869. 2, George B. Per- 
ham,® b. Oct. 14, 1870. 

128. 4. Hannah E. Perham,^ m. Thomas Harper, 

California. 



129. 5. George Bancroft,^ b. Nov. 15, 1817, grad. D. C. 

1839, attorney and counsellor at law, Boston, m. 
Sarah G. Farley, dr. of B. M. Farley of Hollis. 

130. 6. Joseph F. Bancroft,* b. Nov. 11, 1821, d. Oct. 27, 

1849, unm. 
(39) VIII. Joseph Farwell Bancroft,^ b. Oct. 22, 1783, d. July 8,1850, 
m. Sarah Tyng Farwell, b. March 9, 1789, d. Jan. 14, 
1861, «./>. 

(24) IV. Abigail,* b. May 9, 1740, d. March 28, 1818, m. Silas 

Thompson, b, 1734, d. April 25, 1»06. Res. 

Chesterfield, N. H. Their children were, 
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131. 1. Anna,5b. May 26, 1756, d. May 11, 1784, m. 

Philip Barrett of Hinsdale. One child, Sally .6 

132. 2. Sila8,5 b. April 1, 1758, d. July 11, 1764. 

133. 3. Abigail,^ b. June 15, 1760, d. Feb. 4, 1800, m Jo- 

seph Howe. Had six children, settled in state of 
New York. 

134. 4. &arah,« b. Sept. 6, 1762, d. Nov. 15, 1849, ra, 

Charles Carpenter. Had live children. 

135. 5. Kebecca,5 b. Jan. 13, 1765, d. Nov. 25, 1819, m. 

Dec. 25, 1794, John Kendall, b. Feb. 25, 1763, d. 
March 22, 1833. Had five children. 

136. 6. Josiah,5 b. June 18, 1767, d. ^,m. Esther, 

Gates. Had six children. 

137. 7. Mary,5 b. March 28, 1769, d. May 1, 1854, m. 

Aaron Carpenter. Had five children, most of 
them settled in Wisconsin. 

138. 8. James,*^ b. March 21, 1771, d. Feb. 1859, m. Dee. 

25, 1794, Margaret Robertson, b. April 11,1774, 
d. April 23, 1846. Res. Champion, N. Y. Hai 
seven children. 

139. 9. Saas,5 b. Feb. 14, 1773, d. Nov. 10, 1857. 

Silas Thompson emigrated to the state of New York and set- 
tled in Herkimer Co. about 1795. He went with nothing but his 
axe and knapsack and a strong will, to seek his fortune among the 
forests and hills of that county. His first wife was Katy Can-, 
who lived with him about sixteen years, and died leaving one 
daughter, who died soon after her mother. His second wife was 
Nancy Jackson, whom he married about 1816. He died Nov* 
10, 1857, aged 84 years, 11 months. His wife died in August, 
1858, aged 69 years. He accumulated a fortune of $100,000. 
They had four children. 

140. 10. Elizabeth,^ b. May 4, 1775, d . Of Eliza. 

beth I have failed to obtain any account. 

141. 11. Judith,^ b. June 14, 1777, d. Nov. 14, 1860, m. 

John Pierce, b. June 1, 1780, d. April 27, 1857. 
Res. Chesterfield, had ten children, 

142. 12. Ruth,5 b. July 26, 1779, d. March 16, 1847. Of 

Ruth I have failed to obtain any account. 
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143. 18. Samuel,* b. Dec. 4, 1781, d. Nov. 11, 1851. m. 

Esther Pierce, b. Sept. 29, 1791, they had six chil- 
dren. 

144. 14. Tiinothy,5 K^Nov. 17, 1784, d. Sept. 1, 1864, m- 

Ellen Phillips, b. Dec. 17, 1788. They had three 
children. 



(25) V. Sarah,* b. Sept. 6, 1743, d. June 28, 179S, m. Feb. 8, 1766' 
James Robertson, b. March 8, 1741, d. March 19, 1830' 
res. Chesterfield, N. H. Their children were, 

145. 1. Elizabeth, b. Feb. 10, 1767, m. Bromley of 

Plattsburg, ^. Y , d. s p. 

146. 2. James,* b. ;^Oct. 31, 1768, m. Kingsley of 

Chesterfield. Had three sons and two daughters* 

147. 3. Sarah,5b. March 24, 1770, m. Martin Ritter, 

Methodist minister, d. 8. p. 

148. 4. Anna,* b. Oct. 7, 1771, m. Daniel Gould, re- 

moved to New York. Had a numerous family. 

149. 5. Louis,5 April 15, 1773, d. young, unm. 
150-51. 6 and 7. Twins, b.May 17, 1775, d. unnamed. 

152. 8. Lucy,^ b. July 21, 1776, d> young. 

153. 9. Timothy,^ b. April 9, 1778, d. Feb. 2, 1815, m. 

first, Betsey Siraonds. They had two children, 
She died and he mamed second, Oct. 12, 1807* 
Lucinda, dr. of Dea. Jonathan Bancroft of Tyngs- 
borough, 

154. 10. Lucy ,5 b. Oct. 17, 1779, m. Gardner Tarr. Had 

six children. 

155. 11. Sybil,« b. May 28, 1781, m. Holmes, 

156. 12. Hannah,^ b. Jan. 17, 1784, m. Jonathan Nichols. 

Had four children. 

157. 13. Alexaoder,6 b. Sept. 19, 1785, d. Dec. 29, 1869, 

m. 1st, January 2, 1817, Lucinda, widow of his 
brother Timothy, m. 2d, Jan. 24, 1844, widow 
Anna Dutton. Had seven children, all of first 
wife. Res. Chelmsford. 

158. 14. Ebenezer,« b July 7, 1787, m. Feb. 28, 1810, Phila 

Walker, b. April 24, 1790. Had four children. 
Res. Chesterfield. 
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(26) VI. Capt. James,* b. Oct. 26, 1745, d. March 2, 1832, aged 86, 
fanner in Nelson, N. H., and Rockingham, Yt. He 
was in the secret service in the Revolution, m. probably 
in 1772, Lucy Whitney, dr. of James and Lucy Whit- 
ney. She d. May 22, 1840, aged 85 1-2 years. Their 
children and grandchildren are as follows : 

Timothy, who died young. 

Lucy, «* ** 

Polly, « « 

James, b. Jan. 11, 1779, d.-i , 1865^- 

John, b. Jan. 18, 1781, went to Boston and died 
June 25, 1823. 

6. Charles, b. May 4, 1783, d. in 1856.+ 

7. Hepzibah, b. Oct* 1, 1785, m. Eleazar Albee, re- 
sided at Rockingham, Yt., d. March 22, 1833. 

166. 8. Lucy, b. Jan. 23, 1788, m. Henry Read, resided in 

Medina, N. Y., sons, George and Jehiel, merchants 
in New York. 

167. 9. Mary, b. Aug. 10, 1790, at Rockingham, Yt., ra. 

March, 1810, George G. Bradshaw, Montpelier, Yt. 

168. 10. Timothy, b. at R., 1793, d. Feb. 2, 1801. 

169. 11. Thomas, b. at R, 1795, d. March 22, 1801. 

170. 12. Lois. b. at R., July 17, 1797, m. Samuel Walker, 

of Paris, N. Y. Their son. Rev. Charles Bancroft 
Walker, Liverpool, Onondagua Co., N. Y. 

(4.) James« James^ Timothy^ b. Jan. 11, 1779, d. at Elma, 

N. Y., May 15, 1865. Disabled from labor by accident 
he spent upwards of forty years as a teacher in the 
vicinity of Rockingham, Yt., and afterwards for many 
years kept a private school at St. Charles, 111. He m 
Fanny, dr. of Eleazar Kendall of Rockingham, Yt. 
She d. Jan. 1838. Their children were, 

171. 1. Horace, b. 1799, res. Northville, Michigan, or St^ 

Charles, HI. 

172. 2. Eleazer, b. Dec. 12, I8OI4- 

173. 3. Fanny, b. — , m. Asa Hazeltine, St. Charles, 111. 

174. 4. Lucy, b. March, 1806. Perhaps governess of 

Female Asylum in Boston, 1833, 4 or 5, Essex, 
street, d. in Mobile, unm., where she went as a 
music teacher. 
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175. 5. James, d. infant. 

176. 6. Lucien, Bancroft & Son, hardware, Sparta, Wis. 

177. 7. James Madison, b. Jan. 25, 1812, at Roxbury, 

Vermont -f- 

178. 8. Geoi-ge W., b. Oct. 23, 1814, at Rockingham, 

Vt., res. New Buffalo, Wis, 

179. 9. William H., b. Rockingham, Vt., July 23, 181G, 

res. El ma, N. Y. 



(6 ) Charles,* Capt. James,* Timothy,^ b. at Nelson, May 4, 

1783, m.Oct. 20, 1805, Sally Preston, dr. ot James, P. 
He d. ¥eb. 13, 1856. She d. April 19, 1858, aged 70. 
Res, Union, Broome Co. N. Y,, farmer. Their children, 

180. 1. Edward, b. Rockingham, Vt., July 13, 1806, m. 

Mary Holmes, 1828, res. Waterville, Me, d. 

One son, Edward, res, Cambridge, Mass. Trader. 

181. 2. Azubah, b. Aug. 12, 1807, m. Samuel Woodcock, 

May 1842, d. Sept. 1863. res. Union, N, Y. 

182. 3. Betsey, b. Aug. 26, 1809, m. D. E, Goodwin, 

shoemaker, res. West Rush, N. Y. 

183. 4. Caroline, b, 1811, d. 1814, 

184. 5. Sarah, b Aug. 13, 1812, d. Feb. 13, 1849, m^ 

Daniel Boswell, Union, N. Y., farmer. 

185. 6. Infant, d. 

186. 7. Mahala, b. May 21, 1815, d, 1862, m, Wm. Wa- 

terman, fanner, Michigan. 

187. 8. Infant, d. 

188. 9. Charies Preston, b. March 26, 1818, m. Feb.' 13, 

1841, S. A. Hoose, Trumansbuig, N. Y., cabinet 
maker. Life member Am. Bible Society. 

189. 10. Leonard F., b, Nov. 14, 1820, m. Rebecca Brig- 

ham, Union, N. Y., farmer. 

190. 11. John O., b. Feb. 18, 1824, m. Delia Hooze, Tru- 

mansburg, N. Y., cabinet maker. 

191. 12. Ellery B., b. Nov. 28, 1825, farmer, d. Union, 

N. Y., Sept. 22, 1849. 



(2.) Eleazar,* James,^ James,* Timothy,^ b. at Rockingham, 

Vt., Dec. 12, 1801. Res. at Elma, Erie Co., New York, 
farmer, m. 1st, April 24, 1824, Candac« Webb, dr. of 
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Luther and Dorothy (Wheelock) Webb of Rocking- 
ham, Vt. &he d. Oct. 1, 1828. He m. 2nd, Elizabeth 
S. A., dr. of Dr. Ezekiel and Elizabeth (Washburn) 
Bissel of Randolph, Vt. Children of lat wife were, 

192. 1. Joseph Webb, b. May 24, 1825, rector of Em- 
manuel Episcopal Church, Hastings. Mich. 

193. 2. Albert Carlton, b. Nov. 27, 1826, m. . One 

dr., res. Crittenden, Erie Co., N. Y. 

1C4. 3. Alonzo Clinton, b. Nov. 27, 1826, m , res, 

Elma, N. Y., one dr. living, a son and two dra. d. 
By his second wife he had, 

195. 4. Candace Webb, b. Feb. 20, 1833, at Randolph, 

Vt., m. E. B. Blake, d. Aug. 5, 1857 or 1859, in 
Globe Village, Southbridge, Mass. One dr.. Can- 
dace Bancrofl Webb. 

(7.) James Madison,^ James,*^ and James,* Timothy,' b. Rox- 

. bury, Vt., Jan 25, 1812. Upon his marriage removed 
to New Hartford, Ct., thence in 1839 to North Haver- 
hill, N. H., blacksmith and farmer, m. 1st, Catherine 
Augusta Chapin of Walpole. She died Nov. 2, 1842. 
Their children were, 

196. 1 . Arvilla Eliza, b. New Hartford, Feb. 6, 1 837, in. 

at Worcester Sept. 3, 1856, Franklin E. Pulsifer, 
res. Bricksburg, N. J. Their children were, 

197. 1. Lizzie May, b. New Haven, July 21, 1858. 

198. 2. Fanny Balana, b. Freehold, N. J., Sept. 6, 

1865, d. Nov. 22, 1867. 

199. 8. Frank Bancroft Pulsifer, b. Oct. 15, 1868, at 

Bricksburg, N. J. 

200. 2. William Eugene, b. Dec. 9, 1838, Ord. Sergeant 

2nd N. H. Regt. three years, 1st Lieut., 5th U. S. 
Inf y, about two years. Farmer in Montana, unm. 

201. 3. Mary E., b. Nov. 24, 1840, at Haverhill, m. Jan. 

12, 1859, Smiley Tilton, New Haven, farmer. 
He m. 2nd, 1848, Almira J. St. Clair, of Haverhill. Children, 

202. 4. George Lewis, b. Dec. 1844, d. Dec. 1846. 

203. 5. Helen Maria, b. June 3, 1846, m. April, 1868, 

Allen Baxter, cabinet maker, Lewis, Iowa. 

204. 6. Josiah Wilson, b. Oct. 7, 1847, carpenter. 
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^05. 7. Laura Ayer, b. June 15, 1852. Teaclier in N-e- 

braska,1873. 

206. 8, Emma Jane, b. May 22, 1854, m. June 4, 1872, 

Arthur Roberts at Dunlap, Iowa. 

VII. Lois, b. May 10, 1748, m. Sarauei Parsons. 

viiL Dea. Jonathan, b Aug. 11, 1750, resided at Tyngsborough 
on the ancestral farm, m. April 6, 1773, Martha Gix?en 
of Grolon. He d. July 11, 1815. She d. at Chester- 
field, N. H., March 15, 1843, aged 93 years. He was by 
trade a tanner, but mostly a farmer, was a sergeant in 
Capt. Foi^d's company at th« battle of Bennington. 
He resided on the homestead of his father Timothy. 
Their children were, 

207. I. Major Jonathan, b. Feb. 9, 1774, d. 1838, m. Sarah Tay- 

lor of Dracut, farmer, lived on the old Brancrofl farni^ 
Had ten children, 1. Sarah, b. Feb. 20, 1799, d. March 
16,1872. 2. Mary, b. Feb. 5, 1801. 3. Abiah, b. Mar- 
25, 1803. 4. Jiilia, b. Feb. 15, 1805. 5, Jane, b. July 
3, 1807. 6. Rebecca, b. Aug. 25, 1809, d. June 8, 1859. 
7. Jonathan, b. June 21, 1811. 8. Ephraim, b. May 
15, 1813, d. June 8, 1859. 9. Martha, b. June 1816, d. 
Mar. 9, 1817. 10. Martha, b. June 6, 1818, d. Sept. 1851. 
(7.) Jonathan, b. June 21, 1811, m. Dec. 2, 1838, 1st, Eliza 
Jane Kendall, b. Dec. 22, 1817. 2nd, Ellen Kezar. 
The children by the first wife were, 

208. 1. Ellen Eliza, b. March 12, 1840. 

209. 2. Mary Jane, b. July 25, 1842, m. Hale Wesson of 

Boston. 

210. 3. Almira Adelia, b. May 16, 1844. 

211. 4. Jonathan Franklin, b. June 24, 1847, spent a year 

at Agr. College at Amherst, m. Helen A. Kidder, 
Two children, 1. Horace Timothy, b. July 1, 1873. 
2. Edna, b. Dec* 21, 1874. He lives on the an- 
cestral farm being the fifth occupant in succession 

212. 5. Sarah Emma, b. Nov. 21, 1748, m. Charles 

Burrows. 
(8.) Ephraim, b. May 15, 1813, d. 1873, m, Coburn. In- 
mate of Ins. Asylum, Worcester, son Gustavus m. Mary 
M.Viallof Vt., res. at Worcester, upholsterer and real 
estate agent, served through the war in a N. Y. reejt. 
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213. Daughter Maud, b. May 5, 1867. 

ji. Isaac, b. April 29, 1776, in. Mercy Cobum, went to Springs 
field, 111. Had children Joseph Colbnrn, Timothy, 
Benjamin, Lucinda. 

III. Martha, b. Oct. 29, 1778, m. Aaron Parlin. 

IV. Mary, b. Jan. 31, 1781, m Ebenezer Swan, 18 1, b. 1776. 

He d. in July, 1858. She d. April 29, 1859. Their 
.flfi'eat granddaughter, Frances C. Swan, m. Timothy 
N. Robertson of Chesterfield, N. H. 
T. Elizabeth, b. July 3, 1785, m. Philip Clement, moved to 
Brockville, Canada, where he d. Aug. 10, 1834. She 
d. June 10, 1851. They had seven children, four livin^^ 
in 1871, all married and had large families, they re- 
moved to Belleville, Canada ; widow and children re- 
moved to Paris, Ohio. 

VI. Lucinda, b. Oct. 2, 1787, ra. Timothy Robertson, d. Sept.; 

•28,1842,atChestei-field. He d. Feb, 2, 1815. Shed. 

VII. Sarah, b. Deci. 7, 1789, m. May 20, 1813, Nathan Jones, 

res. at Mont Vernon, removed to Belleville, Canada, 4 
children. 
VIII. Timothy,^ Jonathan,* Timothy,^ b. t'eh 22, 1792, settled 
near Liberty, Clay Co., Mo., d. July 4, 1832, or 33, one 
of the early victims of the cholera, m. Aug. 25, 1825, 
Nancy Bodkin, dr. of George Davis of Ross Co. Ohio. 
She m. 2nd, John Poorman, had five children of this 
marriage and d. in Utah Nov. 3, 1869. Children of 
Timothy were, 
214. 1. Martha, b. June 13, 1826, in Clay Co., m. Jan. 

24, 1850, John J. Johnson, architect and builder, 
St. Joseph, Mo Held many public offices there. 
Removed to Helena, Arkansas. Nine children. 

2. Elizabeth, b. June 28, 1827, m. June 27, 1858, 
Harvey Dillon. He d. at St. Josephs, Nov. 7, 
1867. She is a seamstress, has earned her own 
living and lived in her own house for the past 
twenty-three years, and has furnished most of this 
record of her father's family. 

3. Mary, b. Oct. 6, 1824, m., husband dead, resides 
with her daughter at Boise city, Idaho. 
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IX. Benjaniin, M. D., b. Sept. 13, 1796, 8tudie<l with Dr. 
Daniel Adams, author of Adams' Arithmetic, long so 
popular with school teachers, grad. Dart. CoL, 1823, 
settled for practice at Londonderry, then Chesterfield, 
then Weathersfield, Holland Purchase, N. Y., m. Emily, 
dr. of Ormus Doolittle, b. at Hampton, N. Y., Oct. 26, 
181 1. She was a cousin of Senator Doolittle. He d. 
May 3d, 1865. Children all baptized and confirmed in 
St Clement's church, (Ep.) at Weathersfield Spa, N. Y. 
*J17. 1. Martha Boyden, b. April 7, 1831, m. March 27> 

1850, Dr. G. L. Carhart, Mont Vernon, Iow8> 
d. Dec. 16, 1868. Three children. 

218. 2. Mary Caroline Edwards, b. Jan. 5, 1834, m. Apr, 

16, 1857, Rev. Amos B, Kendig, Mont Vernon, 
Iowa. Two children. 

219. 3. Elizabeth Clement, b. March 12, 1836, m. March 

20, 1856, N. R. Stedman, publisher. 

220. 4. Ormus Doolittle, b. April 8, 1841, enlisted from 

Carroll College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, in the Union 
army, was killed in the battle of Pea Ridge, Ark., 
March 8, 1862, in the medical department, a young 
man of much promise and highly esteemed. A tab- 
let is placed to his memory id St. Clement's church. 

221. 5. Lydia Doolittle, b. Aug. 19, 1844, m. March 30, 

1864, A. J. Wheeler, tanner at Weathersfield Spa. 
Three children. 

222. 6. Helen Eunice, b. Jan 9, 1848, m. June 22, 1870, 

Dr. Frank E. Bliss of Weatherafield. No children. 

223. 7. George Benjamin, b. July 15, 1850, now in busi^ 

ness for Stedman, Brown & Lyon, publishers, 
Philadelphia. Two children, died in infancy. 



DEA. THOMAS BANCROFT OP READING. 

Dea. Thoma8,2 Thomas,! b. 1649, m. 1673, Sarah Poole. He 
was an ofiicer in King Philip's war and selectman several years. 
His ninth child, Capt. Samuel, b. 1693, m. 1st, Sarah Nichols, 2nd, 
Sarah Leathe, 3d, Mehitable Fitch. He was captain, selectman, 
representative, died 1772, aged 79 years. His son, Samuel, bom 
1715, m. Lydia Parker. He was a deacon, justice of the peace, 
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selectnijin ami representative, <1. ITS'i, aije^l 67, Ilis wife tl. ISlo, 
atred 93. Of his children, Samuel, b. 1736, was a ]iu\*xe in Nova 
Scotia ; Mary,b. 1742, m. liev. Francis Lovejoy, and was an ances- 
tress of the martyr Lovejoy ; P]lizabeth, b. 1746, m. 1st, Nathan- 
iel Cheever, 2nd, Hon. Nathan Weston of Augusta, Me, and was 
the mother of Chief Justice Weston of Maine; Aaron, b 1755 
was Dr. Bancroft of Worcester, ^nd father of George Bancroft, 
tlie historian, who was born Oct. 8, ISOO ; Lucy, b. Feb. 23, 175S 
m. Dr. Joseph Grey of Nottingham West, now Hudson ; and of 
3Iason, b. 1751, at Providence, li. I. 

Dr. Joseph Gray m.Lucy Bancroft, 17^<0. Tlieir children were, 
Henry Gray, M. D., b. March 27, 1782, d. Aug 24, 1SG3 ; Lucy, b. 
P'eb. 5, 1786, m. Aug. 26, 1805, at Mason, John Brown ; Josej)h 
<;ray, M. D., b Feb. 9, 1788; John Gray, b. March 28, 1790; 
Lyciia Gray, b. June 19, 1793 ; Isaac Gray, b. July 20, 1795 ; Han- 
nah Gray, b. Jan. 17, IhOO; Henry born in Hudson, all others in 
Mason. 

Dr. Henry Gray, b. March 27, 1782, d. Aug. 24, 1863, m. Nov. 
23, 1808, Margaret Carpenter, b. Aug. 1787, d. Nov. 22, 1837. 
Their children were, 1, Henry Carpenter Gray, b. at Mason, Jan. 7, 
1810 ; 2, Isaac Franklin, b. Jan. 7, 1812 ; 3, Mary, b. Nov. 22, 1812 ; 
4, Lucy, b. Jan 22, 1815; 5, David Bancroft, b. May 6, 1817 ; o! 
Andrew Jackson, b. Oct. 23, 1820 ; 7, Margaret, b. Feb. 9, 1822 ; 
8, Hannah, b. July 9, 1824 ; 9, Joseph Jefferson, b. Dec. 2:», 1826 ; 
10, John Billy, b. April 1, 1829. Res. Londonderry, Vt. 

Henry Carpenter Gray, M. D., b. in Mason Jan. 7, 1810, ni. 
March 31, 1834, Jaennette Bullions, b. Sept. 24, 1813. He d. at 
Cambridge, N. Y., Feb. 10, 1877. She d. June 13, 1852. Their 
children were, 1, Mary Bullions, b. June 22, 1835 ; 2, Henry, b. 
April 23, 1837 ; 3, Margaret, b. Jan. 20, 1839; 4, Eliza, b. Marcli 
27, 1840; 5, Henry, M. D., b. Sept. 6, 1842 ; 6, Robert Liston, h. 
Oct. 17, 1844 ; 7, Charles Adams, M. D., b. July 24, 1846; 8 and 9, 
Florence Carpenter and Francis Jaennette, t^vins, Aug. 24, 1848 ; 
10, Annie Ricp, b. March 30, 1850. Res. Cambridge, Vt. 

Charles Adams Gray, b. July 24, 1846, m. Oct. 25, 1871, Nellie 
A. Joslin, b. March 25, 1^*71, res. Brattleboro. Their children 
were, 1, Florence Templeton, b. Jan. 31, 1873 ; 2, Annie Joslin, b^ 
June 11, 1875; 3, Charles Liston, b. April 15, 1877. 



J 



QENEALOGY OF SOME BRANCHES OP 
THE ELETCHER FAMILY. 



Edward H. Fletcher of New York, published in 1871, a very 
full genealogy of the descendants of Robert Fletcher of Concord 
the result of researches made by him with great care and much 
tixpenditure of money, time and trouble. It is an 8vo of 379 
pages. No doubt he will furnish copies on application by any 
one. No descendant of Robert Fletcher who shall purchase the 
book will fail to find in it his money's worth, or will regret the ex- 
penditure. As this book is accessible to all >vho have an interest 
in its contents, 1 shall be sparing in my extracts from it. I will 
also refer all who are connected with the Dunstable branch of this 
family to the mine of information they will find in Nason's His- 
tory of Dunstable. 

Robert Fletcher, born in England in 1592, came to this country 
early in 1630, and settled in Concord in 1635. His name and 
that of Henry Farwell appear in the list of names of the church 
first organized in Concord, His three sons, Luke, William and 
Samuel, all born in England, came with him. His youngest son 
Francis and daughter Cary were born in Concord, He d. April 
8d, 1677. His son William, born in England in 1622, was admit- 
ted freeman at Concord in 1643, m. April 7, 1645, Lydia Bates, 
went to Chelmsford in 1653, and took up about 300 acres of land on 
which most of the city of Lowell is now built. A portion of this 
tract has remained in his family to this day, and is owned and occu. 
pied by William Fletcher, his descendant in the 8th generation, 
Their children were Lydia, Joshua, Mary, Paul, Sarah, William, Es- 
ther and Samuel. Of these I am now only concerned with Joshua, 
b. March 30, 1648. He ra. May 4, 1668, Grissies ; Jewell she d 
Jan. 16, 1682, and he m. 2d, July 18, 1682, Sarah Wiley. He d[ 



^^ 
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Nov. 21, 1713. Of his chiMren, Joseph, m>ii of the 'id wile, born 
June 10, 16S9, at Ch^lmRtbnl, ni. Nov. 17, 171'2, 8nrah Ailmiis of 
Concord. She was born in 1001, and d. A] ril :i4, 1761. He d. 
Oct. 4, 177:i. They nettled and lived in Wentford. As I rea<l thai 
Henry Adams came from Enj^land, and liioiii»ht eight sons with 
him, I shall not attempt to look up our Sarah's connection with 
her English ancestors, for that would be an endless task Their 
children were Joseph, Benjamin, Timothy, Thomas, Sarah, Edit In 
Pelatiah, Joshua, Ruth and Mary. 

Joseph Fletcher, their eldest son, h. in W estford, July 6, 1718, 
ni. Elizabeth Underwood, May 21, 178;"). She was b. Feb. 2, 1714, 
d. Nov. 23, 1802. He d. July 17, 17S4 Other family I fliid 
Joseph Underwood b. 16S1, d. Jan. 19, 1761, m. Susannah Parker 
b. 1689, d. Feb. 18, 1769, res. Westford Their thilduii weie 
Joseph, a minister; John, drowned while in the army ; Timothy d. 
in Putney, Vt ; Phinehas, d. lu Merrimac; James, d. in Litchfield ; 
Thomas ; Mary, m. Col. Buckley ; Elizabeth, m. Joseph Fletcher ; 
Ruth, m. Joshua Reed; Susannah, d. young; Anna, m. Benjamin 
Spaulding; Bethiah, m. Oliver Prescott. 

The children of Joseph and Elizabeth were, Elizabeth, Thomas, 
Jonathan, Susannah, Amy, Sarah, Joseph, Lucy and Phineas. 
Susannah, b. Oct. 27, 1743, m. Col. Ebenezer Bancroft of Tyngs- 
borough. For her descendants see the genealogy of the Bancroft 
family, and for that of the other children of Joseph and Elizabeth, 
see the Fletcher genealogy. 

Of Dea. Joseph and Elizabeth I copy from the Fletcher Gen<»- 
alogy the following sketch : 

"About the time of their marriage they removed to and settled 
in Dunstable, where he bii.ght six hundred acres of land for 
about twelve cents an acre, then an almost unbroken wilderness. 
Here he lived lifly years subduing /nid «Mi!tivating the land, and 
was blessed with a competence as the nsult of his industry. lie 
was a leading man in the community, and a pillar in the church, 
a good citizen and a devoted Christian. He died July 17, 1784. 
All his nine children followed him to the grave, eight of them 
with their companions. 

The homes of Dea. Joseph and his sturdy sons, in close proxim- 
ity, are interesting relics of by-gone days. About a mile and a 
half from Dunstable, Mass., village, on the Hollis roa<l, we cross 
Jointgrass brook, and ascend the hill beyond, and then leaving 
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the old school- house on the left, we see a few rods to the west, nii 
old-fashioned two-story dwelling witli capacious barns. Here 
lived Thomas, the eldest son of Dea. Joseph, and reared his nu- 
merous family. Tlie house where Joseph, the third son, settled 
and lived many years, stands a short distance north and fronting 
the south, surrounded by five tall button wood trees. Still farther 
north, about an eighth of a mile, a tall buttonwood and four elms 
stand guardians of the ancient homestead, where the father lived 
and died. His son Phineas, his grandson Mark and his great 
grandson George W., have in turn owned the sacred spot. 

From this point, looking to the west of north, distant about one- 
eighth of a mile, stand two houses about a stone's throw apart. 
The one with tall buttonwood^ was the residence of Jonathan, the 
second son of Dea. Joseph. In the other lived Jonathan's eon 
Samuel. From Blanehard's hill may bo seen the church spires of 
Pejiperell, Hollis and Londonderry. The daughters all married 
and settled in the vicinity. It is related that the family gather- 
ings ' were enormous for numbers, such as the present day of 
small families cannot produce. Such thanksgivings !' "* 

♦Our fathers liaviiig fled from the oKl worUi across the oceui to escape the 
persecution of the Kii^lish Cliurcli resolved th it no usages oT that churcli 
should he permitted to mislead the youth and corrupt the morals of the new 
world, therefore the General Court, in 1659. passed a law. "That whoever 
should be found observing any such day as Christmas, or the like, either by 
tbrbearing labor, feasting, or any ctlier way, upon any s"ch accounts, as 
aforesaid; every person so offending, shall for every such offence, pay five 
shillings, as a fine to the country." Prior to 1662 the General Court passed 
a law,-making it penal to use the Common Prayer book of the Church of 
England. 

In Cromweirs time keeping Christmas was forbidden in England. Evelyn 
notes in his diary, Dec. 25, 1654, (pago. 242,) **Christma8 Day, no public offices 
in the churches, but penalties on observers, so 1 was constrained to celebrate 
it at home.'* 

Thus Christmas being abolished and forbidden, and any one who should eat 
a mince pie on that day, would do so under the liability (»f a penalty of five 
shillings. Thanksgiving day took its place and was kept and celebrated with 
fam.ly gatherings and feastings; fast day on some Thursday of April took 
the place of the Good Friday of the English Church. Our fathers bore testi- 
mony against that church, but now " Fast day " has become almost a farce, 
and * *Thanksgiving day " is waning, and Christmas coming into favor, as 
Ritualism, or rather Romanism, is increasing in the Episcopal church, both 
in England and in this country, and its ministers are not ashamed to serve 
Rome, though fed by and living on Protestant money and means. 

In Sanborn's History, p. 52, I find this note, "Occasionally we read of 
some of the customs of the days of the Puritans. At Dunstable Mass., in 
1661, danc.ng at weddinas was forbidden; in 1660, William Walker was im- 
prisoned a month for courting a maid without leave of her parents." If*any 
•uch lawsor proceedings were passed or had at Dunstable in 1651, it must 
have been by the Wamessett Indians who were at that time the only inhabi- 
ants of the place. 



U)() KKMl.VlsrKN'CES <)F <)LI) niNSTABLK. 

I)c*;i. Jos<'|>}i Fl<»t(']ier .iiidhis t*:unily are totiinl in Fletcher Book, 
Part V, ilt'scendants of Jose])h, horn June 10, WW). In part 
VI is the family of Josiah, who was horn in Chelmsford, Mass 
near where the postotticc* now is. In Lowell, his home farm com- 
jnised the thit^kly s(*ttle<l part ot the eity of Lowell He owned 
the shad fishery, and as that u:ave him an income of a thousand 
dollars a year it made him one of the most optdent farmers ot 
Chelmsford. He was iioIimI for Ins i^enerosity and proverhial for 
his many kind deeds. Ho sold his home-farm to the eor]K)ration, 
.•md moveil up to Dvinstahle, having hought the (Jen. Blancdiard 
farm, now thc^ Little plaee, where he died in 1832. He was that 
vear elected a nuMuher of the Lemslature, and it was a srivinuc that 
he ijave away more meals of victuals than any hotel hetweeu Con- 
(•<)rd and Boston. He reared a family of eiijjht chihhen, and ot 
that large family there remains hut one, the widow of the late 
II(m. Jesse Bowers. With her ample means she has devoted 
herself to the care of hrothers and tenderly caieil for a sister 
MS only a sister can <lo. After they i)asse<l away she has gone 
out hy the road side an<l done for the poor what few have done 
The future historian of the Fletcher family will find oi' tlie race 
none that have prnclically illustrated the works of a Christian life 
more than Laura Fletcher Bowel's. 

<iKNKALO<;V OF SOME HKAN( IIKS OF THK FAMILY OF JAMES 
^ iJUTLEK OF WATKUTOWN. 

In the urenealoirical tahles of the Farwell and Jones families in 
the foregoing ])age8, the names of eleven of the fourteen children 
of my father, Rev. Ehene/>er Hill, are included and I have thought 
it not improper in the table now to he presented, to set forth a 
genealogy of the remaining hrandi of his family, which is as 
follows : 

James Cutler^ came from Flngland and settled at Watertown in 
1(334. He married his third wife Phebe Page, about 1662. She 
was the daughter of John Page, and Phebe, his wife, who came 
from Dedham, Eng., in 1630 and settled in Watertown. James 
Cutler^ d. May 17, 1694, aged 88 years. John Cutler,^ tenth child 
of James and first of Phebe, was born at Watertown March 19, 
1663. He m. Jan 1, 1694, Mary Stearns She was the daughter of 
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Isaac and Sarah (Beers) Stearns, born at Watertown Oct. 8, IGOv] 
He died Sept. 24, 1714 She died in Feb. 24, 1733. She was a 
o^randdanghter of Ca])t. Richard Beers, who came from England 
and settled in Watertown, and was admitted a freeman March 1(1 
1636-7. lie was selectman and rej>resentative of Watertown 
many vears, and held botii offices when he was killed in battle with 
the Indians, Sept. 4, 1678, at Northfield, Mass. His danghter 
Sarah, his second child, married June 24, 1660, Isaac* Stearns,'- Jr. 
He died Aug. 2, 1676, and his widow m. July 22, Thomas 
Wheeler of Concord. 

Isaac Stearns* came from Elngland in 1630, and settled at 
Watertown. He died June 19, 1671, leaving a widow Mary, 
who died A[)ril 2, 1677. He left a large estate for those times 
appraised at £524,04.00. Their son Isaac Stearns,^ Jr., m. Sarah 
l>eers, whose daughter Mary married John Cutler.'-^ 

The thinl child of John Cutler^ and Mary Stearns was Capt 
Ebenezer Cutler,"^ born in Lexington, originally a part of Water- 
town, and in that part of Lexington which is now Lincoln, on the 
farm which was first in Watertown, then in Lexington, and now 
in Lincoln. He was born July 24, 1700, and married Ann Whit- 
ney of Concord. He died Jan. 17, 1777. She died Aug. 24, 
1798. It was his son Elisha, who m. Mrs. Mary Cutler. 
. John Whitney, aged 35, his wife Ellen, aged 30, and sons 
John, aged 11, Richard, aged 9, Nathaniel, 8, Thomas, 6, an<l 
Jonathan 1, embarked at London for New England, in April, 1635, 

Jonathan Whitney, born in England in 1634, m. at Water- 
town, Oct. 30, 1656, Lydia Jones. Their second child Jonathan, 

1). Oct. 20, 1658, m. Sarah (probably Hapgood ) Their 

sixth child Anna, born May 22, 1702, married Ebenezer Cutler. 
Their fiflh child, Sarah, b. at Lexington, Sept. 5, 1736, married 
Samuel Hill. Of his parentage nothing is certainly known. The 
name is common in Cambridge and vicinity. No record of their 
family has been found. He was born in Boston in 1732, and died 
at Mason, N H., June 21, 1798, aged 66 years. She died at Ma- 
son, Dec. 30, 180S, aged 73 years. They lived in Cambridge, in 
which town their only children were born, Samuel, b. in 1764, and 
Ebenezer, Jan. 1766. Samuel died in Mason, JNIay 23, 1813, and 
P^benezer at Mason, May 20, 1854, in the 89th year of his age 
and 64th of his miiristrv. 



\V'2 Hl':MtS]<CKS(H< OF iHJ) I)U\r<T,V!U,K. 

I. I. Mev, Kbfiiezer (!ill,u:rsi<l. II. C, 1780, ordnined nt Mason, 

Nov. 8, 1790, injirriefl 1st, by Rev. Samuel Dix, of 
Townseiul, February -, 1791, Polly Bovnton. She 
wjiH the <lau<jbter and sixth child of Nathaniel 
Boynton and Rebecca Barrett Iiis wife, b. at Westfonl 
March -26, 1705. She d. March '2, 1794. Their chil- 
dren were, 
•2. I. Ebenezer, born Oct. Ki, 1791, d. May 10, 1875.-|- 

3. -2. Polly, b. Jan. 13, 1793 + | . 

4. 3. Sally, b. Jan. 13, 1793.+ \ ^^'"*®' 

(2.) H^benezer Hill, Jr., b. Oct. 14, 1791, by trade a printer, 

married at Fayetteville, Tenn., Feb. 12. 1824, Mary- 
Tate Bryan, eldest daughter of James and Eliza- 
beth (Neely) Bryan, b. Feb. 26, 1799, in Pendleton, 
Co., S. C. She d. at Fayetteville, April 19, 1871. He 
d. at Manchester, Tenn., May 10, 1875. Their 
diildren were, 

5. 1. Elizabeth b Jan. 13, 1825, nnm. 

6. 2. Ebenezer, b. April 8, 1826 + 

7. 3. Daughter born Sept. 25, 1827, d. same day. 
S. 4. Emily Ann, b. Nov. 1, 1828.+ 

9. 5. Edward Stearn.H, b. July 22, 1830, d. :it Jackson; 

Miss., Sept. 25, 1833. 
10. 6. James Bryan, b. June 6, 18,32 + 

II. 7. Sarah Catherine Houghton, b. Dec. 22, 1835, d 

July 15, 1861. 

12. 8. William Joseph, b. April 11, 1838.+ 
All born at Fayetteville. 

(6.) Kbenezer Hill, farmer, resides near Kelso, Lincoln Co., 
Tenn., ra. May 20, 1856, Ruth Ann Gregory, dr. of 
Tunstall and Elizabeth Gregory, b. in Lincoln Co., 
Tenn., Nov. 14, 1827. Their children were, 

13. 1, Mary Emily, b. in Franklin Co., Tenn., Feb. 15, 

1860, d. July 1, 1861. 

14. 2. William Brown, b. in Lincoln Co., Tenn., Dec. 

26, 1862. 

15. 3. Ebenezer Boynton, b. in Lincoln Co., Tenn., 

Oct. 4, 1865, d. June 27, 1867. 

16. 4. Cora May, b. in Fayetteville, May 26, 1869. 
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(8.) Emily Ann Hill, m. Sept. 21, 1869, Dr. Jaraes Edwin 

Hough, son of Ephraira and Jerusha Hough, b. Oct. 
26, 1821, at Hamptonville, N. C. Physician, druggist, 
and dry goods merchant at Manchester, Tenn. 

(10.) James Bryan Hill, m. Nov. 26, 1868, Maggie Collins 
Beardon, d. of Alfred and Maggie Beardon, b. in Lin. 
Co., June 11. Their children were, 

17. 1. Charlie Bright, b. Sept. 1, 1869. 

18. 2. Mary Bryan, b. April 17, 1871. 

19. 3. Alfred Ebenezer, b. Feb. 8, 1874. Ail at 

Fayetteville. He resides at Fayetteville, watch- 
maker and jeweller. 
(12.) William Joseph Hill, m. Sept. 17, 1873, Maggie Tabitha 
Eldridge, daughter of Bowlin and Susan Eldridge, b. 
at Fayetteville. Their children were, 

20. 1. Katie Eldridge, b. at Fayetteville, Dec. 14, 

1874. He is a farmer and resides near F., Tenn. 

(3.) Polly Hill, b. Jan. 13, 1793, m. Jan. 17, 1813, Timothy 

Wheeler, son of Timothy and Sarah (Hubbard) 
Wheeler, b.in Mason, June 15, 1783, resided in Mason, 
d. Jan. 21, 1854. Their children were, 

Samuel Hubbard, b. Oct. 20, 1813 + 
Ebenezer, b. Aug. 7, 1815, d. Nov. 17, 1842.+ 
William, b. Dec.^20, 1818, d. Oct. 7, 1822. 
Mary, b. Feb. 13, 1820, d. Oct. 5, 1822. 
Timothy, b. May 9, 1822, d. Aug. 15, 1824. 
Timothy, o. Aug. 17, 1824.+ 
William, b. May 19, 1827, d. Oct. 10, 1852.+ 
Edward Boyntoii, b. Mar. 20, 1829, d. May 9, 1851 . 
Joseph Bancroft, b. Sept. 26, 1831, d. Feb. 24, 
1833. 

10. Abbie Maria, b. Aug. 13, 1837.+ 

11. Mary Frances, b. Sept. 23, 1839.+ 

(21 ) Samuel H. Wheeler, m. Jan. 9, 1845, Mary Ames, dr. ot 
Joel and Sally Ames of Mason, b. Dec. 18, 1814, d. 
March 4, 1859. Their children were, 
32. 1. Clara Ann, b. June 19, 1846. 
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2. Horace Boynton, b. Nov. 13, 1850, 
84. 3. Frederick Martin, b. Jane 1852, d May, 1856. 

35. 4. Addie Laura, b. Aug. 28, 1858. 

Mary, wife of Samuel H., d. March 4, 1859. He married 2d, 
Nov. 11, 1862, Sophia Augusta Campbell, dr. of Henry and So- 
phia (Lund) Campbell, b. in New Boston, May 22, 1828. Their 
children were, 

36. 1. Freddie Campbell, b. Aug. 20, 1866, d. Sept. 

22, 1866. 

37. 2. Charles Henry, b Sept. 2, 1868. 

(32.) Clai-a Ann Wheeler, m. Nov. 28, 1873, John W. Converse 
of Springfield, Lawyer. She d. May 15,1875, «./>. 

(33.) Horace B. Wheeler, m. Nov. 24, 1874, Mary Emma 
BuDard, dr. of Silas and Elizabeth (Blair) Bullard. 

(22.) Ebenezer Wheeler, m. July 27, 1840, Maria Magoon, in 
Warsaw, 111. One child died aged 6 mos. 

(26) Timothy Wheeler, m. Nov. 27, 1845, Ann Maria Hard- 
ing. She d. Dec. 6, 1859. He m. 2d, Feb. 20, 1862, 
Eliza A. King. Children of fii-st wife, 

38. 1. Flora, b. m. William Hall, of Plymouth, 

Mass. 

39. 2. George, b. . 

40. 3. Frank, b. . 

Children of second wife, 

41. 4. Annie M., b. 1867. 

42. 5. Robert C, b. 1871. 

43. 6. Everett D., b. 1873. 

44. 7. Infant, b. 1875. 

Several children died in infancy. 

(l>7.) William Wheeler, m. Dec. 21, 1848, Sarah C, dr. of 
Elisha Jones Merriam, and Lucy Rebecca Lane, his 
wife. He d. Oct. 10, 1852. She d. June 22, 1853. 
Their children were, 

45. 1. Henry E , born Aug. 22, 1850, d. 1877. 

46. 2. William, b. Oct. 7, 1852, d. July 30, 1871. 

(30 ) Abbie Maria Wheeler, b. Aug 13, 1837, d. April 12, 
1870, m. May 31, 1857, George W. Scripture, son of 
Charles and Prudence (Webber) Scripture, b. Nov 
14, 1823. Their children were. 
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47. 1. Josephine Maria, b. Nov. 28, 1858, d. Nov. 28, 

1877. 

48. 2. Franklin Pierce, b. Nov. 24, 1861, d. Aug. 23, 

1863. 

49. 3. Herbert Everett, b, Sept. 18, 1864. 

50. 4. Anna Bertha, b. Sept. 17, 1867. 

(3 J.) Mary Frances Wheeler, b. Sept. 23, 1839, m. May 20, 
1860, Orrin M. Scripture, son of Chas. and Prudence 
(Webber) Scriptui-fe. Their children were, 

51. 1. Klatie 0., b. , d. Aug. 1, 1863. 

52. 2. Frederic P., b , d. Aug. 31, 1863. 

53. 3. Edward Wheeler, b. May 21, 1864. 

54. 4. Arthur Percey, b. Sept. 29, 1866 

55. 5. Mary Josephine, b. Sept. 25, 1876. 

(4.) Sally Hill, b. Jan. 13, 1793, m. Oct. 10, 1813, Josiah 

Merriara, son of Ezra and Susannah (Eliot) Merriara, 
b. in Mason, April 19, 1790. Blacksmith and farmer, 
resided in Mason, in Mason Village, in Exeter, Maine, 
and in Garland, Maine, where he died Aug. 17, 1876. 
Their children were, 

56. 1. Artemas, b. Oct. 14, 1814.+ 

57. 2. Polly Boynton, b. Aug. 2, 1816, d. Dec. 15, 1821. 

58. 3. Ebenezer Hill, b. July 24, 1820, d. Aug. 17, 1825. 

59. 4. William Bancroft, b. March 17, 1823, d. Aug. 

27, 1825. 

60. 5. Sarah Elizabeth, b. Oct. 23, 1825.+ 

61. 6. Charles Ellery, b. Oct. 20, 1828.+ 

62. 7. George Parker, b. July 8, 1832. 

(56.) Artemas Merriam, b. Oct. 14, 1814, m. June 16, 1842, An- 
gelina Fogg of Deerfield, N. H, Their children were, 

63. 1. Leander Otis, b. May 5, 1843, m. Dec. 22, 1870, 

Georgian a Maria Humphrey of Petticodiac, N. B. 

They have three children, one dr. and two sons. 
(60.) Sarah Elizabeth, b. Oct. 23, 1825, m. Jan. 28, 1843, Leb- 
beus Oak, harness maker. Garland, Me. Their children 
were, 

64. 1. Henry Lebbeus, librarian in the Bancroft library 

San Francisco. 
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65. 2. Sarah Adeliza. 

66. 3. Ora, now oa a ranch in Nevada. 

67. 4. Orman, minor at home. 

(61.) Charles Ellery, b. Oct. 20, 1828, m. May 15, 1858, El- 
leanor W. Seward. No children. 

(62.) George Parker, ra. Priscilla Tufts of Lynn, Mass., shoe- 
maker, Lynn, Mass. No children. 

Kason, p. 215, in the list of physicians in Dunstable, Mass., 
says : • 

"Dr. Nathan Cutler practiced in town before the Revolution 
and acted as a surgeon in the war. He lived on the road near 
Spit or Cutler's brook, a little north of the state line." I trace his 
descent from James Cutler,^ Thomas,^ b. about 1648, d. July 13, 

1722, m. Abigail , res. Lexington. Had Benjamin,^ his 7th 

child, b. July 4, 1697, d. Nov. 2, 1776, m. Mary . Their 5th 

child, Elizabeth,* b. May 11, 1732, m. April 7, 1761, Jacob Ken- 
dall of Dunstable. Her brother, Nathan,* their 8th child, b. Aug. 
l8, 1738, was no doubt Dr. Nathan Cutler of Dunstable, who died 
Feb. 2, 1830, aged 91 years. It is probable that his sister, married 
and settled in that town, was an inducement for him to settle there. 
He was a worthy man and much esteemed. He was a member of 
the Committee of Safety of Dunstable in the times of the Revo- 
lutionary war. In the first volume of the records of Dunstable, 
N. H., is an entry by which it appears that Dr. Cutler, a member 
of the .Committee of Safety for that town, met with the com- 
mittee at Amherst, to investigate the charges of Toryism brought 
against Mr. Joshua Atherton of that town, of which he was found 
guilty by the committee and sentenced to imprisonment in tie 
jail at Exeter, and that Dr. Cutler's bill for time and expenses in 
that business was allowed and paid by the town of Dunstable. 



SOME NOTICES OE THE TYNG FAMILY. 



The town of Tyngsborough derived its name from that of the 
Tyng family, some members of which were from the earliest times 
of the settlement after the grant, among the most prominent, ac- 
tive and influential citizens of old Dunstable, and so continued 
for a long period of time. And now as the family name is not 
found in the male line of descent, it seems fitting that some no- 
tice of prominent individuals of that family should form a por- 
tion of these " Reminiscences." They resided in what is now 
Tyngsborough, and were owners of a large part of the territory 
now included in its limits. In addition to what has already 
appeared in these pages, I present the following more detailed 
account of some members of the family. 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM TYNG OF BRAINTBBE AND BOSTON. 

In Fox's Dunstable, p. 250, is a brief account of Edward Tyng 
and his family, but no mention is made of his brother William 
Tyng. I have found no mention of this William Tyng in any 
account of the family that I have seen, except in a pamphlet of 
eight pages, by Rev. Timothy Alden, Jr., printed in Boston in 
1808, entitled, " Memoirs of Edward Tyng, Esquire, of Boston, 
and of Hon. William Tyng, Esquire, of Gorham," in which this 
very brief notice is all that is given to this William Tyng. "Wil- 
liam Tyng and Edward Tyng, two brothers, came to New Eng- 
land about the year 1630. The former, who spent his life at 
Braintree, in Massachusetts, lefl no posterity." A search in the 
volumes of the Genealogical Register shows that neither of these 
statements is true. He had valuable estates at Braintree, bat 
spent much, if not most of his life in Boston, and instead of leav- 
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ing no posterity, his descendants, now to be found among us^ 
may be reckoned by thousands, and among them are many emi- 
nent men, and honorable women not a few. He took the Free- 
man's oath March 13, 1638-9. As the right to vote and to hold 
office was by the law at that time given only to those who had 
taken this oath, it is probable that he took it soon after his arrival 
in the country. Probably he was married, and his first child was 
born in England. That he owned houses and valuable real and 
personal estate in Brain tree is true, but that he had residence and 
did business in Boston, is apparent. In the inventory of his 
estate he is styled " of Boston." He was at the time of his death 
the treasurer of the Colony. In Boston is the record of the birth 
of his children and of the death of himself and his wife. That he 
was of Boston is sTiown farther by this record. " The 27*^ Daye of 
the 11**^ month, 1639. Also all y* have businesses for y* Towns 
men's Meeting are to bring y" into Mr. Leveritt, M*" William Ting 
or to Jacob Elyott before y* Townse Meeting." The birth of his 
children and death of himself and wife are recorded in Boston as 
follows : 

Elizabeth the daugh*"^ of William Ting and Elizabeth his wife 
was borne 6% 12^ 1637. 

Annah the daugh**" of William Ting and Elizabeth his wife was 
borne 6° (11'') 1639. 

Bethiah the daugh*' of William Tyng and Elizabeth his wife 
was borne 17« (3°) 1641. 

Mercie the daugh**^ of William Ting and Elizabeth his wife was 
borne 13° (11°) 1642. 

Capt. William Tyng dyed 18, 11, 1652. 

Jane, wife of Capt. William, dyed 3, 8 1652. 

This record shows that his wife Elizabeth died after 1642 and 

that he married a second wife, Jane . It appears by the 

inventory of his estate, in which he is described as of Boston, that 
he owned houses, farm buildings, cattle and valuable real estate 
at Braintree. This inventory is dated 25, 3, 1653. Savage says 
that this was a larger estate than any in the country of that day 
The amount of the inventory was £2774^ 14, 4. In it is included 
a list of books more extensive and valuable than any other in the 
colony, unless, perhaps, that of some of the clefgy. 
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I have found no i-ecord of the marriage of Thomas Brattle and 
Elizabeth Tyng, but I find recorded among births in Boston, 

Elizabeth y* Daughter of Mr. Thomas Brattle and Elizabeth 
his wife borne 30* 9*^' 1660. 

Wm. Brattle, son of Thomas Brattle, born in Boston 1662, 
Pastor of the church in Cambridge, 1696, d. 1717. 

In the Register, Vol. 25, is an article entitled Old Cambridge 
and New, in which it is stated that Thomas, the great grandfather 
of (the then present) Thomas Brattle married Elizabeth Tyng 
and left in 1683 one of the largest estates in New England, about 
eight thousand pounds. In Noadiah RusselPs Journal, Register,. 
Vol. 7, p. 58, is entered under date « of 9'S 9% 1682, Mrs. Brattle 
of Boston died very suddenly, it being on a wedding day, when 
Hannah Shepherd, one of her kinswomen, was married to Mr. 
Quinsy, y^ wedding was at her house. She was well at even, 
carrying cake out of one room into another, swooned, fell down 
and died." Page 58 in same journal under date ^ 5. 2, 1683, Capt. 
Brattle of Boston died, 9, 2, was buried.'' 

I copy from the same article, " Old Cambridge and New," "A 
near relative of the writer frequently accompanied her father in 
his visits to Thomas Brattle, a genial and kind-hearted old bach- 
elor, whose house stands near the site of the present University 
Press. He had been during the Revolution among the refugee 
royalists, who, unwilling to fight either against their king or coun- 
trymen, left the country. The eminent public services of his 
father, and his own acts of benevolence to our prisoners in Eng- 
land during the war, made it no difficult task for one inclined to 
befriend him, and who stood high in public confidence, to obtain 
from the General Court the restoration of his property, which 
had been sequestered. Soon after the passage of this act of grace, 
Mr. Brattle called upon his friend to offer him half the fortune 
saved through his effoi-ts and influence. This was of course de- 
clined, but the most cordial intimacy subsisted between him and 
the judge, whose children were ever welcome guests at the Brat- 
tle mansion. ♦ ♦ ♦ Thomas, the great grandfather of Thomas 
Brattle, married Elizabeth Tyng, and left, in 1683, one of the 
largest estates in New England, about eight thousand pounds. In 
the next generation another Thomas was one of the founders of 
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the Manifepto Church on Brattle street, and for twenty yearn 
Treasurer of the college, and William his brother was settled in 
1696 over the church at Cambridge where he died in 1715. Their 
four sistere manied Nathaniel Oliver, John Eyre, Wait Winthrop^ 
Jopeph Parsons, John Mico. William the brigadier, the only son 
of William the minister, much distinguished in public life and 
an overseer of the college, was the father of the royalist wha 
graduated there in 1760 and died in 18Q1. Thomas Brattle, who 
graduated 1676, d. 1713, treasurer of the college from 1693 to 
1713, was no doubt the son of the first Thomas Brattle and Eliza- 
beth Tyng, and is the same Thomas Brattle who was one of the 
petitioners for the grant of Dunstable, and was the owner of a 
large part of Dunstable, Mass., formerly called Brattle's end Dun- 
stable, to distinguish from Dunstable, New Hampshire. No doubt 
the ladies manied as above have kept the ** posterity** of William 
Tyng from dying out. 

Mercy Tyng, 4th dr. of William and Elizabeth Tyng, b. Jan. 
13, 1642, d. Sept 6, 1669, m. Samuel, eldest son of Gov. Simon 
Bradstreet. He gi'ad. H. C. 1653. He removed to Jamaica and 
probably died there about 1682. Their children were, 1, Eliza- 
beth, b. Jan. 29, 1663, d. Aug. 1665. 2, Ann, b. Nov. 17, 1665, d. 
June 20, 1669. 3, Mercy, b. at Boston, Nov. 20, 1667, d. March 
29, 1710, at Cambridge. Simon, b. 1669, d. Nov. 1669. 3, Mercy 
m. Dr. James Oliver. lie resided in Cambridge. He was bom 
in Boston, March 19, 1658, grad, H. C, 1680, d. April 8, 1703. 
Their children were, Mercy, b. 1695, d. unm. 1773, and Sarah, 
bapt. Dec. 20, 169G. She m. Aug. Ill, 1714, Hon. Jacob Wendell. 
He was a merchant in Boston, d. Se|)t. 7, 1761, aged 70. His 
children were, 1, Jacob, H. C, 1733. 2, Elizabeth, m. Richard 
Wibird of Portsmouth. 3, Sarah, who ni. 1st, John Hunt, 2nd, 
Mr. Hewes. 4, Mercy, m. Nathaniel Oliver. 5, Mary, m. Samuel 
Sewall. 6, Katharine, m, William Coofjer. 7, John Mico, H. C, 
1747, nu Catharine Brattle. 8, Ann in John Penhallow of Ports- 
mouth. 9, Hon. Oliver. 10. Abraham. 11, Susannah, who d. 
imm. 12, Margaret, m William Phillips of Boston. Hon. Oliver, 
the 8th child, b. March 5, 1733, grad. II. C, 1753, merchant in 
Boston with his father, Judge of Probate for Suifolft County. He 
died at Cambridge Jan. 15, 1818. He m. Mary Jackson. They 
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had several children, all of whom died young, except Oliver and 
Edward, both of whom died unmamed, and Sarah, who married 
Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D., of Cambridge. He d. at Cambridge, 
June 4, 1837, in his 74th year. Their children were five. Mary 
Jackson, m. Usher Parsons, M. D., of Providence ; Ann Susan, m. 
Hon, Charles W. Upham of Salem; Sarah Lathrop, d. in 1812, 
aged 6 years; Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet, and John 
Holmes, attorney and counsellor at law at Cambridge. 

Margaret Wendell m. William Phillips, ancestor of Wendell 
Phillips the orator. Of the other daughters of William Tyng 
and Elizabeth his wife, I have found no account, but I have in this 
paper shown most abundant evidence that his posterity in our 
time is both numerous and highly respectable. 

ELIZABETH TYNG AND THOMAS COYTMOBB. 

Who was Elizabeth the wife of William Tyng ? In the Regis- 
ter, Vol. 15, p. 13, 1 read," John Eyre, b. Feb. 19, 1683-4, m. May 
20, 1680, Catharine, daughter of Thomas Brattle, by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Wm. and Elizabeth (Coytmore) Tyng.'' 
Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of William and Elizabeth Tyng, m. 
Thomas Brattle, and here we have the maiden name, Coytmore, of 
William Tyng's wife. This name is very rare. It is found in 
Farmer's " List of Ancient Names in Boston and Vicinity," but 
it is doubtful if any persons can now be found in that vicinity 
bearing this name. In the record of admissions to the First 
Church in Charlestown I iind these entries : 

1638, 7, T^\ Katherine Coytmore. 

1639, 7, 4™°., Martha Coytmore. 

1639, 16, 12™% Thomas Coytmore, and 

1639, 26, 12™^, Thomas Coytmore, son of Thomas and Martha 
his wife, bapt. 

Thomas Coytmore was admitted freeman May 13, 1640. They 
came from London. I cannot doubt that Elizabeth Coytmore, 
the wife of William Tyng, was the daughter of this Katharine 
and sister of this Thomas Coytmore. It is also recorded that 
"Thomas Coytmore dyed upon the coast ot Cales" 27, 10, 1645." 
He died by shipwreck. Winthrop says of this shipwreck, " nine- 
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teen were drowned," (he gives the names of several, and adds,) 
" and Mr. Thomas Coytmore, a right godly man, and an expert 
Heaman." It appears that he was captain of the ship that was 
wrecked. His will, dated 26, 6'\ 1042, is on record in which he 
states "being in health of body but bound forth to sea, etc." Af- 
ter making provision for his wife and son Thomas and an unborn 
child, he adds, ^^as times are very hazardous in Europe, in case 
things should so pass in England that my deare mother Katharine 
Coytmore be deprived of her estate, then for her support I be- 
(^ueath unto her ffour sixteenths of ray estate to have as an an- 
nuity during her life." The inventory of his estate was £1255, 
04, 06. Also part of the new mill 124, 6, 6. Gov. John Win. 
throp m. Dec. 1647, for his fourth wife, Martha Nowell, widow 
of Thomas Coytmore. They had one son Joshua Winthrop, the 
Governor's 15th child, bapt. Dec, 17, 1648, d. young. Gov. Win- 
throp d. March 26, 1649, and she m. in 1652-3, John Coggan. He 
died in 1648, leaving an estate appraised at £1339,10, 01 appoint- 
ing his wife, his son-in-law, Joseph Rocke, and Mr. Joseph 
Scollow, executors. Some peculiar provisions in the will giving 
much trouble, these men declined the appointment, leaving her 
to manage it alone. But this was not the last of Martha's troubles. 
It is recorded that " At a meeting of the magists 24** Oct. 1660, 
present dept. Gov', Major Atherton and Recorder, The Magists 
having binn Informed that Mrs. Coggan y* Relict of y* late Mr. 
John Coggan suddaine death, y' not w'^'out suspition of poison. 
Ordered y' y* Recorder Issue a warrant to y* constables of Boston 
to summon and Impanell a jury of Inquest, for the Inquiry how 
she came to her end. And also Judged it mete for y* preserva- 
tion of y* estate left by hir behind hir y' it may not be Imbezled 
but preserved, to appoint Elder James Penneand Deacon Reuben 
Truesdall, Administrators to the estate of y* late Mrs. Martha 
Coggan, Impowering them forthwith to take into their custody 
the Keyes, plate, etc., of y* late Mrs. Coggan and secure y* same 
taking a true Inventory of that estate and bringing it into the 
next County Court and providing for hir decent Interment." 

What was the result of the inquest does not appear. 

Thus far the question of relationship between Elizabeth Tyng 
and Thomas Coytmore, though probable, rests on conjecture alone ; 
but in Sewell's Woburn, positive proof of the fact is found. Thi§ 
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book contains a vast amount of valuable and interesting matter, 
but having neither index nor table of contents, it is only by acci- 
dent that one can iind in it what he is in search of. By the Gen- 
eral Court, " Oct. 7, 1640, Charles Towne petition is granted theti% 
the proportion of four mile square, with their former last grant, 
to make a village, whereof 500 acres is granted to Mr/Thomas 
Coytmore, to be set out by the Court if the town and hee cannot 
agree." Why Mr. Coytmore was thus favored does not appear. 
lie is described as a noted shipmaster and highly respected citi- 
zen of Charlestown, " But before Capt. Coytmore could derive . 
any benefit from this grant to him by the Court he perished in a 
storm at sea; and his only son, Thomas Coytmore, Jr., dying af- 
terwards in his minority, the General Court at their session, in 
October, 1656, confirmed the grant of 500 acres in .Woburn, and 
also other lands and goods of Capt. Coytmore, to Mr. John Cog- 
gan, the then husband of Mrs. Martha, Capt. Coytmore's relict, 
on condition of his paying £200^to the four daughters of Capt. 
William Tyng by Elizabeth, Capt. Coytmore's sister." 

After much controversy this 500 acres was sold to Francis or 
John Wyman of Woburn for £50, and was in 1667 laid ov.t to 
them by Jonathan Danforth in the northwesterly part of what is 
now Burlington. • 

The act of incorporation of the town of Woburn is the short- 
est to be found on record. It consists of but these five words, 
" Charlestown village is called Wooburne." 

BDWABD TYNG OF BOSTON. 

Edward Tyng^ came to Boston at or about the same time as his 

brother William Tyng. It is stated that his wife Sears, 

who came with him, died in Boston soon after their arrival. He 

returned to England and married a second wife, Mary , 

who was the mother of all his children. The birth of six of these 
children is entered in the records in Boston as follows : 

I. Hannah, the daughter of Edward and Mary Ting, his wife, 
was borne 7% (P) 1639-1640, that is, 7 March, 1640. 

II. Mary the daugh* of Edward and Mary Ting, his wife, was 
Iwrne 17*» (2«) 1641. 
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III. Jonathan the sonne of Edward Ting and Mary Ting, his 
wife, was borne 16« (!()•), 1642. 

IV. Eunice the daugh' of Edward Tyng and Mary, his wife, 
was born 8** (1«) 1644-6. 

V. Deliverance, dr. of Edward and Mary Tjmg, b. 6, 6, 1646. 

VI. Itebecca, daugh' of Edward Ting and Mary his virife was 
borne 23« (V) 1646. 

VII. Joseph, Sonne of Mr. Edward and Mary Ting, borne July 
12, 1657. 

Of Edward Tyng,* Mr. Savage says, " He was of Boston, mer- 
enant, but early wrote himself brewer, came probably with his 
wife Mary, whose family name was Sears, as tradition tells ; if 
80, he had been, I think, here before he married her, and went 
home to find 8 wife. She joined our church 5° Sept. 1640 and be 
joined 30 Jan^ following ; was freeman 2 June following ; repre- 
sentative 1661 and 2, Assistant 1668 to 80 inclusive, and d. at 
Dunstable 28 Dec. 1681, one account says aged 81, but the credit 
is less, inasmuch as the same makes the day 28 Sept. as in the Gen- 
eral Reg., vm, 19, and I concur with Farmer M. S., which thinks 
more probable the age 71. By wife Mary, by some thought his 
second wife, which may be doubted, he had 

Hannah, b. 7 March, 1640, bapt. 6 Sept. following. 

Mary, b. 17, April, bapt. 2 May 1641, perhaps d. young. 

Jonathan, b. 16, bapt. 18, Dec. 1642 : 

Deliverance, b. Aug. 6, says the town record, which is 
by the church record bapt. 13 July 1646 ; 

Rebecca, b. 23 March, bapt. 21 March 1647, d. young. 

Edward. 

Rebecca, b. 13 July 1661. 

William, b. 3 March, 1663 probably d. young. 

Eunice, b. 8 March, 1665. 

Joseph, b. July 12, 1667, who died young. 

Hannah, m. 13 July 1651, Habijah Savage and next Major Gen- 
eral Gookin; Deliverance m. Daniel Searle; Rebecca m» 1669 
Joseph Dudley, afterwards Governor of the Province, and Eunice 
became 1679 the second wife of Samuel Willard, Vice President 
of Harvard College. His will dated 26 Aug. 1677, with codicil 7 
Jan'ry 1681, takes notice of Eunice as now wife of Samuel Wil- 
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I lard ; names as grandchildren, Thomas, Mary and Hannah Savage, 

whose father was dead ; Thomas, Edward, Joseph and Paul Dud- 

l ley, Samuel Searle; and John, son of Jonathan Tyng. It was 

proved 19 Jan'y, 1682.'' 

Fox and Alden state that he had a daughter, not named by 

them, who married Searle, Governor of Barbadoes, and 

that both died in that Island. They also state that he had a son 
Edward. I find no record of his birth. In the description of the 
magnificent military funeral procession at the burial of Gov. John 
Winthrop in 1678, in which twenty-two gentlemen marched 
in the procession with duties as follows : four with banner rolls, 
two on each side of the hearse, twelve to carry each one a single 
article of his military equipments, as for instance Mr. Hezekiah 
Usher, one spur, Mr. Peter Sargent, one spur, Mr. Sampson Sheafe 
and Mr. John Pincheon each one crutch, which the Governor 
seems to have used in his infirmities, Capt. Page and Capt Carver 
each one glove, Capt. Edward Tyng the sword. He was no doubt 
our Edward. Capt. Wm. Gerrish to lead the horee by the reins 
and Return Waite as groom, by the head stall, and four more to 
carry bannef-s mixed with the banner rolls above. No doubt this 
Capt. Edward was the son of Edward.^ 

Edward^ resided in Boston, and was actively engaged in the 
business and affairs ot his time and the place. In the judicial de^ 
partment he held the office of Justice of the Peace and of Judge 
in the Courts, and as such held courts in Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire and Maine. In military affairs he was Captain and 
Major General, and in legislative, executive and civil offices he held 
at times every station except that of Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor and Secretary or Recorder. In the records of the Pro- 
bate office his name is constantly occurring, as executor, adminis- 
trator, commisioner for proving debts, and allowing claims, witness 
to will, &c. About the year 1677 he removed to Dunstable, and 
there he died Dec. 27, 1681, aged 71 years. There is much disa- 
greement as to his age among writers. Alden states it to be 91, 
Fox, Farmer, Worcester and others, 81. The cotemporary entries 
are those of Sewall and Bradstreet. In Judge Sewall's diary the 
entry is,"Sept. 28, 1681, Edward Tyng, Esq., aged 81 years dyed." 
In Bradstreet's Journal, "1681, December, Mr. Edward Tyng, 
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who had several years been a magistrate in y' Massachusetts Col- 
ony, dyed aged between 70 and 80.' If Sewall's entry was made 
at its date, it was three months before he died. If he was mis- 
taken as to the time, he might also be so as to the age. Gov. Brad- 
street was intimately acquainted with Tyng and his family. His 
eldest son married William Tyng's youngest daughter. Of course 
this must have led to the intimacy of the families. But what 
seems to be conclusive is the fact that the monument wat? un- 
doubtedly erected and the inscription ordered by his son, Col. Jon- 
athan Tyng, who certainly would not have made the mistake of 
ten years in his age. But it is alleged that the inscription was 
originally 81 years, and that some Old Mortality in renewing the 
time-worn figures, changed them from 81 to 71. This is to me in- 
credible. The resemblance between the figures 7 and 9 is such 
that when they are indistinct, one might be mistaken for the 
other, but there is none such between 7 and 8. I have visited 
that monument many times within the last fifty years, but always 
found every letter and figure of the inscription plain and easily 
discernible. 

Of Mary Tyng, b. 17° (2°) 1641, the Brinley papers state that 

ahe married Searle, Governor of Barbadoes, and that both 

died and were buried on that island. Of Mary, Savage says she 
died young, and that Deliverance m, Daniel Searles. He was no 
doubt the Governor of Barbadoes, and both he and his wife died 
there. Samuel Searle, named in Edward Tyng's will among his 
grandchildren, was no doubt their son. 

HANNAH TYNG. 

Hannah Tyng, dr. and eldest child of Edward and Mary Tyng, 
bom at Boston, March 7, 1640, m. by Gov. John Endicott, May 
8, 1661, to Habijah Savage, son of Thomas Savage. Their chil- 
dren were, Joseph, b. Aug. 15, 1662, d. early ; Thomas, b. Aug. 
17, 1664 ; Hannah and Mary, twins, b. Aug. 27, 1667. Habijah 
Savage, d. 1669. Their daughter Hannah m. Rev. Nathaniel 
Gookin, and Mary m. Rev. Thomas Weld of Dunstable. Hannali 
Savage, the widow, m. 2nd, Gen. Daniel Gookin of Cambridge 
In his will, dated Aug, 13, 1685, he gives, " Secondly, to my be- 
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loved wife, Hannah," etc. James Savage, the antiquarian, who 
was a descendant of Habijah Savage and his wife Hannah Tyng, 
and may be presumed to have full knowledge of the facts, states 
in a note " she was his second wife, eldest child of Edward Tyng. 
* * * widow of Habijah Savage, and adds, that her daughter 
Mary, b. 1667, m. Rev. Thomas Weld of Dunstable. Gookin 
also in his will gives to his wife's son, Thomas Savage, and her 
two daughters, Hannah Gookin and Mary Weld, each a gold ring. 
Fox, pp. 73 and 262, states that Mr. Weld m. 2nd, Hannah Savage, 
widow, daughter of Edward Tyng. Others, copying from him, 
have repeated the erroneous statement. He was probably misled 
by the entry in the Old Dunstable record of births, "farwell Weld 
the son of Mr. Thomas Weld and Mrs. Hannah Weld, was born 
the 4 of March, 1701.'* It is manifest that this entry was not 
made by Mr. Weld nor by his direction, for he would have written 
the name of his son Farwell with a capital letter. But if further 
proof is wanted it is furnished by the inscription upon the grave- 
stone of Mary Weld, standing in the Weld group in the ancient 
graveyard in Attleboro', copied as follows : 

Here lies intei^, y* body of 

Mrs. Mary Weld y^ wife 

of y« Rev. Mr. Thomas Weld 

late of Dunstable. Deceas^^ 

June y* 2n<> 1731 in y^ 64 year of her age. 

The Righteous shall be in Ever- | 

lasting Remembrance. 

— Psalms, cxn : 6. 

Hannah Savage, who m. Rev. Nathaniel Gookin of Cambridge, 
d. May 14, 1702. Her gravestone in the old Cambridge church- 
yard bears this inscription : 

Here lyes the Body of Mrs. Hannah Gookin, relict of 

Rev^ Mr. Nathaniel Gookin, late Pastour of 

the Church of Christ in Cambridge. She died 

May W^ 1702 in the SS^*" year of her age. 

He died Aug. 15, 1602. 

REBECCA TTNG. 

Rebecca Tyng, b. 23 (1) 1646, d. 21 Sept. 1722, m. Gov. Joseph 
Dudley. He was a descendant of Roger Dudley, a captain in the 
wars in the time of Queen Elizabeth. His son, Gov. Thomas, b. 
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1576, d. at Roxbury July 31, 1663. Thomas was chosen Governor 
of Massachusetts, 1634, 1640, 1645, 1650. Gov. Joseph Dudley, 
son of his second wife, Catharine, b. 1647 at Roxbury, d. at Rox- 
bury April 2, 1720, married Rebecca Tyng, daughter of Hon. 
Judge Edward Tyng. She d. Sept. 21, 1722. They had thirteen 
children, six of whom died young. Mary, the youngest, b. Nov. 
2, 1692, m. Ist, Francis Wainwright, 2nd, Capt. Joseph Atkins. 
He was, in 1730, a celebrated captain in the sea service in the 
French war and a merchant. He d, Jan. 25, 1773, in his 93d year. 
She d. Nov. 10, 1774, in her 84th year. They had a son, Dud- 
ley,* b. 1731, grad. H. C, 1748, d. Sept. 24, 1767, aged 36. His 
Kon, Hon Dudley* Atkins Tyng, took the name of Tyng at the 
request of some legator, (said to be Mrs. Win slow of Tyngsboro.') 
He was Reporter of decisions of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts and published the first twenty volumes of the Massachu- 
setts repoits. Of his sons, Dudley^ resumed the name of Atkins, 
grad. H. C. 1816, M. D. in Penn., 1820, d. 1845. His brother, Rev- 
Stephen H. Tyng, grad. H. C, 1817, D. D., 1851, is the eminent 
clergyman of the St. George's Church in New York. Another 
brother, George Tyng,« grad, H. C. 1822, d. 1823. Two other 
brothers are. Rev. James Tyng« and Capt. Charles Tyng.^ De- 
iicendants of other children of Rebecca Tyng are numerous. 

BUNICE TYNG. 

I 

Eunice Tyng, b. March 8 1644, m. Rev. Samuel Willard ; she 
was his second wife. There were eight children of his first wife, 
two of whom died in infancy. The children of the second wife 
were in number twelve, the names and order as follows: Ed- 
ward, Josiah, (the Secretary of the Province,) Eunice, Richard, 
William, Margaret, a second Edward, Hannah, Sarah, a second 
Sarah, and a second Richard. All were dead in December, 1724, 
except Josiah, and he is the only one of the children of the second 
marriage who left issue. It was somewhat remarkable that not- 
withstanding the large family of Mr. Willard, there are none of 
his descendants living of the name of Willard except the poster- 
ity of his grandson, Rev. Samuel Willard of Biddeford, (Vol. 6, 
p. 309). Rev. Samuel Willard was minister of the Old South 
Church in Boston. Installed April 10, 1678. In 1659 was ap- 
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pointed Vice President of Harvard College, and remained in office 
till his death Sept. 12, 1707, in his 68th year. Their son, Josiah 
Willard, born June 21, If 81, died Dec. 6, 1756, in his 76th year. 
He was tutor in Harvard College, Secretary of the Province from 
.Tune, 1717, to Dec, 1756, Judge of Probate for Suffolk County 
from Dec. 1731 to 1765, and one of his Majesty's Council from 
May, 1734, to May, 1756. 

V 

COL. WM. TYNG OF GOBHAM. 

Col, William Tyng,* Edward,^ Edward,^ Edward,! was born in 
Boston Aug. 17, 1737. In 1767 he was appointed High Sheriff 
of the county of Cumberland, and in the same year became a 
resident of Falmouth, now Portland. In 1769 he n^arried Eliza- 
beth, dr. of Alexander Ross, a native of Scotland. In 1774 he re- 
ceived a Colonel's commission from Col. Gage, which shows that, his 
sympathies were not with his neighbors and countrymen, of which 
fact very manifest and striking evidence soon appeared. A conven- 
tion of delegates from the towns of the county met at Falmouth 
Sept. 21, 1774. A committee, from the body of the people as- 
nembled at the entrance of the town, waited on the convention to 
"' see if they would choose a committee of one from every town to 
wait on Mr. Sheriff Tyng to see if he would act in his office under 
the late acts of Parliament for regulating the government." By 
these acts the appointment of all civil officers was taken from the 
people, and vested in the crown. The Sheriff was summoned before 
the convention and attended, and subscribed^ declaration, "that 
he would not, as Sheriff of the County or otherwise, act in confor- 
mity or by virtue of said acts, unless by general consent of the 
county." This declaration was held to be satisfactory to the con- 
vention. The excitement continued ; Tyng undoubtedly showed by 
his action that his sympathies were not with the people. His wife 
went for safety on board of the king's ship in the harbor. Mr. Free- 
man, who was a delegate to the Provincial Congress at Water- 
towa, under date of May 11, 1775, writes to a correspondent "The 
soldiei-s have to-day carried off Mr. Tyng's Bishop, a i)iece of 
plate worth 500 pounds, old tenor, and his laced hat." These 
were afterwards returned to Mrs. Ross, the mother of Mrs. Tyng, 
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by a resolve of the Provincial Congress. Great hopes were en- 
tertained that when the news of the resolute spirit of the colo- 
nies reached England, it would produce a more temperate consid- 
eration of their grievances than the minister had been disposed 
to take, but when, instead, they found a determination to force 
down the arbitrary doctrines at the point of the bayonet, they 
despaired of reconciliation, and prepared with vigor to resist en- 
croachment. The feeling of the people became exceedingly irri- 
tated against those who countenanced the course of the mother 
country, and personal quarrels often took place between individ- 
uals. A rencontre of this kind, in which General Preble was 
one of the actors, is related as having taken place in King, or, as 
it is now called, India street. Gen. Preble met Mr. Sheriff Tyng, 
and said, " It is talked that there will be a mob to-night." They 
met Mr. Oxnard, (his son-in-law,) when Mr. Tyng said to him- 
" We are going to have a mob to-night." The General denied 
having said so, Tyng contradicted him and called him an old fool, 
and threatened he would challenge him, if he were not an old 
man. The General threatened to cane him or knock him down 
If he should repeat the words, when Tyng drew his sword, and 
threatened to run him through. Preble then collared and shook 
Tyng. Afterward Tynsf asked pardon of the General and it was 
granted. The populace enquired if the General was satisfied, 
and told him he should have all the satisfaction he desired, but he 
desired nothing more. Tyng soon after left the country and 
when the British took possession of New York he resorted thither 
and made himself useful by the kind and tender care bestowed 
upon our prisoners in that place, among whom were Edward 
Preble, the commodore, the son of his antagonist in the street 
rencontre, whom he cared for and tenderly nursed through a dan- 
gerous fever. When peace was declared he returned to Nova 
Scotia, and when the Province of New Brunswick was organized 
he was appointed Chief Justice of the Court of Judicature. In 
1793 he returned to his native land and settled in Gorham. There 
he died Sept. 10, 1807. He had no children and was, it is said, 
the last descendant of Edward Tyng who, by regular descent, bore 
the name of Tyng. The funeral services of his burial were held 
in St. Paul's Church in Portland, an edifice erected under his im- 
mediate patronage. 
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Copy of the inscription on the raonument at the grave of Wil- 
liam Tyng of Gorhara, in the ancient graveyard at Portland. 

In memory of William Tyng, Esq., formerly Sheriff of Cumberland, after- 
wards entrusted with repeated offices in the Province of New Brunswick and 
late resident in Gorham, where, after a useful life marked with purity, beney- 
olence and piety, he died in the firm hope of a joyful resurrection, Dec. 10, 
1807, aged 70, greatly lamented by an affectionate widow, who pays this 
tribute of conjugal love, and by a family of adopted children to whom he 
showed more than paternal kindness. 

MKS. ELIZABETH BBINLEY. 

The following article appeared in the Register, Vol. II : 
(Died.) "At Tyngsborough, May 7, 1857, Mrs. Elizabeth Brinley, 
ie. 76, wife of Robert Brinley, Esq. This estimable lady was de- 
sceiided from a long line of distinguished ancestry. Her father, 
Hon. John Pitts, grad. H. C. 1757, and was for several years a 
member of the Mass. House of Representatives and Speaker ol 
that body in 1775. H^r grandfather on her mother's side was the 
Hon. John Tyng, a graduate of H. C, 1725, and Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas, in Middlesex County, from 1763 to 1786, 
having been reappointed and made Chief Justice after the Rev- 
olution, Previous to his appointment as Judge, he was ten years 
a member of the House of Deputies from Boston. The father of 
Judge Tyng was Major William Tyng, a gentleman of a military 
turn. He was a Major in the time of " Queen Anne's War," and 
in the battles with the Indians, was killed by them in 1710. Ma- 
jor Tyng's father was Col. Jonathan Tyng. He was one of the 
j)ioneers of the old township of Dunstable, a man of great cour- 
age, energy of character and influence, which wag exhibited dur- 
ing the Indian war with King Philip, Besides many offices which 
he held, he was Colonel of the upper Middlesex Regiment, a 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas of Middlesex County from 
1702 to 1717, and was appointed one of Sir Edmund Andros's 
Council under James II. The father of Col. Tyng was Hon. 
Edward Tyng, who was bom in Dunstable, England, in 1600, and 
came to Boston about 1639. In 1642 he began his official career 
as a constable of Boston. He was appointed one of the Depu- 
ties two years and an assistant thirteen years in the Colonial gov- 
ernment, was Major of the Suffolk Regiment, was elected Major 
General but probably did not serve. He held many other public 
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offices of less importance. Previous to his death he removed 
from Boston to that part of Dunstable which is now Tyngsboro,' 
and from his native place in England, the old town of Dunstable 
took its name. The town of Tyngsborough also took its name 
from the family, b." 

RBV. HABIJAH WELD. 

Rev. Habijah Weld was bom in Dunstable July 2, 1702. His 
father, Rev. Thomas Weld, was the first minister of Old Dun- 
stable. He was the gi'andson of the Rev. Thomas Weld who 
came from England and was the first minister of Roxbury. His 
father was Joseph Weld of Roxbury. He was bapt. June 12, 
1653, grad. H. C. 1671, ordained at Dunstable Dec. 16, 1685, m. 
Nov. 9, 1681, Elizabeth, dr. of Rev. John Wilson of Medfield. 
She d. July 20, 1687. He m. 2d, Mary Savage, dr. of Habijah 
Savage and his wife Hannah, dr. of Hon. Edward Tyng. It is 
stated by Fox, p. 252, that the second wife of Rev. Thomas Weld 
was "widow Hannah Savage, daughter of Hon. Edward Tyng." 
Hannah, the eldest child and dr. of Edward Tyng, was born in 
Boston March 7, 1640, and was about sixty-two years old when 
her son Habijah Weld, according to Fox, was born in 1702. 
Hannah Tyng m. May 8, 1661, Habijah Savage, H. C. 1659, He 
d. 1668. Their children were, Joseph, b. Aug. 15, 1662, d. early ; 
Thomas, b. Aug. 17, 1664, d. March 3, 1731, and twin daughters, 
Hannah and Mary, b. Aug. 27, 1667. Hannah Savage, widow of 
Habijah Savage, m. 2nd, Major General Daniel Gookin of Cam- 
bridge. She was his second wife. Of their daughters, Hannali 
m. Rev. Nathaniel Gookin of Cambridge, son of Gen. Grookin, 
and Mary ra. Rev. Thomas Weld of Dunstable. In his will Gen. 
Gookin gives a legacy to Thomas Savage, the son, and to each of 
the daughters, Hannah Gookin and Mary Weld, children of his 

wife. 

Having thus ascertained that Habijah Weld was the son of his 
mother, Mary Savage, and not of his grandmother, Hannah Sav- 
age, I proceed to state what I find recorded of this worthy son 
of Old Dunstable. He was b. July 2, (not Sept.) 1702, a few 
weeks after the death of his father. He was taken by his father's 

sister Dorothy, whose first husband was Dennison, and 

second Williams into her family and by her brought up, 
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and at her expense was educated at H. C, where he grad. 1723. 
He taught school at Martha's Vineyard, also at Woburn 1725 and 
26, was ordained at Attleborough, Oct, 1, 1727, and died suddenly 
May 14, 1782 He m. Maiy, dr. of Rev. John Fox of Wo- 
burn. She was b. Oct. 26, 1706. They had fifteen children, 
four sons and eleven daughters, several of whom married minis- 
ters. His widow was still living in 1797, having reached her 91st 
year. I here copy from " Henry Dunster and his descendants," 
by Samuel Dunster, p. 125, Note, ** Habijah Weld settled in At- 
tleborough, Massachusetts, 1727. He was rigidly precise in every 
thing, not a bed was to be made or a room swept on the Sabbath 
and the food for that day was prepared on Saturday. He married 
Mary Fox of Woburn. They had fifteen children — eleven 
daughters, who were not allowed to entertain company after nine 
o'clock.. They mostly married ministers. He had a slave whom 
he used to send with presents to the poor of his parish who had 
entertained him. Bristol used to say on delivering his master's 
gifts, "Master always sends the best chicken to thank folk for a 
dry crust. * * * He built a house for a parsonage, where the 
writer, (Samuel Dunster) now lives. It was large for those days, 
framed and boarded with oak, filled in between the boarding and 
plastering with bricks, and covered with clapboards split from the 
logs, and fastenei with wrought nails, made in better style than 
those Stephen Burroughs says he made while serving out his time 
in prison." His mother resided in his family and died, as is 
shown by the inscription on her gravestone, June 2, 1731. 

Sarah Weld, daughter and eighth child of the Rev. Habijah 
Weld, b. June 9, 1738, m. Nov. 22, 1770, Rev. Timothy Alden of 
Yarmouth. She died very suddenly of apoplexy, Nov. 1796. Her 
husband was absent at the time on a distant journey and did not 
return till after the funeral. The Rev. John Mullen, Jr., of Barn- 
stable preached a sermon at her funeral, Nov. 13, 1796, which was 
printed in Boston. To this sermon, Rev. Timothy Alden, Jr., added 
in an appendix, the family register of the Rev. Habijah Weld and 
that of the Rev. John Fox, the father of his wife. Rev. Timo- 
thy Alden, Jr., was born Aug. 28, 1771, grad. H. C, 1794, was 
President of Alleghany College, died 1839. He was the author 
of Alden's Epitaphs, also of the pamphlet memoirs of Edward 
Tyng of Boston and William Tyng of Gorham. 
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JOHN CROMWELL. 

Where was the fii*st farm, and who were the first settlers in 
Old Dunstable ? 

I am indebted to the Rev. Henry A. Hazen of Billerica for the 
documents and references, which show, it seems to me conclu- 
sively, the exact location and also the date of the first settlement 
and farm in Old Dunstable. Mr. Fox, p. 17, says, "At what time 
and by whom Dunstable was first settled is uncertain, but it must 
have been considerably earlier than the date of the charter in 
1673. . He also adds, *' In 1674 the house of Lieut. Wheeler is des- 
ignated as a place of holding meetings of the proprietors, and we 
may have some reason to suppose that he may have been the firet 
settler." And on page 18 he states, " About 1665 John Cromwell, 
an Indian trader, also resided at Tyngsborough, but soon after re- 
moved to Merrimac, where he built a trading house about two 
miles above the mouth of Pennichuck brook, at the falls, which 
now bear his name." He then relates the story of the Indian 
hostility towards Cromwell, of the burning of his house, " the 
cellar of which is still visible." Fox is wrong as to the date ol 
Cromwell's settlement in Tyngsborough, which was long before 
1665, also as to the fact of his removal from Tyngsborough to Mer- 
rimac, which it seems probable was the other way, that is, from 
Merrimac to Tyngsborough. 

A grant of 8000 acres was made by the General Court to the 
town of Billerica some time before 1656. It was located by Jon- 
athan Danforth of Billerica, the famous land surveyor of those 
times, who returned a plan of his survey, in which a part of the 
8000 acres is located on the west side of the river but most of it 
on the east side. This 8000 acres was sold by Billerica to Wm. 
Brenton, and was known as Brenton's farm, and is a large part of 
the town of Litchfield. On this plan is located " Cromwell's 
house, " on the west side of the river, in what is now Merrimac 
and above the mouth of Pennichuck brook. Thus it appears that 
Cromwell had a house in Merrimac before the year 1656. 

The Rev. Mr. Allen in his Centennial Address, delivered in 
Merrimac in 1846, states that ^The firat house built in Merrimac 
was erected by John Cromwell, a trader in furs with the Indians. 
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He came originally from England, and subsequently from Tyngs- 
borough to this {)lace in 1665." He then relates the story of the 
Indian hostility and the burning of his house, and that he hav ing 
had notice buried his money, and escaped, and he adds, " the cellar 
(of his house) is still or was recently visible." It is manifest that 
in tliis Mr. Allen only follows Mr. Fox, adds nothing new and re- 
peats his mistakes. The truth is, Cromwell's first establishment 
was at Merrimac before 1656 instead of 1665, as stated by Fox 
and Allen. As Cromwell died, as will presently be shown, in 1661 
he could not have been at Merrimac in 1665. The inventory ot 
his estate, a copy of which is before me, is dated at Cambridge, 
28: 10: 61, and signed by John Parker, William Fletcher and 
Jacob Parker, sworn to and filed Jan. 11, 1661, that is, 1662. 

In this inventory is a large list of Indian trading goods, house- 
hold furniture, farming tools, a stock of cattle and horses twenty 
in number, and twelve swine, furs appraised at £82. 13. 06. the 
farm "housing, broke up land, fencing" and other appurtenances, 
belonging to the same at £100. 00...00. The total footing of the 
inventory is £608. 2. 8. Here is a large farming establishment, 
and the question is, where was it situated ? • 

On the 22nd day of January, 1662, " Seaborne Cromwell, the 
relict widow of John Cromwell, late of the trading house on Mer- 
rimacke river, dec'sd," conveys in mortgage to "John Hull of Bos- 
ton, Goldsmith. * * * All that capital Messuage or Tenemt 
whereof her husband, John Cromwell, was seized and was his man- 
sion place, containing about three hundred acres of land, adjoining 
and appertaining thereunto, to him had and acquired by purchase 
of Capt. Edward Johnson of Woburne," etc. Where was Ed- 
ward Johnson's three hundred acres ? A plan drawn by Dan forth 
shows the location of two tracts of land granted to Anna Cole. 
This location embraces the territory extending fi'om great Naa- 
cook at Tyngsborough meeting-house to little Naacook or How- 
ard's brook. The Anna Cole land was conveyed to Cornelius 
Waldo and by him to Thomas Colburn and Joseph Farwell. On 
this plan is marked next north of and over the brook, "300 acres 
to Edward Johnson," so that it appears that Johnson's 300 acres 
was next north of and adjoining on Howard's brook. This is the 
land conveyed by Johnson to John Cromwell, and by Seaborne 
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Cromwell his widow raortofagefl to John Hull. It seems that Hull 
foreclosed the mortgage, and by his deed dated Jan. 29, 1676, he 
conveyed the same to Lieut. Joseph Wheeler, Wheeler to Corne- 
lius Waldo, Waldo to Colburn and Joseph Farwell. Henry Far- 
well subsequently purchased the whole or a part of this 300 acres, 
and conveyed a part of it to his son Jonathan Farwell and a part 
to his son-in-law, Lieut. Timothy Bancroft. Col. Bancroft pur- 
chased the Jonathan Farwell part and on this farm he lived and 
there he died. 

When I was first examining the old records of Dunstable in 
1825-6, I found the entry, in 1674 that the house of Lieut. 
Wheeler was agreed upon as the place of meeting of the proprie- 
tors, and in one of my interviews with Col. Bancroft I said to 
liim, "Where was Lieut. Wheeler's house? He without hesitation 
replied, " It was here." It is upon this farm that are now shown 
what is said to be the site and remains of Cromwell's trading- 
liouse burnt by the Indians, and on it was found a large sum of 
money by Jonathan Farwell, when he was owner, and many years 
after another sum was found by Col. Bancroft. 

By whom was the money hidden ? The tradition is that it was 
by Cromwell on making his escape from the Indian attacks. But 
is this probable ? Is it credible that Cromwell, having his house 
burnt by the hostile savages, would immediately have rebuilt in 
that exposed situation buildings such as are descHbed in the in- 
ventory ? T think his house burnt was at Merrimac, and that he 
then went to Tyngsborough and remained there till his death. 
If his house burnt was at Tyngsborough and he buried the money, 
when he resumed his residence there he would know where the 
treasure was hidden and would at once have taken it up. Bu^ 
Cromwell was by no means the first Indian trader in that region. 
The Indian fur trade was an object of great interest to the immi- 
grants at a very early period. It was considered tp be of so much 
consequence as to be regulated by enactments of the General 
Court. The exclusive right to this trade upon the Merrimack 
river was sold in 1657 to Major Simon Willard, Mr. William 
Brenton, Ensign Thomas Wheeler and Thomas Henchman. This 
Thomas Wheeler was the father of Lieut. Joseph Wheeler. He 
was one of the petitioners for the grant of the township, and was 
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the Capt. Thomas Wheeler of the Brookfield Indian fight. What 
more probable than that these hoards were deposited by some pre- 
decessor of Cromwell, who left the country or died, so that the 
treasure remamed unknown and hidden till plowed up by Far- 
well and Bancroft ? 

It was at Lieut. Wheeler's house that the meeting of the pro- 
prietors was held May 11, 1674, at which it was determined that 
" the . meeting-house that is to be erected shall stand between 
Salmon brook and the house of Lieut. Wheeler, a^ convenient as 
may be for the accommodation of both. No doubt it was built 
as Col. Bancroft states upon the Pollard farm. 

Thus it appears that Cromwell had at the time of his death in 
1661, a dwelling-house, bam and out-buildings, and a large im- 
proved farm upon what is now the Bancroft farm in Tyngsboro'. 
These improvements must have been commenced some years be- 
fore 1661. The date of his purchase from Johnson does not ap- 
pear. The deed, if any was given, was not recorded and cannot 
be found. Unless Cromwell by his will gave the land to Mrs. 
Cromwell, her mortgage to Hull would not convey the title. 
Hull sold the land, 300 acres, to Lieut. Joseph Wheeler for £80, 
by deed dated Jan. 29, 1676. It seems that Wheeler sold to Pe- 
ter Buckley, and John Buckley and Mary his wife, by deed dated 
Jan. 11, 1710-11, conveyed to Henry Farwell for £200, *' all that 
my same tract of land, situate, lying and being in Dunstable afore- 
said, which was derived from Mr. John Cromwell, and by a Town 
grant made to Peter Buckley, Esq., deceased, father of the said 
John Buckley." 

Henry Farwell conveyed a part of this land to Timothy Ban- 
croft, and a part to his son Jonathan Farwell. It would seem 
that some question was made as to the validity of the title under 
Mrs. Cromwell's mortgage, on account of the want of a deed from 
Johnson, and of a right in her to convey. To meet these defects, 
first, the want of a deed from Johnson is supplied by a deposition 
recorded Vol. 13, page 817, copied as follows : 

Thomas Williams, of full age, and Walter Shepherd, of full 
age, testify and say, that they were both of them servants to John 
Cromwell at a place called Naacook, since called Dunstable, in the 
years 1661 and 1662, and that the said John Cromwell was pos- 
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sessecl of and lived upon a certain tract of land that went under 
Denomination of 300 acres, which laud said John Cromwell told 
us that he purchased of Old Capt. Johnson of Woburn, and that 
to our certain knowledge, he, the said Cromwell, lived and died in 
the possession of said tract or parcel of land, the same sittuate 
and in said Dunstable. And further Testify and say that Seaborne 
Cromwell, widow and relict of said John Cromwell, lived in the 
(juiet and peaceable possession of the said part or parcel of land, 
reputed to contain, as aforesaid, some years after the death of said 
John Croniiwell, and further say not. 

Made oath to the truth of what is here written Sept. 15, 1702. 

Joseph Lyndb, "j Justices of 
James Convebs, ) the Pea^e, 

This in place of deed from Johnson, showiiig claim under John- 
son and peaceable possession more than forty years. Then as to 
want of title in Mrs. Cromwell, in the deed of quitclaim, dated 
Dec. 24, 1702, of John Cromwell of Andover, Cordwaner, and 
Benjamin Cromwell of Woodbridge, East Jersie, late of Charles- 
town, Mason, both sons of John Cromwell, late of the trading 
house, merchant, dec'* and Robert Crumbey of Boston and Re- 
becca his wife dau. of y* s^ John Cromwell, To Peter Buckley^ 
Esq. late of Concord, conveys 300 acres more or less — John 
Cromwell's mansion place whereof our fathers died seized. This 
title as shown above passed from John Buckley, the son of Peter 
to Henry Farwell by deed Jan. 11, 1710. 

It seems that the survey made by Jonathan Danforth of the 
8000 acres was made under the direction of Simon Willard and 
Edward Johnson, and they state on their return of the survey of 
the land, that Cromwell was then " dwelling there," and as he had 
at the time of his decease at least three children, it seems probable 
that in 1656 he had a family at the Merrimac house, and must 
have commenced his settlement there some time before the date 
of the survey. And as the settlement of Chelmsford began in 
1656, it may well be claimed that John Cromwell was the first 
permanent white inhabitant of the valley of the Merrimac, and 
that the first farm made and occupied in Old Dunstable was the 
Bancroft farm in Tyngsboro'. In the researches made as to John 
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Cvomwell and his atTairs, no scintilla of proof appears of the truth 
of the tradition as to the attack of the Indiana upon him, and the 
credit given to the stories, by the tinding of the money, having no 
haais in fact, it would seem that little reliance can be placed on 
the traditional stories. There ts no indication that his residence 
was interrupted or that he left the place between 1656 and his 
death in 1661, and it is incredible that his home should have been 
burned by the Indians and that he should have had the courage 
to rebuild it such as the inventory of his estate shows, all in the 
five years between 1656 and 1661, in hie lonely situation sur- 
rounded by such hostile savages. 



ERRATA. 

The reader is requested to note and correct the following errors : 

Page 6, for Zafinea read Zebnlon.. For Lottendine always read Sollendine. 

Page 50, Edward Johnson was bom in Woburn. 

Tagd 52, 9th line, for Thomas read Hab^ah. 

Page 52, 12th line, for 80th read 82d. 

Page 60, note i should be on page 64. 

Pi^e 73, last line, the comma after should be before entirely. 

Page 99, No 33, for Abbie read Frances. 

Page 100, for Aug. 31, read Oct. 31. 

Page 100, No. 49, 1841 should be 1842. 

Pe^e 100, No. 60, erase Charles before Francis. 

Page 103, No. 96, the name Breder should be Bachellor. 

Page 186, or French and Indian war of 1755 read Rerolutionary war. 
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